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PREFACE 


Tuis final volume of the Course of Theoretical Physics deals with physical kinetics, 
in the wide sense of the microscopic theory of processes in systems not in 
statistical equilibrium. 

In contrast to the properties of systems that are in statistical equilibrium, the 
kinetic properties are much more closely related to the nature of the microscopic 
interactions in a particular physical object. This is the reason for the enormous 
variety in such properties and the considerably greater complexity of the relevant 
theory. The choice of topics to be included in a general course of theoretical 
physics thereby becomes less clear. 

The scope of the book will be evident from the table of contents. Here we shall 
add only a few remarks. 

Much attention is given to the theory of gases, as the simplest branch, in 
principle, of kinetic theory. Several chapters are concerned with plasmia theory, not 
only because of the intrinsic physical significance of this department of kinetic 
theory, but also because many of the problems involved can be completely solved 
and furnish an instructive illustration of the general methods of the kinetic theory. 

The kinetic properties of solids are especially multifarious. In the selection of 
material for the chapters in question, we naturally had to confine ourselves to the 
most general subjects which exhibit the basic physical kinetic phenomena and the 
methods of treating them. Here we must again emphasize that the book is part of a 
course of theoretical physics, and does not set out to be a textbook of solid state 
theory. 4 

There are two evident omissions from the book: the kinetics of magnetic 
processes, and the theory of transport phenomena arising from the passage of fast 
particles through matter. These omissions are due to lack of time, and we resolved 
to accept them for the present edition, so as not to delay its publication any further. 
We trust that, although the book thus does not contain all that it might, everything 
in it will be found both interesting and useful. 

This volume completes the programme laid down by Lev Davidovich Landau 
more than forty years ago. The entire Course comprises the following ten volumes: 


Vol. 1 Mechanics 

Vol. 2 The Classical Theory of Fields 

Vol. 3 Quantum Mechanics (Non-Relativistic Theory) 

Vol. 4 Quantum Electrodynamics (formerly Relativistic Quantum Theory) 
Vol. 5 Statistical Physics, Part 1 

Vol. 6 Fluid Mechanics 


ix 


x Preface 


Vol. 7 Theory of Elasticity 

Vol. 8 Electrodynamics of Continuous Media 
Vol. 9 Statistical Physics, Part 2 

Vol. 10 Physical Kinetics 


The position of Vol. 9 results from the fact that it makes considerable use of 
material from fluid mechanics and macroscopic electrodynamics. 

In the new series of Russian editions begun in 1973, Volumes 1, 2, 3, 5,9 and 10 
have so far appeared. Volume 7 can be reissued with only minor changes. Volume 
4, previously published as Relativistic Quantum Theory, will lose the chapters on 
weak and strong interactions and shortly be reissued as Quantum Electrodynamics. 
Volumes 6 and 8, which have not been reissued for many years, require more 
substantial revision and expansion; we intend to proceed to this in the near future. 

We should like to express our sincere thanks to A. F. Andreev, R. N. Gurzhi, V. 
L. Gurevich, Yu. M. Kagan, M. I. Kaganov and I. M. Lifshitz, with whom we have 
discussed matters treated in the book. We are also grateful to L. P.-Gor’kov and A. 
A. Rukhadze, who read the manuscript and made a number of comments. 


November 1978 E. M. Lirsuitz 
L. P. PITAEVSKIÏ 


NOTATION 


Particle distribution function f (Chapters I-VI); momentum distribution function 
always relative to dp. 

Occupation numbers of quantum states n(p) for electrons and N (k) for phonons 
(Chapters VII and IX-XI); momentum distribution always relative to d°p/(2mh)’. 

Collision integral C; linearized collision integral I. 

Thermodynamic quantities: temperature T, pressure P, chemical potential m, 
particle number density N, total particle number N, total volume Y. 

Electric field E, magnetic induction B; unit electric charge e (electron charge —e). 

In estimates: characteristic lengths L; atomic dimensions and lattice constant d; 
mean free path l; speed of sound u. 

Averaging is denoted by angle brackets (...) or by a bar over a letter. 

Three-dimensional vector suffixes are denoted by Greek letters a, B,.-. 


In Chapters II-VI: 
Electron mass m, ion mass M. 
Electron charge —e, ion charge ze. 
Electron thermal velocity vre = (T./m)!”. 
Ion thermal velocity tn = (T/M)". 
Plasma frequency N, = (4aN,e7/m)'”, Q; = (4arNjz7e7/M)!". 
Debye length a, = (T./4aN,e")'”, a; = (TAn Niz e)", a“? = a, + a. 
Larmor frequency wp, = eB/mic, wp = zeB/Mc. 


References to other volumes in the Course of Theoretical Physics: 


Mechanics = Vol. 1 (Mechanics, third English edition, 1976). 

Fields = Vol. 2 (The Classical Theory of Fields, fourth English edition, 1975). 

QM = Vol. 3 (Quantum Mechanics, third English edition, 1977). 

RQT = Vol. 4 (Relativistic Quantum Theory, Part 1, English edition, 1971: Part 2, 
English edition, 1974); to be reissued (see Preface). 

SP 1=Vol. 5 (Statistical Physics, Part 1, third English edition, 1980). 

FM = Vol: 6 (Fluid Mechanics, English edition, 1959). 

TE = Vol. 7 (Theory of Elasticity, second English edition, 1970). 

ECM = Vol. 8 (Electrodynamics of Continuous Media, English edition, 1960). 

SP 2= Vol. 9 (Statistical Physics, Part 2, English edition, 1980). 


All are published by Pergamon Press. 
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CHAPTER I 


KINETIC THEORY OF GASES 


$1. The distribution function 


Tus chapter deals with the kinetic theory of ordinary gases consisting of electric- 
ally neutral atoms or molecules. The theory is concerned with non-equilibrium 
states and processes in an ideal gas. An ideal gas, it will be recalled, is one so 
rarefied that each molecule in it moves freely at almost all times, interacting with 
other molecules only during close encounters with them. That is to say, the mean 
distance between molecules, F~ N “? (where N is the number of molecules per 
unit volume), is assumed large in comparison with their size, or rather in com- 
parison with the range d of the intermolecular forces; the small quantity Nd’ ~ 
(d/7) is sometimes called the gaseousness parameter. 

The statistical description of the gas is given by the distribution function f(t, q, p) 
of the gas molecules in their phase space. It is, in general, a function of the 
generalized coordinates (chosen in some manner, and denoted jointly by q) and the 
corresponding generalized momenta (denoted jointly by p), and in a non-steady 
state also of the time t. Let dr = dq dp denote a volume element in the phase space 
of the molecule; dq and dp conventionally denote the products of the differentials 
of all the coordinates and all the momenta respectively. The product fdr is the 
mean number of molecules in a given element dr which have values of q and p in 
given ranges dq and dp. We shall return later to this definition of the mean. 

Although the function f will be everywhere understood as the distribution 
density in phase space, there is advantage in expressing it in terms of suitably 
chosen variables, which need not be canonically conjugate coordinates and 
Momenta. Let us first of all decide on the choice to be made. 

The translational motion of a molecule is always classical, and is described by 
the coordinates r= (x, y, Zz) of its centre of mass and by the components of the 
Momentum p (or the velocity v= p/m) of its motion as a whole. In a monatomic 
gas, the motion of the particles, which are atoms, is purely translational. In 
Polyatomic gases, the molecules also have rotational and vibrational degrees of 
freedom. 

The rotational motion of a molecule in a gas is almost always classical too. It is 
described in the first place by the angular momentum vector M of the molecule. 
For a diatomic molecule, this is sufficient. Such a molecule is a rotator turning in a 
Plane perpendicular to M. In actual physical problems, the distribution function 

The condition for the rotation to be classical is h?/2I < T, where I is the moment of inertia of the 


Molecule and T the temperature of the gas. This condition can be violated in ordinary gases only for 
ydrogen and deuterium at low temperatures. 
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may be regarded as independent of the angle ¢ of rotation of the axis of the 
molecule in this plane, all orientations of the molecule in the plane being equally 
probable. This is because the angle g changes rapidly as the molecule rotates, and 
the result may be understood as follows. 

The rate of change of (the angular velocity of rotation of the molecule) is 
@ =Q = MIL. Its mean value Q ~ ojd, where d is the molecular dimension and @ the 
mean linear speed. Different molecules have various values of Q, distributed in 
some way about ©. Thus molecules which initially had the same ọ very soon 
acquire different values; there is a rapid “mixing” with regard to angles. Let the 
distribution of molecules in angle ¢@ = gp (in the range from 0 to 27) and in Q at the 
initial instant t = 0 be given by a function f(g, Q). We separate from it the mean 
value independent of ¢: 


F= FO) +f'(e0,.), 


= 1 2a 
FO) =z | fe. dee 


so that f'(go, 2) is a function periodic in go with period 27 and zero mean. In the 
course of time, the free rotation of the molecules (g = Ot + go) changes the distribu- 
tion function: 


f(g, O, t) = FO) + f'e- Nt, Q); 


In the course of time, f’ becomes a more and more rapidly oscillating function of Q: the 
characteristic period of oscillation AQ ~ 2z/t, and becomes small in comparison with 
Q even during the mean free time of the molecules between collisions. All observable 
physical quantities, however, involve some averaging of the distribution function with 
respect to Q; the contribution of the rapidly oscillating function f’ to such mean values 
is negligible. This enables us to replace the distribution f(g, Q) by the angle-averaged 
function f(O). 

The above arguments are, of course, general ones, and apply to any rapidly 
varying quantities (phases) which take values in finite ranges. 

Returning to the rotational degrees of freedom of molecules, let us note that in 
polyatomic gases the distribution function may also depend on the angles which 
specify the fixed orientation of the axes of the molecules relative to the vector M. 
For example, in molecules of the symmetrical-top type this is the precession angle 
between M and the axis of the top, whereas the distribution function may again be 
regarded as independent of the rapidly varying angles of rotation of the top about 
its own axis and precession of this axis about M.t 

The vibrational motion of the atoms within the molecule is practically always 


fIn the rotation of a spherical-top molecule, such as CHa, the two angles remain constant which define 
the orientation of the molecule relative to M (i.e. the direction of the angular velocity ©). In the rotation 
of an asymmetrical-top molecule, a combination of angles remains constant which represents the 
rotational energy Ero: = MŻ/2h + M,7/2b+ MZ/2Is, where Me Mx, M: are the components of the 
constant vector M along the rotating principal axes of inertia of the molecule, 
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quantized, so that the vibrational state of the molecule is specified by the ap- 
propriate quantum numbers. Under ordinary conditions (at not too high tem- 
peratures), however, the vibrations are not excited at all, and the molecule is at its 
ground vibrational level. 

In this chapter we shall denote by F the set of all variables on which the 
distribution function depends, other than the coordinates of the molecule as a 
whole (and the time t). We separate from the phase volume element dr the factor 
dV = dx dy dz, and denote by dI the remaining factor in terms of the variables 
used (and integrated over the angles on which f does not depend). The quantities F 
have an important common property: they are integrals of the motion, and remain 
constant for each molecule during its free motion (in the absence of an external 
field) between successive collisions; but they are in general altered by each 
collision. The coordinates x, y, z of the molecule as a whole vary, of course, during 
its free motion. 

For a monatomic gas, the quantities I are the three components of the momen- 
tum p = mv of the atom, so that dI = d’p. For a diatomic molecule, IF includes not 
only the momentum p but also the angular momentum M; accordingly, dr may be 
expressed as 


dI = 27 d’p M dM doy, (1.1) 


where doy is a solid-angle element for the direction of the vector Mt. For a 
symmetrical-top molecule, the quantities I include also the angle 0 between M and the 
axis of the top; then 


dT = 47° d’p M? dM dod cos 0 


(one factor of 27 comes from integration over the angle of rotation of the top 


about its axis, and another from integration over the angle of precessional rotation). 
The integral 


f(t,r, DAT = N(t, r) 


is the spatial distribution density of gas particles; N dV is the mean number of 
molecules in the volume element dV. Here the following comments are needed. 
An infinitesimal volume element dV really means one that is not mathematically 
but physically small, i.e. a region of space which is very small in comparison with 
the characteristic dimensions L of the problem, but still large in comparison with 
molecular dimensions. The statement that a molecule is in a given volume element 


tThis expression can be derived by first writing 


dF = d’p&(M.n) d'M don 
= d’p8(M cos 0)M° dM domd cos 0 dg. 
te don = d cos 0 dg is a solid-angle element for the direction of the molecule axis (0 being the angle 
tween this axis and M). The delta function expresses the fact that M has only two independent 


,omPonents (corresponding to the number of rotational degrees of freedom of a diatomic molecule): M 
S Perpendicular to the molecule axis. Integration of this formula over d cos 0 dg gives (1.1). 
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dV therefore defines its position, at best, only to within distances of the order of its 
dimensions. This is a very important point. If the coordinates of the gas particles 
were specified exactly, then the result of a collision between, say, two atoms of a 
monatomic gas moving in definite classical paths would also be entirely definite. If, 
however, the collision is between atoms in a given physically small volume (as 
always in the kinetic theory of gases), the uncertainty in the relative position of the 
atoms means that the result of the collision also is uncertain, and only the 
probability of one or another outcome can be considered. 

We can now specify that the mean number density of particles refers to 
averaging over the volumes of physically infinitesimal elements thus defined. and 
correspondingly over times of the order of that taken by the particles to traverse 
such elements. 

Since the dimensions of the volume elements used in defining the distribution 
function are large in comparison with the molecular dimensions d, the distances L 
over which this function varies considerably must always be large also, in com- 
parison with d. The ratio between the size of the physically infinitesimal volume 
elements and the mean intermolecular distance F may in general have any value. 
There is, however, a difference in the nature of the density N determined by the 
distribution function, according to the value of that ratio. If the element dV is not 
large compared with 7, the density N is not a macroscopic quantity: the fluctua- 
tions of the number of particles present in dV are comparable with its mean value. 
The density N becomes a macroscopic quantity only if it is defined with respect to 
volumes dV containing many particles; the fluctuations in the number of particles 
in these volumes are then relatively small. It is, however, clear that such a 
definition is possible only if also the characteristic dimensions of the problem 
LSF. 


§2. The principle of detailed balancing 


Let us consider collisions between two molecules, one of which has values of T 
in a given range dI, and the other in a range dI, and which acquire in the collision 
values in the ranges dT” and dI; respectively; for brevity, we shall refer simply to a 
collision of molecules with F and I), resulting in I’ and I}. The total number of 
such collisions per unit time and unit volume of the gas may be written as a product 
of the number of molecules per unit volume, f(t,r,I)dI, and the probability that 
any of them has a collision of the type concerned. This probability is always 
proportional to the number of molecules T, per unit volume, f(t. r, T)ar, and to 
the ranges dT’ and dI; of the values of I for the two molecules after the collision. 
Thus the number of collisions T, r,—>T',T; per unit time and volume may be 
written as 


w, Ti; 0,0 ffi dl dT, dT” ali; (2.1) 


here and henceforward, the affixes to f correspond to those of their arguments 
T: fi=ft.r,T), f'=f(t,r,T), and so on. The coefficient w is a function of all its 
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arguments T.t The ratio of w dI” dI to the absolute value of the relative velocity 
y—v, of the colliding molecules has the dimensions of area, and is the effective 


collision cross-section: 


do = YEE Dd 4r ars. (2.2) 


v-v 


The function w can in principle be determined only by solving the mechanical 
problem of collision of particles interacting according to some given law. However, 
certain properties of this function can be elucidated from general arguments. 

The collision probability is known to have an important property which follows 
from the symmetry of the laws of mechanics (classical or quantum) under time 
reversal; see QM, § 144. Let I7 denote the values of the quantities obtained from T 
by time reversal. This operation changes the signs of all linear and angular 
momenta; hence, if I =(p,M), then I" =(—p,—M). Since time reversal inter- 
changes the states that are “before” and “after” the collision we have 


w, 115, 0) = w0", 0.7307, 7). (2.3) 


This relation implies, in a state of statistical equilibrium, the principle of detailed 
balancing, according to which the number of collisions T, r, >T',T; is equal, in 
equilibrium, to the number I'’'’, r; >I’, IT". For, expressing these numbers in the 
form (2.1), we have 


wE, Ti 0,0) fofo dF dF, dl’ aly = wt, 0,73 T, Fi) fofo dV? dV? a’? a7, 


where fo is the equilibrium (Boltzmann) distribution function. The product of phase 
volume ements dI dI, dT’ dI; is unaltered by time reversal; the differentials on 
the two sides of the above equation may therefore be omitted. Next, when t is 
replaced by —t, the energy is unchanged: e(T) = e(['"), where e(T) is the energy of 
the molecule as a function of the quantities I. Since the equilibrium distribution 
function (in a gas at rest as a whole) depends only on the energy, 


fo(T) = constant x eT, (2.4) 


where T is the gas temperature, we have fo(I)=f)(I'7). Lastly, by the law of 
Cofservation of energy in the collision of two molecules e + €,= e'+e€;. Hence 


fofor = fofos (2.5) 


and the above equation reduces to (2.3). 


This assertion remains valid, of course, for a gas moving with a macroscopic 


Ps characteristics of the initial (i) and final (f) states in w are written from right to left, w(f, i) as is 
Omary in quantum mechanics. 
zt should be emphasized immediately that, although the free motion of molecules is assumed classical, 
ally: a not at all mean that their collision Cross-section need not be determined quantum-mechanic- 
zi ` In fact, it usually must be so determined. The whole of the derivation of the transport equation 
ven here is independent of the classical or quantum nature of the function w. 


Pro lag 
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velocity V. The equilibrium distribution function is then 


foal) = constant x exp (- sD7e-Y), (2.6) 


and equation (2.5) continues to be valid because of the conservation of momentum 
in collisions: p + pı = p' + pi-t 

Note that (2.5) depends only on the form of the distribution (2.4) or (2.6) as a 
function of l; the parameters T and V may vary through the gas volume. 

The principle of detailed balancing may also be expressed in a somewhat 
different form. To do so, we apply not only time reversal but spatial inversion, 
changing the sign of all coordinates. If the molecules are not sufficiently sym- 
metrical, they become their stereoisomers on inversion, and they cannot be made 
to coincide with these by any rotation of the molecule as a whole. In such cases, 
inversion would mean replacing the gas by an essentially different substance, and 
no new conclusions would be available as to its properties. If, however, the 
symmetry of the molecule does not allow stereoisomerism, the gas remains the 
same on inversion, and the quantities which describe the properties of a macro- 
scopically homogeneous gas must remain unaltered. 

Let T™ denote the set of quantities obtained from I by simultaneous time 
reversal and inversion. Inversion changes the sign of all ordinary (polar) vectors, 
including the momentum p, but leaves unchanged the axial vectors, including the 
angular momentum M. Hence, if I = (p, M), then IT™ = (p,—M). As well as (2.3), 
we have the equation§ 


wE, gr, P) = wi", n; re, r). (2.7) 


Transitions corresponding to the functions w on the two sides of (2.3) are said to 
be mutually time-reversed. They are not strictly direct and reverse transitions, 
since I and I’? are not the same. For a monatomic gas, however, the principle of 
detailed balancing can also be expressed in relation to direct and reverse 
transitions. Since the quantities [ are here just the three momentum components of 
the atom, I =I? = p, and from (2.7) 


w(p’, pi; p, Pd) = w(p, pi; P’. pi)- (2.8) 


This is detailed balancing in the literal sense: each microscopic collision process is 
balanced by the reverse process. 

The function w satisfies one further general relation which does not depend on 
the symmetry under time reversal, and which can be most clearly derived in 


tEquation (2.6) is obtained from (2.4) by transforming the energy of the molecule from the frame of 
reference Ko in which the gas is at rest to the frame K in which it moves with velocity V: 
e(f)=e()—-p.V +2m V’; see Mechanics (3.5). 

+Stereoisomers exist for molecules that have no centre of symmetry and no plane of symmetry. 

§If the quantities F include also variables specifying the rotational orientation of the molecule, they 
too must be transformed in a certain way in going to I’! or l'7. For instance, the precession angle of a 
symmetrical top is given by the product M . n, where n is the direction of the axis of the molecule; this 
quantity changes sign both under time reversal and under inversion. 
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quantum-mechanical terms, the transitions considered being between states form- 
ing a discrete series. These are states of a pair of molecules moving in a given finite 
volume. The probability amplitudes of various collision processes form a unitary 
matrix §, the scattering matrix or S-matrix. The unitarity condition is S*S =}, or, 
in explicit form with the matrix suffixes which label the various states, 


> Si nSnk = > STiSnk = Six. 
In particular, when i = k, 


> [Sa P= 1. 


The square |S,,|’ gives the probability of a collision with the transition i—>n,f and 
the above equation is simply the normalization condition for probabilities: the sum 
of the probabilities for all possible transitions from a given initial state is unity. The 
unitarity condition may also be written as SS* = 1, with the opposite order of the 
factors $ and S*. We then have =,, SinS*, = ôx, and when i =k 


> [Sinf = l, 


so that the sum of the probabilities for all possible transitions to a given final state 
is unity. Subtracting from each sum the one term with n = i (transition without 
change of state), we can write 


D [Saf = E Sat. 
n n 
This is the required equation. In terms of the functions w, it becomes 


[ war, rr, ro ar dTi = f wE, rG rro aI” dr}. (2.9) 


$3. The Boltzmann transport equation 


ar us now go on to derive the basic equation in the kinetic theory of gases, 
which is satisfied by the distribution function f(t, r, I). 


If collisions between molecules were entirely negligible, each gas molecule would 


pane i sore tke i 
ee a closed subsystem, and the distribution function of the molecules would 
ey Liouville’s theorem, according to which 


df/dt = 0; (3.1) 
tFor lar k 2: : 
ge values of the time 1, |S,:|’ is proportional to t, and division by t gi iti 
pr Ba nO > [Sni t, y t gives the transition 
obability per unit time; cf. ROT, 864. If the wave functions of the initial and final particles are 


Normalized to one F ; Pare eae à 7 
á particle per unit volume, this “probability” has the same dimensions (volume/ti 
the quantity w dT dF, defined by (2.1). y (volume/time) as 
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see SP 1, $3. The total derivative here corresponds to differentiation along the 
phase path of the molecule, which is determined by its equations of motion. 
Liouville’s theorem applies to a distribution function defined as the density in 
phase space (i.e. in the space of variables that are canonically conjugate general- 
ized coordinates and momenta). This of course does not prevent f itself from being 
subsequently expressed in terms of any other variables. 

In the absence of an external field, the quantities I for a freely moving molecule 
remain constant, and only its coordinates r vary; then 


df/dt = offat+v . Vf. (3.2) 


If, on the other hand, the gas is in, for example, an external field U(r) acting on the 
coordinates of the centre of mass of the molecule (a gravitational field, say), then 
4 


df/dt = affat+v.Vf+F. oflap, (3.3) 


where F = — VU is the force exerted on the molecule by the field. 

When collisions are taken into account, (3.1) is no longer valid, and the dis- 
tribution function is no longer constant along the phase paths. Instead of (3.1), we 
have 


dfjdt = C(f), (3.4) 


where C(f) denotes the rate of change of the distribution function by virtue of 
collisions: dV dI C(f) is the change due to collisions, per unit time, in the number 
of molecules in the phase volume dV dT. Equation (3.4), in the form 


aflət =—v.Vf+CC(f), 


with df/dt taken from (3.2), gives the total change in the distribution function at a 
given point in phase space; the term dV dI'v.Vf is the decrease per unit time in 
the number of molecules in this phase space element because of their free motion.’ 

The quantity C(f) is called the collision integral, and equations of the form (3.4) 
go by the general name of transport equations. Of course, the transport equation 
becomes meaningful only when the form of the collision integral has been 
established. We shall now discuss this topic. 

When two molecules collide, their values of I are changed. Hence every collision 
undergone by a molecule transfers it out of a particular range dI; such collisions 
are referred to as “losses”. The total number of collisions T, [,—>T',T; with all 
possible values of [,, I’, T; and given I, occurring in a volume dV per unit time, is 
equal to the integral 


dV ar f wr, ri; T, Dffi dr: dT dr. 


There are also collisions (“gains”) which bring into the range aT molecules which 
originally had values outside that range. These are collisions F, Ti>T,T,, again with 
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all possible Fi, T’, Ti and given T. The total number of such collisions in the volume dV 
per unit time is 


dV ar f wT, pp fi dl, al” dr). 


Subtracting the losses from the gains, we thus find that as a result of all collisions 
the relevant number of molecules is increased, per unit time, by 


dV ar | (w'f'fi- wff)dr, dT” dr, 


where for brevity 
w=w(,r;r, r), w= w(L, r; T). (3.5) 


We therefore have the following expression for the collision integral: 
CO = | wP- wi dr, dT drD. (3.6) 


In the second term in the integrand, the integration over dT” dTi relates only to w, 
since f and fı do not depend on these variables. This part of the integral can 
therefore be transformed by means of the unitarity relation (2.9). The collision 
integral then becomes 


cin = | wEfi- ff) dT, dT” dT, (3.7) 


in which both terms have the factor w’.f 


Having established the form of the collision integral, we can write the transport 
equation as 


aflat +v. Vf = | wi- ff aF, dV’ dT. (3.8) 


This integro-differential equation is also called the Boltzmann equation, it was first 
derived by Ludwig Boltzmann, the founder of the kinetic theory, in 1872. 

_ The equilibrium statistical distribution must satisfy the transport equation iden- 
tically. This condition is in fact fulfilled. The equilibrium distribution is stationary 
Pia = the absence of an external field) uniform; the left-hand side of (3.8) is 
z oa iss En zero. The collision integral also is zero, since the integrand 
alko the y virtue of (2.5). The equilibrium distribution for a gas in an external field 
ere atisfies the transport equation, of course. We need only recall that the 

and side of the transport equation is the total derivative df/dt, which is 


*The Possibilit i isi E 
of transf th 
Stueckelberg (1959). orming the collision integral by means of (2.9) was noted by E. C. G. 
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identically zero for any function f that depends only on integrals of the motion; 
and the equilibrium distribution is expressed solely in terms of the total energy e(I) 
of the molecule, which is an integral of the motion. 

In the above derivation of the transport equation, collisions were regarded as 
essentially instantaneous and occurring at a particular point in space. It is therefore 
clear that the equation allows us in principle to follow the variation of the 
distribution function only over times long compared with the duration of collisions, 
and over distances large compared with the size of the region in which a collision 
takes place. These distances are of the order of the range of action d of the 
molecular forces (and for neutral molecules, this is equal to their dimensions); the 
collision time is of the order of d/v. Such values give the lower limit of distances 
and times that can be dealt with by means of the transport equation; the origin of 
these limitations will be considered in § 16. In practice, however, there is usually no 
need (and no possibility) for such a detailed account of the behaviour of the 
system, which would require, in particular, the specification of the initial conditions 
(coordinates and velocities of the gas molecules) with the same accuracy, which is 
impracticable. In actual physical problems, there are characteristic lengths L and 
times T imposed on the system by the conditions of the problem (characteristic 
gradient lengths for the macroscopic properties of the gas, wavelengths and periods 
of sound waves propagated in it, and so on). It is then sufficient to follow the 
behaviour of the system over distances and times small compared with these L and 
T. That is, the physically infinitesimal volume and time elements need be small only 
in comparison with L and T. The initial conditions of the problem are also averaged 
over such elements. 

For a monatomic gas, the quantities l reduce to the three components of the 
Momentum p, and from (2.8) the functions w’ in the collision integral can be 
replaced by w = w'(p', pi; p, pı). Then. expressing this function in terms of the 
differential collision cross-section do by w d’p’ dp; = vea do (where vre = |v- vil; 
see (2.2)), we find 


CO) = | valf'fi— ff) do d'p: 6D 


The function w, and therefore the cross-section do defined by (2.2), contain 
delta-function factors which express the conservation laws for momentum and 
energy, as a result of which the variables pı, p’ and p; (for a given p) are not in fact 
independent. However, when the collision integral is expressed in the form (3.9), 
we can suppose that these delta functions have been removed by appropriate 
integrations; then dø will be the ordinary scattering cross-section, depending (for a 
given ve) only on the scattering angle. 

For a qualitative treatment of transport phenomena in gases, the collision integral 
is roughly estimated by means of the mean free path l, an average distance 
traversed by a molecule between two successive collisions.t It has, of course, only 
qualitative significance; even its definition varies according to which transport 
phenomenon is under consideration. 


tThis concept is due to R. Clausius (1858). 
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The mean free path can be expressed in terms of the collision cross-section o 
and the number density N of molecules in the gas. If a molecule travels a unit 
distance in its path, it collides with the molecules present in a volume o (that of a 
cylinder with cross-sectional area o and unit length), the number of which is oN. 


Hence 
l~ 1/No. (3.10) 


The collision cross-section o ~ d’*, where d is the dimension of the molecule. With 
N~ 1/7, F being the mean distance between molecules, we find 


l~ F(F]dY = d(#d)’. (3.11) 


Since in a gas F > d, the mean free path | >F. 
The ratio t~l is called the mean free time. For a rough estimate of the 
collision integral, we can put 


CA~- F — folt ~ — IDE — fo). (3.12) 


By writing the difference f — fo in the numerator we have taken account of the fact 
that the collision integral is zero for the equilibrium distribution function. The 
minus sign in (3.12) expresses the fact that collisions are the mechanism for 
reaching statistical equilibrium, i.e. they tend to reduce the deviation of the 
distribution function from its equilibrium form. In this sense, 7 acts as a relaxation 
time for the establishment of equilibrium in each volume element of the gas. 


$4. The H theorem 


A gas left to itself, like any closed macroscopic system, will tend to reach a state 
of equilibrium. Accordingly, the time variation of a non-equilibrium distribution 
function in accordance with the transport equation must be accompanied by an 
increase in the entropy of the gas. We shall show that this is in fact so. 


The entropy of an ideal gas in a non-equilibrium macroscopic state described by 
a distribution function fis 


S= fr log(e/f) dV dT; (4.1) 
See SP 1, §40. Differentiating this expression with respect to time, we have 


dS _fa e 
= ar (flow) dV a 


= - fog ¢ Lav dT. (4.2) 


vie the establishment of statistical equilibrium in the gas is brought about by 
1sions of molecules, the increase in the entropy must arise from the collisional 
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part of the change in the distribution function. The change in this function due to 
the free motion of the molecules, on the other hand, cannot alter the entropy of the 
gas, since this part of the change in the distribution function is given (for a gas in 
an external field U(r)) by the first two terms on the right-hand side of the equation 


aflat = -v . Vf —F. affap+ C(f). 


Their contribution to the derivative dS/dt is 


— fiosfi-v. offar—F . əfləp] dV dT = Í [v. d/or+F. d/apl(f log fle) dV dr. 


The integral over dV of the term involving the derivative 0/dr is transformed by 
Gauss’s theorem into a surface integral; it gives zero on integration through the 
whole volume of the gas, since f =0 outside the region occupied by the gas. 
Similarly, the term involving the derivative 0/dp, on integration over d*p, becomes 
an integral over an infinitely distant surface in momentum space, and likewise gives 
zero. 

The change in the entropy is therefore expressed by 


dS/dt = - Í log f . C(f) dT dV. (4.3) 


This integral can be transformed by a device which, with a view to later 
applications, we shall formulate for the general integral f ¢(r)C(f) dI, where ¢(T) is 
any function of the quantities I. With the collision integral in the form (3.6), we 
write 


Í DCP Ar = | ow, E; T, TOf dT - f ow, Ti T, Coffi aT, 


where for brevity d'T = dI dT, dI’ dTi. Since the integration here is over all the 
variables I, T, I’, Uj, we can, without altering the integral, rename the variables in 
any manner. Interchanging [, T, and I’, I; in the second integral, we find 


[ e@mcqpar = [ @-owG TP, Dorner 


Interchanging here T,I’ and I, I, taking half the sum of the resulting integrals, 
and noting the obvious symmetry of w with respect to the two colliding particles, 
we obtain the transformation rule 


1 £ 1gig! 
[ emcmpar=5[@+e.-e'-edwh fat. (4.4) 
In particular, f C(f) dl = 0: with C(f) here in the form (3.7), we have 


[ cwar= | worni- so ar=o. (4.5) 
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Applied to the integral (4.3), the rule (4.4) gives 
dS/dt = j f w'f'filog G'filff) dT dv 
Ż > f w'ffix log x d'T dV, 


where x = f'filffi. Subtracting from this equation half of the zero integral (4.5), we 


convert it to 


dS|dt = > Í w'ffi(x log x —x + 1) dT dV. (4.6) 


The function in the parentheses in the integrand is non-negative for all x >0; it is 
zero when x = 1, increasing on either side of that point. By definition, the factors 
w', f and f, in the integrand are also positive. We thus obtain the required result, 


dS/dt = 0, (4.7) 


expressing the law of increase of entropy; the equality occurs at equilibrium. 
Note that, since the integrand in (4.6) (and therefore in (4.3)) is non-negative, not 
only the whole integral (4.3) over dF dV but also that over dI alone is positive. 
Thus collisions increase the entropy in each volume element of the gas. This does not, 
of course, imply that the entropy itself increasesin every volume element, since it canbe 
transferred from one region to another by the free motion of the molecules. 


85. The change to macroscopic equations 


The Boltzmann transport equation gives a microscopic description of the way in 
which the state of the gas varies with time. We shall show how the transport 
equation can be converted into the usual equations of fluid mechanics, which give a 
less detailed, macroscopic description of this time variation. The description is 
valid when the macroscopic properties (temperature, density, velocity, etc.) of the 
Bas vary sufficiently slowly through its volume: the distances L over which they 
change appreciably must be much greater than the mean free path | of the 
Molecules. 


It has already been mentioned that the integral 


NG) = | far, Dar (5.1) 


is E E : 
Siti Spatial distribution density of gas molecules; the product p = mN is cor- 
Pondingly the mass density of the gas. The macroscopic velocity of the gas is 


*The Proof of the law of in 
Was the fi 


oltzm 


z 9 crease of entropy by means of the transport equation is due to Boltzmann, and 
St microscopic proof of that law. As applied to gases, the law is often called the H theorem, since 
ann used the symbol H for the entropy. 
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denoted by V (in contrast to the microscopic velocities v of the molecules); it is 
defined as the mean 


Vav=5 | war. (5.2) 


Collisions do not alter either the number of colliding particles or their total 
energy and momentum. It is therefore clear that the collisional part of the change in 
the distribution function also cannot affect the macroscopic quantities in each 
volume element of the gas—its density, internal energy, and macroscopic velocity 
V: the collisional parts of the change in the total number, energy and momentum of 
the molecules in unit volume of the gas are given by the zero integrals 


| cHar=o, [ecu ar=o, [ecw ar=o. (5.3) 


These equations are easily derived by applying to the integrals the transformation 

(4.4) with g = 1, e and p respectively; the first integral is zero identically, the other 

two are zero by virtue of the conservation of energy and momentum in collisions. 
Let us now take the transport equation 


LaF (f= CN) 65.4) 


and integrate over dT after first multiplying by m, pg or e. In every case, the right-hand 
side is zero, and we have the equations 


ðplðt + div pV =0, (5.5) 
A(pV..)/dt + AVog/dxe = 0, (5.6) 
d(Ne)/dt + div q = 0. (5.7) 


The first of these is the usual continuity equation of fluid mechanics, expressing the 
conservation of mass of the gas. The second equation expresses the conservation 
of momentum; the tensor Ilag is defined as 


Ilag = Í mvavef dT (5.8) 


and is the momentum flux tensor; its component II„g is the a-component of the 
momentum transferred in unit time by molecules across unit area perpendicular to 


the xg-axis. Lastly, (5.7) is the equation of conservation of energy; the vector q is 
defined as 


q= f evf dr, (5.9) 


and is the energy flux in the gas. 
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To reduce (5.6) and (5.7) to the usual equations of fluid mechanics, however, we 
have still to express Ilag and q in terms of macroscopic quantities. It has already 
peen mentioned that the macroscopic description of the gas presupposes 
sufficiently small gradients of its macroscopic properties. We can then suppose, as 
a first approximation, that in each separate region of the gas thermal equilibrium is 
reached, whereas the gas as a whole is not in equilibrium. Thus the distribution 
function f in each volume element is assumed to be a local equilibrium function, 
equal to the equilibrium function fo for the density, temperature and macroscopic 
velocity that prevail in that volume element. This approximation implies the neglect 
of all dissipative processes (viscosity and thermal conduction) in the gas. Equations 
(5.6) and (5.7) then naturally reduce to those for an ideal fluid; this may be proved 
as follows. 

The equilibrium distribution in a region of the gas moving as a whole with 
velocity V differs from that in a gas at rest only by a Galilean transformation; on 
changing to a frame of reference K’ that moves with the gas, we obtain the 
ordinary Boltzmann distribution. The velocities v’ of the molecules in this frame 
are related to those in the original frame K by v =v + V. We write 


Iag = mN (v.08) 
= mN ((Va + v(V_ + vg) 
= mN (V. Vg + (vav p); 
the terms V,vg and Veva give zero on averaging over the directions of v’, since all 


directions of the velocity of a molecule in the frame K’ are equally probable. For 
the same reason, 


(vav p) = Kv) 863 (5.10) 


the mean Square of the thermal velocity is (v?) = 3T/m, where T is the temperature 
of the gas. Finally, since NT is equal to the gas pressure P, we find 


Iag = PVa Vg + SapP, (5.11) 


th AA ; : . : ; ; 
e familiar expression for the momentum flux tensor in an ideal fluid; with this 


pers €quation (5.6) is equivalent to Euler’s equation in fluid mechanics (FM, 87). 
ma to transform the integral (5.9), we note that the energy e of a molecule in 
Tame K is related to its energy e’ in the frame K’ by 


€=e'+mV.v'+imv?. 


Substitut; ; = 
Stituting this and v= v+Vin q= Nev, we have 


q = NVimV?+4mv" +E] 


= VPV? + P + Ne’), 
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using (5.10) in averaging the product v(V.v’). But Ne’ is the thermodynamic 
internal energy of the gas per unit volume; the sum Ne’ + P is the heat function W of 
the gas per unit volume. Thus 


q= VGpV? + W), (5.12) 


in agreement with the known expression for the energy flux in the dynamics of an 
ideal fluid (FM, § 6). 

Lastly, let us consider the law of conservation of angular momentum in the 
transport equation. This law should apply exactly only to the total angular momen- 
tum of the gas, made up of the orbital angular momentum of the molecules in their 
translational motion and their intrinsic rotational angular momenta M; the total 
angular momentum density is given by the sum 


[expsars [ mfar. (5.13) 


These two terms, however, have different orders of magnitude. The orbital angular 
momentum of the relative motion of two molecules at a mean distance F apart is of 
the order of mdf, but the intrinsic angular momentum M ~ mid, which is small in 
comparison, since we always have d <F. 

Naturally, therefore, the Boltzmann transport equation, which corresponds to the 
first non-vanishing approximation with respect to the small quantity d/¥, cannot 
take account of the small changes in the orbital angular momentum due to the 
exchange between the two parts of the total angular momentum (5.13). This has the 
result that the Boltzmann equation conserves the total orbital angular momentum 
of the gas: the equation fp C(f)dr=0 which expresses the conservation of 
momentum necessarily implies that 


[ xpcmar=rx [pcqar=o. (5.14) 


The reason for this property is evident: since, in the Boltzmann equation, collisions 
are regarded as taking place at a point, the sum of the orbital angular momenta of 
the colliding molecules is conserved, as well as the sum of their momenta. In order 
to derive an equation for the change in the orbital angular momentum, it would be 
necessary to take account of terms of the next higher order in d/7, arising from the 
fact that the molecules are at a finite distance apart at the time of collision. 

However, the actual process of angular momentum exchange between the 
translational and rotational degrees of freedom can be described in terms of the 
Boltzmann equation by a relation of the form 


dM/dt = Í M C(f) dF, (5.15) 


where W is the intrinsic angular momentum density of the Molecules. Since the 
sum of the intrinsic angular momenta of two molecules need not be conserved in a 
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collision, the integral on the right of (5.15) is in general not zero, and gives the rate 
of change of M. If a non-zero angular momentum density is created in the gas by 
some means, its subsequent relaxation is described by (5.15). 


§6. The transport equation for a slightly inhomogeneous gas 


In order to take account of dissipative processes (thermal conduction and 
viscosity) in a slightly inhomogeneous gas, we must go to the next approximation 
beyond that treated in §5. Instead of regarding the distribution function in each 
region of the gas as just the local-equilibrium function fp, we shall now allow for a 
slight deviation of f from fo, putting 


f=fot Of, öf = — (ofolde)x (1) = fox/T, (6.1) 


where ôf is a small correction (< fo). The latter is conveniently represented in the 
above form, with the factor —dfo/de separated; for the Boltzmann distribution, this 
derivative differs from fo itself only by a factor 1/T. The correction ôf must in 
principle be determined by solving the transport equation linearized with respect to 
the correction. 

The function x must satisfy not only the transport equation itself but also certain 
additional conditions. The reason is that fo is the equilibrium distribution function 
corresponding to given values (in the volume element concerned) of the gas particle 
number, energy and momentum densities, i.e. to given values of the integrals 


fhar, [efoar, fpfar. (6.2) 


The non-equilibrium distribution function (6.1) must yield the same values of these 
quantities, i.e. the integrals with f and fo must be the same. The function y must 
therefore satisfy the contitions 


| fox dl =0, | foxe dT =0, | foxp dT =0. (6.3) 


It must be em 
equilibrium gas 
integrals (6,2). 
1S In complete 
further conditi 


phasized that even the concept of the temperature in a non- 
becomes determinate only when specific values are assigned to the 
The concept becomes entirely rigorous only when the gas as a whole 
equilibrium; to define the temperature in a non-equilibrium gas, a 
e A X necessary, which may be the specification of these values. 
eine of a transform the collision integral in the transport equation (3.8). 
nections (6.1) are substituted, the terms not containing the small 


Correc i n eae . S 5 
ite ae X cancel, since the equilibrium distribution function makes the collision 
Eral Zero. The first-order terms give 


C(f) = fol T, (6.4) 


Thi 
his method of solving the transport equation is due to D. Enskog (1917). 
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where I(x) denotes the linear integral operator 
(x)= Í w'folx’+ xi-x—x) dl, dr dT}. (6.5) 


Here we have used the equation fofor = fofo; the factor fo can be taken outside the 
integral, since there is no integration over dT. 
The integral (6.5) is identically zero for the functions 


x =constant, x =constantXe, x=p.dV, (6.6) 


where V is a constant vector; this result for the second and third functions 
follows from the conservation of energy and momentum in each collision. The 
functions (6.6), which are independent of time and coordinates, therefore satisfy 
the transport equation itself. 

The origin of these solutions ts simple. The transport equation is identically 
satisfied by the equilibrium distribution function with any (constant) particle 
density and temperature. It is therefore necessarily satisfied also by the small 
correction 


df = (afol INN = fodNIN, 


which arises when the density changes by N; this gives the first solution (6.6). 
Similarly, the equation is satisfied by the increment 


df = (ofo/ AT) ST, 


which arises when T changes by a small constant amount ôT. The derivative dfo/dT 
is made up of a term constant X fo (arising from differentiation of the normalization 
factor in fo) and a term proportional to efo; this gives the second solution (6.6). The 
third solution expresses Galileo’s relativity principle: the equilibrium distribution 
function must satisfy the transport equation in any other inertial frame. When we 
change to a frame moving relative to the original one with a small constant velocity 
8V, the velocities v of the molecules become v+ ôV, and the distribution function 
therefore receives the increment 


ôF = (dfo/dv). 5V = — (fol T)p . dV, 


corresponding to the third solution (6.6). The “extra” solutions (6.6) are excluded 
by applying the three conditions (6.3). 

We shall transform the left-hand side of the transport equation in a general 
manner, which covers both thermal conduction and viscosity. That is, we allow the 
presence of gradients of all macroscopic properties of the gas, including the 
macroscopic velocity V. 

The equilibrium distribution function in a gas at rest (V = 0) is the Boltzmann 
distribution, which we write as 


fo= exp(Ea = noe), (6.7) 
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where p is the chemical potential of the gas. The distribution in a moving gas 
differs from (6.7) only by a Galilean transformation of the velocity, as already 
noted in §5. In order to write this function explicitly, we separate from the total 
energy e(l) of the molecule the kinetic energy of its translational motion: 


ell) = 3mv? + éin; (6.8) 
the internal energy €m includes the energy of rotation of the molecule and the 


vibrational energy. Replacing v by v- V, we find the Boltzmann distribution in a 
moving gas: 





2 
mE exp(# 7) exp( 2272) (6.9) 
In a slightly inhomogeneous gas, fo depends on the coordinates and the time, as a 
result of the variation through the gas (and in the course of time) of its macroscopic 
properties: the velocity V, the temperature T and the pressure P (and therefore u). 
Since the gradients of these quantities are assumed small, it is sufficient (in this 
approximation) to replace f by fo on the left of the transport equation. 

The calculations can be somewhat simplified by noting the obvious fact that the 
kinetic coefficients, our real subject of interest, do not depend on the velocity V. It 
is therefore sufficient to consider any one point in the gas, and to choose the point 
where V (but not, of course, its derivatives) is zero. 


Differentiating the expression (6.9) with respect to time and then putting V = 0, 
we obtain 


ilo — | (2) Same aed a (8 oP OV 
fh at LVF: T at aha at 


By the familiar formulae of thermodynamics, 


(ðulðT)e =— s, (Op/dP)r =1/N, u=w- Ts, 


k w, s and 1/N are the heat function, entropy and volume per gas particle. 
Similarly, 
py Vim EDE wT 4 hy. YP + move Vap (6.11) 
Where for brevity 
Vag =} (G+), Vi = div V; (6.12) 
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in the last term in (6.11), we have made the identical substitution 
VaVg a VelðXa = VaVe Vag- 


The left-hand side of the transport equation is found by adding the expressions 
(6.10) and (6.11). All derivatives of macroscopic quantities with respect to time can 
be expressed in terms of their spatial gradients by means of the equations of an 
ideal (non-viscous and thermally non-conducting) medium; the inclusion of dis. 
sipative terms here would lead to quantities of a higher order of smallness. At the 
point where V = 0, Euler’s equation gives 


aViat = —(1/p)VP =—(1/Nm)VP. (6.13) 
At this same point, the equation of continuity gives dN/at = — N div V, or 


1aN_10P_10T l 
Na Pa Toa V (6.14 


with the equation of state for an ideal gas, N = PIT. Lastly, the equation of 
conservation of entropy, ds/dt + V . Vs =0, gives ds/at = 0, or 


=—- 3s =0, (6.15) 


with the use of the thermodynamic formulae 
(ds/dT)p =c,/T, (ðslðP)r = — 1/P, 


cp being the specific heat, again per molecule; the second of these formulae relates 
to an ideal gas. Equations (6.14) and (6.15) give 


ee, Seay Pa ey (6.16) 


since for an ideal gas cp —c, = 1. 
A straightforward calculation leads to the result 


he v.Vfo = = fo fo fD w, w .VT+ mov,0p Va, B +Vote diy v}. (6.17) 


Cy 


It must be emphasized that no specific assumption has so far been made about the 
temperature dependence of the thermodynamic quantities; only the general equa 
tion of state of an ideal gas has been used. For a gas with a classical rotation of 
molecules, and vibrations not excited, the specific heat is independent of tem 
perature, and the heat function ist 


w=cp,T. (6.18) 


+The energy e(l) of the molecule is assumed to be measured from its lowest value; accordingly the 
temperature-independent additive constant in w is omitted. 
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The last term in (6.17) can then be simplified; equating (6.17) and (6.4), we write 
the transport equation in the final form 


Gat ST at + [mouve — Sag ED |y., = I(x). (6.19) 


In §$7 and 8, this equation will be further studied with reference to thermal 
conduction and viscosity. 
From the law of increase of entropy, it follows that a pressure gradient (in 
the absence of temperature and velocity gradients) does not bring about dissipative 
processes; cf. FM, 849. In the transport equation, this condition is necessarily 
satisfied, as is shown by the absence of the pressure gradient on the left of (6.19). 


§7. Thermal conduction in the gas 


To calculate the thermal conductivity of the gas, we have to solve the transport 
equation with a temperature gradient. Retaining only the first term on the left of 
(6.19), we have 


Oot Ey.Vr =I). (7.1) 


The solution is to be sought in the form 
x =8.VT, (7.2) 


where the vector g depends only on the quantities I’, since a factor VT results on 
both sides of (7.1) when this substitution is made. Since the equation must be valid 
for any vector VT, the coefficients of this on the two sides must be equal, and so 
we obtain for g the equation 


v a oT 1), (7.3) 


ae not involve VT (nor therefore any explicit dependence on the coor- 

es function x must also satisfy the conditions (6.3). With x in the form (7.2), the 

eas of these are necessarily satisfied, as is evident from the fact that (7.3) 

Neca no vector parameters which might give the direction of the constant 

f eels J fog dV and f foeg dT. The third condition imposes on the solution 
-°) the further condition 


| fov-gar=o. (7.4) 


re the transport equation has been solved and the function x is known, the 
Tmal conductivity can be determined by calculating the energy flux, or rather its 
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dissipative part that is not due simply to convective energy transfer, which we shall 
denote by q’. In the absence of macroscopic motion in the gas, q’ is equal to the 
total energy flux q given by the integral (5.9). When f = fo, this integral is zero 
identically, because of the integration over the directions of v On substitution of f 
from (6.1), there thus remains 


1 
a=7 | vixe ar 


= 7 | feve -VT) dI, 


or in components 


Ga = — Kag OT/AXp, Kog = — + Í foevag, dT. (7.5) 


Since a gas in equilibrium is isotropic, there are no preferred directions in it, and 
the tensor Kag can only be expressible in terms of the unit tensor dag, i.e. it reduces 
to a scalar: 


= kd za 
Kop T KOogB, K = 3Kaa- 


Thus the energy flux is 


q=— «VT, (7.6) 


where the scalar thermal conductivity is 


K =~ yp | fev gar. (7.7) 


The transport equation necessarily makes this quantity positive (see §9): the flux q 
must be in the opposite direction to the temperature gradient. 

In monatomic gases, the velocity v is the only vector on which the function g 
depends; it is therefore clear that this function must have the form 


g = (v/v)g(v). (7.8) 


In polyatomic gases, g depends on two vectors: the velocity v and the angular 
momentum M. If the symmetry of the molecules does not allow stereoisomerism, 
the collision integral, and therefore equation (7.3), are invariant under inversion; 
the solution y must be similarly invariant. In other words, y=g.VT must be a true 
scalar, and, since the gradient VT is a true vector, so must be the function g. For 
instance, in a diatomic gas, where the quantities I are just the vectors v and M, the 
function g(T) has the form 


g=vg,+ M(v.M)g2+(v xX M)g;, (7.9) 
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where gı, £2, 83 are scalar functions of the scalar arguments v*, M2, (v . M}; this is 
the most general form of a true vector that can be constructed from the true vector 
y and the pseudovector M.t} 

If, however, the substance is stereoisomeric, there is no mvariance under 
inversion: as already mentioned in §2, inversion then “transforms” the gas into 
what is essentially a different substance. Accordingly, the function y may also 
contain pseudoscalar terms, and the function g may contain pseudovector terms, 
e.g. one of the form gM. 

The condition for the above method of solving the transport equation (based on 
the assumption that f is close to fo) to be valid can be ascertained by estimating the 
collision integral from (3.12). The mean energy of a molecule is € ~ T, and so an 
estimate of the two sides of (7.3) gives 6 ~ g/t ~ gi/l, whence g ~l. The condition 
yIT ~ g|VT|/T <1 (equivalent to ôf < fo) therefore signifies that the distances L 
over which the temperature undergoes a considerable change (|VT|~ T/L) must be 
large in comparison with |. That is, a function having the form (6.1) constitutes the 
leading terms in an expansion of the solution of the transport equation in powers of 
the small ratio I/L. 

An estimate of (7.7) with g ~l gives 


k ~ cCNIb, (7.10) 


where c is the specific heat per molecule of the gas. This is a well-known 
elementary formula in the kinetic theory of gases (cf. the last footnote to §11). 
Putting I ~ 1/No, c ~ | and ~~ V(T/m), we have 


k ~(1/o)V(T/m). (7.11) 


In this estimate, the cross-section o relates to the mean thermal speed of the 
molecules, and in that sense is to be regarded as a function of temperature. As the 
speed increases, the cross-section in general decreases; accordingly, o is a 
decreasing function of the temperature. When the temperature is not too low, the 
gas molecules behave qualitatively as hard elastic particles which interact only 
when they actually collide. This type of interaction corresponds to a collision 
cross-section varying only slightly with the speed (and therefore with the tem- 
perature). Under such conditions, x is approximately proportional to V T. 

At a given temperature, the thermal conductivity is seen from (7.11) to be 
independent of the gas density, i.e. of the gas pressure. It must be emphasized that 
this important property is not related to the assumptions used in making the 
estimate, but is an exact consequence of the Boltzmann transport equation. It 
arises because this equation takes account only of collisions between pairs of 


molecules (for which reason the mean free path is inversely proportional to the gas 
density). 


tThe solution of the Boltzmann equation for a gas of rotating molecules was first discussed by Yu. M. 
Kagan and A. M. Afanas’ev (1961). 
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§8. Viscosity in the gas 


The viscosity of a gas is calculated by means of the transport equation in the 
same way as the thermal conductivity. The only difference is that the deviation 
from equilibrium is due not to the temperature gradient but to the non-uniformity 
of the gas flow as regards the macroscopic velocity V. It is again assumed that the 
characteristic dimensions of the problem L > 1. 

There are, as we know, two kinds of viscosity, the corresponding coefficients 
being usually denoted by 7 and ¢ They are defined as the coefficients in the 
viscous stress tensor ogg Which forms part of the momentum flux tensor: 


Tiag = P&. + PVa Vg = Oops (8.1) 


org = 29(Vog — s5up div V) + ¿ôa div V, (8.2) 
where V., is defined by (6.12); see FM, §15. In an incompressible fluid, only the 
viscosity n occurs. The “second viscosity” ¢ appears in motion such that div V # 0. 
It is convenient to calculate the two coefficients separately. 


Omitting the temperature-gradient term from the general transport equation 
(6.19), we can write 


Mate Vag — 35ag div V) + [imo — e(T)/c,] div V = I(x), (8.3) 
where the terms containing the first and second viscosities have been separated on 
the left-hand side. In calculating the first viscosity, we have to assume that 
div V = 0. The resulting equation can be identically rewritten as 


M (Vate — 38ogv7) Vog = I(x), (8.4) 


where the two tensor factors on the left have zero trace. 
The solution of this equation is sought in the form 


X S Sop Vap» (8.5) 


where gap(T) is a symmetric tensor; since the trace Vaa = 0, by adding a term in dug 
tO gag We Can always ensure that gaa = 0, without altering y. The equation for gag iS 


m (vat, = 35op0”) = I (ag). (8.6) 


The extra conditions (6.3) are necessarily satisfied. 
The momentum flux is calculated from the distribution function as the integral 
(5.8). The required part of this, namely the viscous stress tensor, is 


oia =- (mT) | vavafox AT = teps Vys (8.7) 


mams = — (MIT) | fovsrpeys dF- (8.8) 
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The quantities nagys form a tensor of rank four, symmetric in the suffixes a, B 
and y, 6 and giving zero on contraction with respect to the pair y, 5. Because the 
gas is isotropic, this tensor can only be expressed in terms of the unit tensor d,g. An 
expression Satisfying these conditions is 


Napr = NL Say5ps + S.55py — 35op5,s1- 


Then oag =27Vig, SO that n is the required scalar viscosity coefficient. It is 
determined by contracting the tensor with respect to the pairs of suffixes a, y and 


B, ô: 
n =- GOD) Í vavpgapfo dF. (8.9) 


In a monatomic gas, gag is a function only of the vector v. The general form of 
such a symmetric tensor with zero trace is 


Bag = (Vatg i $8,ev’)ge(v), (8. 10) 
with a single scalar function g(v). In polyatomic gases, the tensor gag is composed 
of a large number of variables, including the two vectors v and M. In the absence 
of stereoisomerism, gag can include only true tensor terms; in a stereoisomeric gas, 
pseudotensor terms also are possible. 

An estimate of the viscosity coefficient, similar to (7.10) for the thermal conduc- 
tivity, gives a well-known elementary formula in the kinetic theory of gases, 
n~moNi; (8.11) 


see the last footnote to §11. The thermometric conductivity and the kinematic 
viscosity are found to be of the same order: 


«/Nc, ~ qf Nm ~ ol. (8.12) 
Putting in (8.11) l~ 1/No and o ~(T/m)'?, we obtain 
n ~ V(imT)o. (8.13) 
The description of the pressure and temperature dependence of « in §7 is entirely 
valid for the viscosity 7 also. 
In order to calculate the second viscosity coefficient, we must take the second 
term on the left of the transport equation (8.3) to be non-zero: 
[3mv?— ell )/c,} div V = I(x). (8.14) 


We shall seek the solution in the form 


x=gdivV (8.15) 
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and obtain for g the equation 
jmv? — e(T)/c, = I(g). (8.16) 


Calculation of the stress tensor and comparison with the expression ¿ôg div V 
gives the viscosity coefficient as 


£=—(m/3T) f v?gfo dr (8.17) 


In monatomic gases e(l) =4mv?, c, = 3/2, and the left-hand side of (8.16) is zero. 
The equation I(g)=0 then shows that g=0, and therefore £=0. We reach, 
therefore, the interesting conclusion that the second viscosity of monatomic gases 
is zero. 


PROBLEM 


Show that a gas of ultra-relativistic particles has zero second viscosity (I. M. Khalatnikov, 1955). 
SOLUTION. The energy e of a relativistic particle in a frame of reference K in which the gas moves 
with a (non-relativistic) velocity V is related to its energy e€’ in the frame K’ in which the gas is at rest by 
‘= ¢€-p.V, where p is the momentum of the particle in the frame K; this is the Lorentz Irans- 
formation formula with the terms above the first order in V omitted. The distribution function in the 
frame K is fole — p. V), where fole’) is the Boltzmann distribution. 
Considering only the viscosity, we can immediately assume that the gradients of all macroscopic 
quantities are zero except that of the velocity V; then @V/at = 0, and the last term in (6.10) vanishes.¢ In 
(6.11), the first two terms are also absent, and the third becomes 


¥.V(p. V) = Vape dV pldxa = Vape Vap; 


the directions of v and p are the same, and so pug = pgYa. The equations of continuity and entropy 
conservation in the form used in §6 remain valid in the motion of a relativistic gas (with small velocities 
V). The formulae (6.16) therefore remain valid also. The transport equation thus becomes 


(vape ~ SapelCe)Vap = I(x). 
In the second-viscosity problem, we must put Vas = \80p div V, and then 
Gup — elce) div V = I(x). 


In an ullra-rclativistic gas, v =C, e= cp, and the specific heat c.=3 (see SP 1, 844, Problem), the 
left-hand side of the equation, and therefore x, are then zero. 


§9. Symmetry of the kinetic coefficients 


The thermal conductivity and the viscosity are among the quantities which 
govern relaxation processes in systems slightly departing from equilibrium. These 
Kinetic coefficients satisfy Onsager’s symmetry principle, which may be established 


tit must be emphasized that these gases are being treated in the approximation with respect to the 
gaseousness parameter Nd? which corresponds to the Boltzmann equation (and in which y is in- 
dependent of the density). In higher approximations (the subsequent terms in the “virial expansion’’; see 
§18), a non-zero viscosity ¢ does appear. Another important point is the quadratic dependence of the 
particle energy on the momentum; in a relativistic “monatomic” gas, the second viscosity is not zero 
(although it vanishes in another limiting case, the ullra-relativistic case; see the Problem). 

łTo avoid misunderstandings, it may be mentioned that in a relativistic gas the pressure gradient 
makes a contribution to the thermal-conduction energy flux; see FM, § 126. 
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in a general form without discussing specific mechanisms of relaxation. However, 
in a specific calculation of kinetic coefficients from the transport equations, the 
symmetry principle does not yield any extra conditions to be imposed on the 
solution of the equations. In such a calculation the requirements of the principle 
are necessarily satisfied. It is useful to see how this occurs. 

In the general formulation of Onsager’s principle (see SP 1, § 120), there appears 
a set of quantities x, which describe the deviation of the system from equilibrium, 
and a set of quantities ‘“thermodynamically conjugate” to these, X, = — S| 3Xa 
(where S is the entropy of the system). The relaxation process of a system slightly 
departing from equilibrium is described by equations which determine the rates of 
change of the x, as linear functions of the X,: 


Xa = 2 YarXps (9, 1) 


where the ya are the kinetic coefficients. According to Onsager’s principle, if Xa 
and x, behave in the same way under time reversal, then 


Yab = Ybu- (9.2) 


The rate of change of the entropy is given by the quadratic form 
$=- > Xaža = 2 YabXaXp. (9.3) 
a a, 


The first of these expresstons is often convenient for establishing the cor- 
respondence between the X, and the X,. 

For thermal conductivity, we take as the rates X, the components q4 of the 
dissipative heat flux vector (at any given point in the medium); the suffix a is then 
the same as the vector suffix a. The corresponding quantities X, are the derivatives 
T Taxa; cf. SP 2, §88. Equations (9.1) correspond to qi=— KepdT/ Ax, so that 
the kinetic coefficients ya are the quantities T*k.g- According to Onsager’s prin- 
ciple, we should have kag = Kgo- 

Similarly, for the viscosity, we take as the X, the components Cag of the viscous 
momentum flux tensor; the corresponding X, are — Vag/T (the suffix a here 
answering to the pair of tensor suffixes aß). Equations (9.1) correspond to oag = 
Nopys Vys, and the kinetic coefficients are Thag. According to Onsager’s principle, 
we must have Nagy = Nysap- 

In the problems of thermal conduction and viscosity of gases, considered in §§7 
and 8, the symmetry of the tensors Kag and Napys Was a Necessary Consequence of 
the isotropy of the medium, independent of the solution of the transport equation. 
We shall show, however, that it would also follow from this solution, independently 
of the isotropy of the gas. 

The procedure for problems of thermal conduction and viscosity in a slightly 
inhomogeneous gas was to seek the correction to the equilibrium distribution 
function in the form 


x= 2 gull )Xo, (9.4) 
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obtaining for the functions g, equations of the form 
La = I (gq). (9.5) 
The quantities L, are components of the vector 
Tle(1)— ¢,T}u, 


for thermal conduction, or the tensor 


for Viscosity; cf. (6.19). The solutions of equations (9.5) must satisfy the further 
conditions 


f foe. ar =0, f fozse ar =0, f foeap dr=0. 


With these conditions, the kinetic coefficients ya, can be written as the integrals 


Tees Í foLegs dT. (9.6) 
The proof of the symmetry Yab = Yva thus reduces to that of the equation 


f foLugs aT = Í folage ar. (9.7) 


It is based on the property that the Imearized operator I is “self-conjugate”, which 
may be arrived at as follows. 
Let us consider the integral 


fretar =f ffawe tyi- y-a, 


where W(I) and (I) are any two functions of the variables T. Since the integration 
is over all the variables T,T,,I’,IT'\, we can rename these in any way (as was done 
in 84) without affecting the value of the integral We make the change 
T, I'T, T[i, and then in each of the two resulting forms the further change 
T, T, | I", Ti. The sum of all four expressions gives 


f footy ar =] f fefalw'e +e- we + edly +y)-W+ aT; 0.8) 


the notation w and w’ is as in (3.5). Let us now consider a similar integral in which 
wT) and (l) are replaced by g(T7) and Y(T") respectively (without changing w 
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and w’). With the change ['',T,’,...27I,T),... in this integral, and the principle of 
detailed balancing (2.3), we have 


f wien ar 
= ; Í fofulwlh +y) - wiy + ye + pi- le + o)l dT, (9.9) 


where the equation f,(I'')= f(T) has also been used. Expanding the square 
brackets in (9.8) and (9.9), and comparing corresponding terms, we see that the two 
integrals are equal. In making the comparison, it is necessary to take account of the 
unitarity relation (2.9), which gives, for example, 


Í fofawly + ile +o) dT = | foforw'cy + ye + pı) aT; 


the relation (2.9) is applied here to the integration over the variables I” and Tj, on 
which only w and w’ depend in the integrand. 
Thus we reach the equation 


f footw) ar= f foto) ar. (9.10) 


If the principle of detailed balancing is valid in its simple form (2.8), w = w’, then 
(9.10) reduces to a literal self-conjugacy of the operator I: 


[ footw) ar= | foutcoyar, (9.11) 


where both integrals contain functions g and wW of the same variables T; this is 
immediately evident when w = w’, from the expression (9.8). 
Returning to the kinetic coefficients, we make in the first integral (9.7) the change 
TTI’, and note that 
L.7)=+L,(7), (9.12) 
the upper and lower signs relating to viscosity and thermal conduction respectively. 


We now use the relations (9.5) and (9.10). In the latter, we can integrate over I" in 
Place of T; this clearly does not affect the value of the integral. We have 


f foot dt = 2 f foeta ar" 
= | foga"I Cea) ar" 


=+ Í foga La (T) dT”. 
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Now, changing ©’ +f on the right-hand side, and using (9.12), we have the 
required result (9.7). 

The kinetic coefficients must also satisfy conditions which follow from the law of 
increase of entropy; in particular, the “diagonal” coefficients yaa must be positive. 
Since the transport equation guarantees the increase of entropy, these conditions 
are of course necessarily satisfied when the kinetic coefficients are calculated from 
that equation. 

The increase of entropy is expressed by the inequality 


z Í log f C(f) dT >0; 
see §4. Substituting 


F=f +T) C(f)=(folT IQ), 


we have 


- f toe fo Cin ar == | folox(1+ xITHO0 dr >0. 


The first integral is identically zero; in the second integral, since x is small, 
log(1+ x/T) ~ x/T, and so we find 


~ f foxtoo ar >o. (9.13) 


This inequality ensures the necessary properties of the kinetic coefficients. In 
particular, when x = ga it expresses the fact that Yaa is positive. 


§10. Approximate solution of the transport equation 


Because of the complexity of the law of interaction of molecules (especially 
polyatomic ones), which determines the function w in the collision integral, the 
Boltzmann equation cannot really be even written down in an exact form for 
specific gases. However, even with linearization and some simple assumptions 
about the nature of the molecular interaction, the complexity of the mathematical 
structure of the transport equation makes it generally impossible to solve in an 
exact analytical form. Fairly efficient methods for the approximate solution of the 
Boltzmann equation are therefore of particular significance in the kinetic theory of 
gases. The principle as applied to a monatomic gas is as follows (S. Chapman 1916). 

Let us first take the problem of thermal conduction. For a monatomic gas, the 
specific heat c, = 5/2, and the linearized equation (7.3) becomes 


-v(3— po?) = I(g), (10.1) 
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where B = m/2T; the linear integral operator I(g) is defined by 


I(@)= Í Í vafoal@ + gi- g- g) dp: do, (10.2) 


corresponding to the collision integral (3.9), and the equilibrium distribution func- 
tion ist 


folv) = (NBPIm re. (10.3) 


An efficient method of approximately solving equation (10.1) is based on 
expanding the required functions in terms of a complete set of mutually orthogonal 
functions, which may with especial advantage be taken as the Sonine polynomials 
(D. Burnett 1935). These are defined byt 





l apd" gieti 
Sa) = 4 ex “ae (e*x"**), (10.4) 


where r is any number and s is a positive integer or zero. In particular, 
SP=1, Si)=rt+i-x (10.5) 


The orthogonality property of these polynomials for a given r and different s is 
Í eX SFS x) dx = Tr + s+ Iêsls l (10.6) 
0 


We shall seek the solution of (10.1) as the expansion 


g(v) = (BIN)v > A,SiABe2). (10.7) 


By omitting the term with s =0, we automatically satisfy the condition (7.4), the 
integral being zero because the polynomials with s =0 and s#0 are orthogonal. 
The expression in parentheses on the left of (10.1) is the polynomial S},(Bv?), and 
this equation therefore becomes 


— vS!(Bv?) = (BIN) > AL(VS$p). (10.8) 


Multiplying both sides scalarly by vfo(v)S'(Bc*) and integrating over d'p, we 


+The distribution function is every where taken to be defined in momentum space. This, however, does 
not prevent it from being expressed for convenience in terms of the velocity v= pim. 
They differ only in normalization and affix numbering from the generalized Laguerre polynomials: 


(1) 


(r+s)! 





Si(x)= Liss(x). 
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obtain a set of algebraic equations 


A 


> aA, ="? bn, 1=1,2,..., (10.9) 


irl 
with 
ay =~ (BIN?) | fov  Shal Sidd’ 
= (BIN Hv S2 VSip}, (10.10) 
the notation being 


{F, G}= Í ffedlv — vil AF ACG) d`p d'p: do, 


ACF) = F(v')+ F(vi)— F(v) — Fhv). (10.11) 


There is no equation with | = 0 in (10.9), since aos = 0 because of the conservation 
of momentum: A(wvS°,) = A(v) = 0. The thermal conductivity is calculated by sub- 
stituting (10.7) in the integral (7.7). The condition (7.4) shows that this integral (with 
€ = mv’) can be put in the form 


K=-4 f foSte(Be4v gdp 
and the result is 
k = 5A,/4. (10.12) 
The advantage of expanding in Sonine polynomials is shown by the simplicity of 
the right-hand side of equations (10.9) and the expression (10.12). 


The calculations are entirely similar for the viscosity. The solution of (8.6) is 
sought in the form 


Bop = — (B7/N?)(vavg — 307 Sag) 2 B,S§p(Bv’). (10.13) 
Substitution in (8.6), multiplication by 
fo(v) SSB vave —4v7Sa), 


and integration over dp leads to the set of equations 


> b.Bs = 580, 1=0,1.2,..., (10.14) 
s-0 
where 


bis = (B INH vave —307Sap)Ssp, (vate — }v78ap)S inh. (10.15) 
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The viscosity is found from (8.9) as 


n =4mBo. (10.16) 


The infinite set of equations (10.9) or (10.14) is approximately solved by retaining 
only the first few terms in the expansion (10.7) or (10.13), i.e. by artificially 
terminating the set. The approximation converges extremely rapidly as the number 
of terms increases: in general, retaining just one term gives the value of x or y with 
an accuracy of 1-2%.T 

We shall show that the approximate solution of the linearized transport equation 
for monatomic gases by the above method gives values of the kinetic coefficients 
that are certainly less than would follow from the exact solution of the equation. 

The transport equation may be written in the symbolic form 


I(g) = L, (10.17) 


where the functions g and L are vectors in the thermal conduction problem, and 
tensors of rank two in the viscosity problem. The corresponding kinetic coefficient 
is determined from the function g as a quantity proportional to the integral 


= f fered: (10.18) 


see $9. The approximate function g, however, satisfies not equation (10.17) itself 
but only the integral relation 


f fere) dp = | foLg ap, (10.19) 


as is evident from the way in which the Coefficients in the expansions of g are 
determined. 

The statement made above follows immediately from the “variational principle” 
whereby the solution of (10.17) gives a maximum of the functional (10.18) within 
the class of functions that satisfy the condition (10.19). The validity of this 
principle is easily shown by considering the integral 


= Í folg - pI (g — p) d’p, 


where g is the solution of (10.17), and ¢ any trial function that satisfies the 
condition (10.19). This integral is positive, by the general property (9.13) of the 
operator I. Expanding the parentheses, we write 


= Í folgl (g) + eI (~) — oI lg) — gf le) d'p- 


tThe convergence is, 


diffusi however, somewhat less good in problems of diffusion. and especially of thermal 
sion, 
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Since for a monatomic gas the principle of detailed balancing is valid in the form 
(2.8), the operator I has the self-conjugacy property (9.11).1 Hence the integrals of 


the last two terms in the braces are equal. Then substitution of I[(g)= L gives 
1 


— | folel 2) + of(e)—201(e)} d'p =- | folg (e) + ole) -2L9} dp > 0. 
Finally, transforming the integral of the last term by means of (10.19), we find 


= Í fogI (g) d'p >- Í fopI le) d’p, 


as was to be proved. 

There is a case that is of formal interest though having no direct physical 
significance, namely a gas of particles interacting according to U = a/r*.t This has 
the property that the collision cross-section for such particles (determined by 
classical mechanics) is inversely proportional to the relative speed v,e, and so the 
product vdo which appears in the collision integral depends only on the scattering 
angle 6, not on ve. The property in question is easily proved by dimensional 
arguments: the cross-section depends only on three parameters, namely the con- 
stant a, the particle mass m, and the velocity ven and from these we can form no 
dimensionless combination, and only one combination v,d(a/m)'? having the 
dimensions of area, which must therefore be proportional to the cross-section. This 
property of the cross-section greatly simplifies the structure of the collision 
integral, and it becomes possible to find exact solutions of the linearized transport 
equations for the thermal conduction and viscosity problems. These solutions are 
found to be just the first terms in the expansions (10.7) and (10.13).8 


PROBLEMS] 


PROBEFM I. Find the thermal conductivity of a monatomic gas, retaining only the first term in the 
expansion (10.7). 

So: UTION, With one term of the cxpansion, equations (10.9) reduce 10 A; = 15/4ays. To calculate the 
integral (10.10) with | = s = 1, we express v, vz, v‘, vi in terms of the velocily of the centre of mass and 
the relative velocities of the lwo atoms: 


zti VEREER 
V=Av+tvi)=xv'+ vi), 
Wa =V—Vi, Viel = V— Vi, 

2 

v? + vr = 2V? + sua, 


apd’ pr= md Vd vv. 


tit musi be emphasized that the variational principle as stated above is dependent on this, and is not 
valid when the principle of detailed balancing has only ils most general form (2.3). 

+The transport properties of this gas model were first discussed by J. C. Maxwell (1866). 

$A detailed account of the theory for this case is given in §§38-40 of L. Waldmann’s article in 
Handbuch der Physik 12, 295, 1958. 

{Formulae (1)~(6) are due 10 Chapman and Enskog. 
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A simple calculation gives 
AS$) = ABtv) = BIV. viavia ~ (V- Wedel 
Squaring and averaging over the directions of V, we obtain 
IB [via (veel. via JV? = ÈB via V? sin’ 6. 


Integration over 47V? dV and over the directions of vra (the latter reducing to a multiplication by 47) 
gives finally 


e 22,4 
ain B'e) | f expl- {Bv va sin? 0 SZ dra d8; (1) 
4 o Jo d@ 
the thermal conductivity is 


k =75/l6au. (2) 


PROBLEM 2. The same as Problem 1, but for the viscosity. 
SOLUTION. We find in a similar manner 


Bo =5{bo, n =5m{4boo. 
In the integral (10.15) with |= s =0, aA 
A(vatp — 1078p) = tret, areh p — Viet adiet.p)- 
The square of this is 
deta sin? 6. 
Integration over d'V and over the directions of ver Shows that bo = an. so that 
n = 4mx/ 15. (3) 


For a monatomic gas, the specific heat cp = 5/2; hence the ratio of the kinematic viscosity v = n/Nm to 
the thermometric conductivity y = x/Ncp. called the Prandil number, is, in this approximation 


uly = 2/3 (4) 


whatever the law of interaction of the atoms.t 

PROBLEM 3. In the saine approximation, find the thermal conductivity and viscosity of a monatomic 
gas when the atoms are regarded as hard elastic spheres with diameter d. 

SOLUTION. The scattering of one sphere by another is equivalent 10 that of a point particle by an 


impenetrable sphere of radius d: the cross-section is therefore do = (:d)'do. Calculation of the integral 
(1) gives the resultst 





T =% a 
K = 64V nd" Fr arp V= (5) 
5 V(mT) 
= REV = 
1 = Vad V(mT)= 0.18 a: (6) 


łFor a gas with the interaction law U = alr‘, formulae (1)-(4) become exact, and lead to the values 
k =3.04T(ma) °, 7 =0.81T(mla)'”. 
To illustrate the rapidity with which successive approximations converge, it may be mentioned that 


the inclusion of the second and third terms in the expansions (10.7) and (10.13) multiplies the 
expressions (5) and (6) by (1 +0.015 + 0.001) and (1 + 0.023 + 0.002) respectively. 
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§11. Diffusion of a light gas in a heavy gas 


The phenomenon of diffusion in a mixture of two gases will be studied here for 
some particular cases which allow a fairly extensive theoretical analysis. 

Let N, and N, denote the particle number densities of the two components of the 
mixture, and let the concentration of the mixture be expressed by c = N,/N, where 
N =N,+ N.. The total number density of particles is related to the pressure and 
temperature by N = P/T. The gas pressure is constant throughout the volume; let 
the concentration and the temperature vary along the x-axis (by allowing a 
temperature variation, we include thermal diffusion in the problem). 

Let us consider diffusion in a mixture of gases of which one (the “heavy” gas) 
consists of molecules whose mass is much larger than that of the particles of the 
other (the “light” gas). The latter will be assumed monatomic. Since the mean 
thermal energy of translational motion is the same for all particles (at a given 
temperature), the mean speed of the heavy molecules is much less than that of the 
light ones, and they can be approximately regarded as being at rest. When a light 
and a heavy particle collide, the latter may be assumed to remain fixed, while the 
velocity of the light particle changes direction but remains unaltered in magnitude. 

In this section we shall take the case where the concentration of the light gas (gas 1) 
in the mixture is Small. Then collisions between its atoms are relatively rare and we 
may suppose that the light particles collide only with the heavy ones.t 

In the general case of an arbitrary gas mixture, a separate transport equation has 
to be set up for the distribution function of the particles of each component, the 
right-hand side containing the sum of the collision integrals between the particles of 
each component and those of that and every other component. In the particular 
case under discussion, however, it is convenient to derive the simplified transport 
equation ab initio. 

The required equation is to determine the distribution function for the particles 
of the light gas, which we denote by f(p, x). With the assumptions made, collisions 
between light and heavy particles do not affect the distribution of the latter, and in 
the diffusion problem this distribution can be taken as given. 

Let @ be the angle between the direction of the momentum p = myvy of a light 
particle and the x-axis. It is evident from the symmetry of the conditions of the 
problem that the distribution function will depend only on @ (and on the variables p 
and x). Let do = F(p, a) do’ denote the cross-section for collisions in which a light 
particle with momentum p acquires a momentum p' = my’ directed into the solid- 
angle element do’; a is the angle between the vectors p and p’ (whose magnitudes 
are equal). The probability per unit path length that the particle undergoes such a 
collision is N2do, where N2 is the number density of heavy particles; the prob- 
ability per unit time is found by multiplying by the speed of the particle: Nav do. 

Let us consider particles in a given unit of volume having momenta in a given 
range dp of magnitudes and directed into the solid-angle element do. The 
number of such particles is f d'p = f(p, 0, x)p? dp do. Of these, 


f(p, 0, x)p? dp do. NwF(p, a) do’ 


tThe kinetic theory of this model was first developed by H. A. Lorentz (1905). 
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particles per unit time acquire by collisions a momentum p’ directed into do’. Thus 
the total number of particles whose momentum changes direction is 


d'p Í Nwf(p, 0, x)F(p, a) do’. 
Conversely, of the particles in d'p’ = p” dp’ do’, 


f(p', 0’, x)p” dp’ do’. Nw' F(p’, a) do 


acquire a velocity directed into do. Since p’= p, the total number of particles that 
acquire a velocity in dp as a result of collisions is 


dp | Noort, 8', x)F(p, a)do'. 


Thus the change in the number of particles in d?p is the difference 


dp. Nav Í F(p, a)lf(p, 0’, x)— F(p, 0, x)]do’. 


This must equal the total time derivative 
d’p(dfldt) = @pv . Vf = d‘p(aflax)v cos 0. 


Equating the two expressions gives the required transport equation 
v cos 0 afjax = Nw Í F(p, aif(p, 0'. x)— f(p, 0, DI do'= CF) ALD) 


The right-hand side is zero for any function f that does not depend on the direction 
of p, and not only for the Maxwellian function fo as in the case of the Boltzmann 
equation. This is because of the assumption that the magnitude of the momentum is 
unchanged in the scattering of light particles by heavy ones: such collisions 
evidently leave steady any energy distribution of light particles. In reality, equation 
(11.1) corresponds only to the zero-order approximation with respect to the small 
quantity m/m, and energy relaxation occurs in the next approximation. 

If the concentration and temperature gradients are not too large (these quantities 


varying only slightly over distances of the order of the mean free path), f may be 
Sought as the sum 


f = folp, x) + Sf (p, 0, x), 


Where ôf is a small correction to the local-equilibrium distribution function fo and is 
linear in the gradients of c and T. In turn, we seek df in the form 


ôf = cos @. g(p, x). (11.2) 


ba trei 
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where g is a function of p and x only. In substituting in (11.1), it is sufficient to 


retain the fọ term on the left-hand side; in the collision integral, the fọ term 
disappears: 


C(f) = gN2v | F(p, a)(cos 6'— cos 0) do’; 


the function g, which is independent of the angles, has been taken outside the 
integral. 

This integral may be simplified as follows. We take the direction of the momen- 
tum p as the polar axis for the measurement of angles. Let ẹ and qg’ be the 
azimuths of the x-axis and the momentum p’ relative to this polar axis. Then 


cos 0’ = cos 0 cosa + sin @ sin a coslo ~ ¢’). 


The solid-angle element do'=sinadadg’, since a is the polar angle for the 
momentum p'. The integral of the term in cos(g— @') gives zero from the in- 
tegration over dg’. The result is 


C(f) = — N20,(p)vg cos 0 = — Naot (p)véf, (11.3) 
where 


o(p)=2a | F(p, a)(1 — cos a) sin a da 


= f (cos a) do (11.4) 


is Called the transport cross-section for collisions. 
From (11.1), we now find 


l a 
e(P.x)=— yn (11.5) 


The diffusion flux i is, by definition, the flux of molecules of one component of 
the mixture (in this case, the light component). It is calculated from the distribution 
function as the integral 


i= | fv dp, (11.6) 
or, since the vector i is along the x-axis, 


i= f cos 0. fod'p= | cos 0. gvd’p; (11.7) 
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the fo term disappears on integration over angles. Substitution of (11.5) gives 


ve = | oe cos? Oa 
E -X ax alp) 





=} 2 ffe 
—  3N2 ax J o dp- 
This expression may be written 
L 
La we Jx 2 Nolo}, 


where the averaging is over the Maxwellian distribution. Lastly, we use the 
concentration c = N,/N ~ N,/N2 (since by hypothesis N.> N,), and replace N, 
approximately by N = P/T. The pressure being constant, we find the result 


oT 
ax" 


= nep Z [Foo] 





ax ôT (11.8) 


This is to be compared with the phenomenological expression for the diffusion 
flux, 


kr 


i=-ND(ve +% 


vr), (11.9) 


which defines the diffusion Coefficient D and the thermal diffusion ratio kr; the 
product Dr = Dk; is the thermal diffusion Coefficient (see FM, §58).t Thus we find 


D = (TP uo). (11.10) 
kp = eT oe zl og ee), 1.11) 


In diffusion equilibrium in a non-uniformly heated gas, a concentration. dis- 
tribution is set up in which the diffusion flux i=0. Equating to a constant the 
expression in the braces in (11.8), we obtain 


c = constant X (11.12) 


ata 
(loy 


Assuming that the cross-section o; is independent ofthe velocity, and noting that 
(v)~(T/m,)"2, we find that, in diffusion equilibrium of a mixture with a low 


tThe phenomenon of thermal diffusion was predicted by Enskog (1911) for precisely this model of a 
gas mixture. 
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concentration of the light gas, that concentration is proportional to VT, i.e. the 
light gas is concentrated in the regions where the temperature is high. 
The diffusion coefficient is, in order of magnitude, 


D~ ol, (11.13) 


where v is the mean thermal speed of the light-gas molecules and | ~ 1/No the 
mean free path. There is a well-known elementary derivation of this formula. The 
number of molecules of gas | passing across unit area perpendicular to the x-axis 
from left to right per unit time is equal in order of magnitude to the product Nd, 
where the density N, must be taken at a distance | to thc left of the area, i.e. at the 
points from which the molecules reach that area without undergoing collisions. We 
similarly find the number of molecules crossing the same area from right to left, 
and the difference between the two numbers gives the diffusion flux: 


i~ N(x —Dt — N(x + Dt ~- lw dN\/ dx, 


which gives (11.13).t 


§ 12. Diffusion of a heavy gas in a light gas 


Let us now consider the opposite limiting case, where the concentration of the 
heavy gas in the mixture is small. In this case, the diffusion coefficient may be 
calculated indirectly without using the transport equation, by finding the mobility 
of the heavy-gas particles, regarding this gas as being in an external field. The 
mobility b is related to the diffusion coefficient of the same particles by the familiar 
Einstein’s relation 


D =bT; (12.1) 


see FM, §59. ? 

The mobility is, by definition, the proportionality coefficient between the mean 
velocity V acquired by a gas particle in the external field, and the force f exerted on 
the particle by the field: 


V= Of. (12.2) 


The velocity V is determined from the condition that the force f balances the 
resistance f, exerted on the moving heavy particle by the light particles; collisions 
between heavy particles may be neglected, because there are relatively few of 


tDiffusion, thermal conduction and viscosity are brought about by the same mechanism, namely direct 
molecular transport. The thermal conduction may be regarded as a “diffusion of energy” and the 
viscosity as a “diffusion of momentum”. We may therefore assert that the diffusion coefficient D, the 
thermometric conductivity x =/Ncp and the kinematic viscosity v = n/Nm are of the same order of 
magnitude; this leads to the formulae (7.10) for the thermal conductivity and (8.11) for the viscosity. 
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them. The distribution function of the light particles is Maxwellian: 


E N, mv? 
fo= Gam TPZ P vo IT i; 


where m, is the mass of a light particle. 

Let us consider one particular heavy particle with velocity V, and take coor- 
dinates moving with that particle; let v denote the velocities of the light particles in 
these coordinates. The distribution function of the light particles in these coor- 
dinates is fo(v + V); cf. (6.9). Assuming that V is small, we can write 


folv + V) = fae) — miv. VIT). (12.3) 

The required resistance f, can be calculated as the total momentum transferred to 
the heavy particle by light particles colliding with it per unit time. The frame of 
reference is unchanged in a collision. The light particle carries momentum mv; 
after the collision, in which its momentum is turned through an angle a, it carries 
away an average momentum mv Cos a. The average momentum transferred to the 
heavy particle in such a collision is therefore m,v(I — cos a). Multiplying this by the 
flux of light particles with velocity v and by the cross-section do for such a 


collision, and integrating, we obtain the total momentum transferred to the heavy 
particle: 


f, =m, | fev + Vi0ve, dp, 


again with the notation (11.4). When fo(v + V) is substituted in the form (12.3), the 
first term gives zero in the integration over directions of v, leaving 


m? 3 
{, = -TE | fow . Y vvo: d'p, 
or, averaging over directions of v, 
f,= -MEy f fojon? d 
ages 5 ea 
2 
n 
=- N, zF Vow), 


where the angle brackets again denote averaging over the ordinary Maxwellian 
distribution. Lastly, since in this case N, > N2, we write N, =N = PJT, so that 


2 
P 
f =- ST (ow). 


Equating to zero the sum of the resistance f, and the external force f, we find from 
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(12.2) the mobility b, and thence the diffusion coefficient 
D = bT =3T?/m/P(o,v’). (12.4) 


To calculate the thermal diffusion in this case, it would be necessary to know the 
distribution function of the light-gas particles in the presence of a temperature 
gradient. The thermal diffusion coefficient therefore cannot be calculated in a general 
form here. 

In order of magnitude D ~ o/No, where 5 ~ V(T/m) is, as in (11.13), the mean 
thermal speed of the light-gas molecules. Thus the order of magnitude of the 
diffusion coefficient is the same in each case: 


D ~ T??/oPm,"”, (12.5) 


PROBLEM 


Determine the diffusion coefficient in a mixture of two gases (one light and one heavy), regarding their 
particles as hard elastic spheres with diameters d; and d2. 

SOLUTION. The collision cross-section do = n(d; + d} do/167, and so the transport cross-section 
on = 4a(ds + d}, equal in this Case to the total cross-section o. The diffusion coefficient is 


D = AT” (di + doy Pm”, 


where m; is the mass of a light particle and A is a numerical factor. When the concentration of the light 
gas is small, a calculation from (11.10) gives 


A =4(2]r}” = 0.68. 
When the concentration of the heavy gas is small, (12.4) gives 
A =3]2V (27) = 0.6. 


Note that the values of A in the two limiting cases are almost equal. 


$13. Transport phenomena in a gas in an external field 


The rotational degrees of freedom of molecules provide the mechanism whereby 
an external magnetic or electric field can affect transport phenomena in a gas.t The 
effect is of the same nature in the magnetic and electric cases; we shall first discuss 
a gas in a magnetic field. 

A rotating molecule has in general a magnetic moment, whose average value (in 
the quantum-mechanical sense) will be denoted by p. The magnetic field will be 
assumed so weak that uB is small in comparison with the intervals in the fine 
structure of molecular levels.t We can then neglect the influence of the field on the 


tThis mechanism was pointed out by Yu. M. Kagan and L. A. Maksimov (1961), who also derived the 
results given in this section. 

tIn macroscopic electrodynamics, the mean value (over physically infinitesimal volumes) of the 
magnetic field is called the magnetic induction and denoted by B. When the density of the medium is 
low, as in a gas, the magnetization is negligible, and the vector B then Coincides with the macroscopic 
field H. 
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state of the molecule, so that the magnetic moment is calculated for the un- 
perturbed state. For fairly high temperatures, the case we shall consider, uB is 
small in comparison with T also: this enables us to neglect the influence of the field 
on the equilibrium distribution function of the gas molecules. 

The magnetic moment is parallel to the rotational angular momentum M of the 
molecule, and may be written 


p= yM. (13.1) 


Classical rotation of the molecule corresponds to large rotational quantum num- 
bers; we can then neglect in M the difference between the total angular momentum 
(including spin) and the rotational angular momentum. The value of the constant 
coefficient y depends on the nature of the molecule and the nature of its magnetic 
moment. For example, with a diatomic molecule having non-zero spin S, 


y ~ (20/M )us, (13.2) 


where ug is the Bohr magneton, and the number o =J- K is the difference 
between the quantum numbers J of the total angular momentum and K of the 
rotational angular momentum (o takes the values S, S—1,...,— S); in the 
denominator, the difference between J and K is not significant: M = hJ ~ hK. In 
(13.2) it is assumed that the spin-axis interaction in the molecule is small in 
comparison with the intervals in the rotational structure of the levels (Hund’s case 
b).t 

In a magnetic field B, the molecule is subjected to a torque u X B. The vector M 
is then no longer constant during the “free” motion of the molecule, but varies 
according to 


dM/dt = p xB =- yB x M; (13.3) 


the vector M precesses about the direction of the field with angular velocity ~ yB. 
The left-hand side of the transport equation thus has an added term (df/dM) . M, 
and the equation becomes 


df y. 2f 


of pee ee 
spt 5p t YMXB Cif). (13.4) 


aM 


The variables [ on which the distribution function depends must also include the 
discrete variable o, which determines the value of the magnetic moment, if there is 
such a variable, as in (13.2). 

In problems of thermal conduction and viscosity, we again take a distribution 
close to the equilibrium one, and express it as 


f = fol + x/T). (13.5) 


tFormula (13.2) follows from the exact formula for case b, derived in QM, § 113, Problem 3, on taking 
the limit of large J and K with a fixed difference J-— K. The contribution of the orbital angular 
momentum A is then negligible, being of the next order of smallness in 1/J. 
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We shall first show that a term in dfo/@M does not occur in the transport equation. 
Since fo depends only on the energy e(I) of the molecule, and de/aM is equal to the 
angular velocity Q, we have 


yM XB. afda M = yMXB. Q ðfolðe. (13.6) 


For molecules of the rotator and spherical-top types, M and Q are parallel, and the 
expression (13.6) is zero identically. In other cases, it becomes zero after averaging 
over the rapidly varying phases, the necessity for which has been explained in § I. 
When molecules of the symmetrical-top or asymmetrical-top type rotate, there is a 
rapid variation both of the direction of the axes of the molecule itself and of that of 
its angular velocity Q. After the averaging mentioned, Q can retain only the 
component Qu along the constant vector M, and for this component the product 
M.BX Qy =0. 

The remaining terms in the transport equation are transformed in the same way 
as in §7 or §8. For instance, in the thermal conduction problem we find the 
equation 





eM) -eT = . 2X. 
pty. VT =—yMxB- X+ I(x). (13.7) 


The solution of this equation is again to be sought in the form x = g. VT, but there 
are now three vectors v, M, B, not two, available to construct the vector function 
g(T). The external field creates a distinctive direction in the gas. The process of 
thermal conductior -therefore becomes anisotropic, and the scalar coefficient x has 
to be replaced by « thermal conductivity tensor Kag, which determines the heat flux 
by 


Ga = — Kap OTIAX,. (13.8) 


The tensor Kag is calculated from the distribution function as the integral 


1 
Kap =- | foevags dT- (13.9) 


cf. (7.5). 
The general form of a tensor of rank two depending on the vector B is 


Kap 7 «bap + «babs + K2€apyDy> (13.10) 


where b = B/B, egg, is the antisymmetric unit tensor, and K, Ki, K2 are scalars 
depending on the field strength B. The tensor (13.10) obviously has the propertyt 


Kap(B) = kpa(— B). (13.11) 


*This property expresses the symmetry of the kinetic coefficients in the presence of a magnetic field. 
In the present case. it necessarily follows from the existence of only the one vector b from which the 
tensor Kag Can be constructed. 
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The expression (13.10) corresponds to the heat flux 
q=—KVT — x. b(b. VT)— KVT xb. (13.12) 


The last term is what ts called an odd effect, changing sign with the field. 

The integral term I(x) on the right of (13.7) is given by (6.5). The integrand 
contains the function fo, which is proportional to the gas density N. Separating this 
factor and dividing both sides of the equation by it, we find that N appears only in 
the combinations B/N with the field and VT/N with the temperature gradient. It is 
therefore clear that the function fox = fog. VT will depend on the parameters N 
and B only through the ratio B/N; the integrals (13.9) will also depend only on this 
quantity, and therefore so will the coefficients x, Kı, K2 in (13.12). The density N is 
proportional (at a given temperature) to the gas pressure P. Thus the thermal 
conductivity of a gas in a magnetic field depends on the field and the pressure only 
through the ratio B/P.t 

When B increases, the first term on the right of (13.7) increases, but the second 
term is unchanged. It is therefore clear that as B —> « the solution of the equation must 
be a function depending only on the direction (not the magnitude) of the field, and 
this function must make identically zero the term M xB. 4 x/@M in the equation: 
accordingly, the coefficients x, Kı, Kz tend to constant limits independent of B, as 
Boo, 

The treatment of the viscosity of a gas in a magnetic field is similar. The 
corresponding transport equation is 


(mvv - <0 oe) Vag = 10) ~ YM XB 2X, (13.13) 


cf. (6.19). The solution is to be sought in the form x = gag Vag. Instead of the two 


viscosity coefficients y and ¢, we must now use a tensor Naps of rank four which 
determines the viscous stress tensor 


Tag = Napys V6; (13.14) 


by definition, the tensor ‘ogy iS Symmetric in the pairs of suffixes a, B and y, ô. 
With the known function x, its components are calculated as 


Napys = — f mvavefogys dI. (13.15) 


The viscosity tensor thus found will necessarily satisfy the condition 


Nopys(B) = Nysap(~ B), (13.16) 


which expresses the symmetry of the kinetic coefficients. 
With the vector b = B/B (and the unit tensors ôg and egy), we can construct the 


tThe change in the thermal conductivity of a gas in a magnetic field is called the Senftleben effect. 
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following independent tensor combinations having the symmetry properties of 
Nagys: 


(1) Sayôgs + Sasôpy» 

(2) 8agôys, 

(3) Saybgbs + Sgybabs + Sasbgby + Sgsb.b,, 

(4) bagb,bs5 + b,sbabg, (13.17) 
(5) babpbyDs, 

(6) bayôg + BpySas + Das Spy + BysSays 

(T) Baybpbs + bpybabs + Basbab, + besbaby, 


where bag = — bga = €apyDy- In all these combinations except (4), the property (13.16) 
follows automatically from the symmetry with respect to the pairs of suffixes a, B 
and y,8; in (4), the two terms are combined in order to satisfy the condition 
(13.16).T 

In accordance with the number of tensors (13.17), a gas in a magnetic field in 
general has seven independent viscosity coefficients. These may be defined as the 
coefficients in the following expression for the viscous stress tensor: 


aig = 2N(Vag — 3ôap div V) + L8ag div V 
+ 9i(2 Vag — Sap div V + SagVysbybs — 2Vaybybp 
~2Vpybyb. + babg div V + babgV,sb,bs) 
+ 2 Vaybybg + Vaybyba — 2babgVysbybs) 
+ 93( Vaybpy + Va,bay — Vysbaybgbs — Vysbpybabs) 
+ 2nd Vysbaybpbs + Vysbpybabs) + £ilBag Vysbybs + babs div V); (13.18) 


Vag is defined in (6.12). This is so constructed that 7, nı,- - -, na are coefficients of 
tensors which give zero on contraction with respect to the suffixes a, B; £ and £, 
are cocfficients of tensors with non-zero trace, and may be called second viscosity 
coefficients. Note that they contain not only the scalar div V but also V,sb,bs. The 
first two terms in (13.18) correspond to the usual expression for the stress tensor, 
so that y and ¢ are the ordinary viscosity coefficients. 

The tensors kag and Nagys Must be true tensors, since they satisfy the condition of 
symmetry under inversion. The abandonment of this condition (for a gas of 
stereoisomeric material) would therefore not lead to the presence of any new 
terms. 

Such abandonment would, however, bring about new effects, with a heat flux g™ 
due to the velocity gradients and viscous stresses oP due to the temperature 
gradient. These cross-effects are described by the formulae 


Qi = CpagVap O25" = — dag vô Tl aX (13.19) 


tlt is unnecessary to write down combinations of terms with two factors bag: since the product of two 
tensors eug, reduces to products of tensors dag, such combinations would reduce to those already 
included in (13.17). 
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where Cy,«g and aag.y are tensors of rank three symmetric in the pair of suffixes 
separated by the comma. With x, and X, chosen as in §9, the kinetic coefficients 
yap and yoo are Tey ag and Tagg. Onsager’s principle thus shows that in the 
presence of a magnetic field we must have 


Taag. (B) = Cy, op(— B). (13.20) 
The general form of such tensors is 
op, y = A1Dabgb, + A2b Sag + a3(Dadgy + bgbay) + As(baybg + bgyba). (13.21) 


All the terms here are pseudotensors, and so the relations (13.19) with these 
coefficients are not invariant under inversion. 

Let us now briefly consider transport phenomena in a gas in an electric field. We 
take a gas consisting of polar molecules (i.e. having a dipole moment d) of the 
symmetrical-top type. In an electric field, a polar molecule is acted on by a torque 
d xE, so that the transport equation contains a term 


M. affaM= dx E. affaM. 


The direction of d is along the axis of the molecule and is unrelated to that of the 
rotational angular momentum M. However, as a result of averaging with respect to 
the rapid precession of the top’s axis about the direction of the constant vector M, 
there remains in the above term only the component d along M, and it becomes 


yM XE. af/aM., (13.22) 


where y= od/M; the variable o (the cosine of the angle between d and M) now 
takes a continuous series of values from —1 to +1. The expression (13.22) differs 
from the corresponding term in the magnetic case only in that B is replaced by E. 
Thus all the above transport equations and the conclusions drawn from them remain 
valid. t 

There is, however, a difference arising from the fact that the electric field E is a true 
vector, not a pseudovector, and is unaffected by time reversal. For this reason, 
Onsager’s principle for the thermal conductivity and viscosity tensors is here 
expressed by 


«.p(E) = Kpa (E), Nagysl E) = Nysagl E), (13.23) 


instead of (13.11) and (13.16). Correspondingly, Kz = 0 and 73 = ns = 0 in (13.10) and 
(13.18) (where now b = E/ E).ł On the other hand, cross-effects are possible not only 
in a stereoisomeric gas, for which (13.21) is fully valid, but also in a gas of non- 
stereoisomeric molecules: the expression (13.21) with a,=0 is then a true tensor. 


tDiatomic molecules rotate in a plane perpendicular to M: hence o = 0 for a diatomic polar molecule. 
In such a case the effect of the electric field on the motion of the molecules appears in the transport 
equation only in the quadratic approximation with respect to the field. 

łIn a gas of non-stereoisomeric molecules, the absence of the terms in «>. 73. na in an electric field is 
also required by the condition of invariance under inversion. 
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§ 14. Phenomena in slightly rarefied gases 


The dynamical equations of motion of a gas, including thermal conduction and 
internal friction, contain the heat flux q’ (the dissipative part of the energy flux q) 
and the viscous stress tensor oig (the dissipative part of the momentum flux Iag). 
These equations acquire real meaning when q’ and cig have been expressed in 
terms of the temperature and velocity gradients in the gas. However, the usual 
expressions linear in these gradients are just the first terms of expansions in powers 
of the small ratio I/L of the mean free path to the characteristic dimensions of the 
problem (called the Knudsen number K). If this ratio is not very small, it may be 
reasonable to make corrections based on the terms of the next order of smallness in 
IIL. Such corrections arise both in the equations of motion themselves and in the 
boundary conditions on these equations at the surfaces of bodies in the gas flow. 

The successive terms in the expansions of the fluxes q' and cig are expressed 
by means of the spatial derivatives of temperature, pressure and velocity, of 
various orders and raised to various powers. These terms must in principle be 
calculated by going to ‘further approximations in the solution of the transport 
equation. The zero-order approximation corresponds to the local-equilibrium dis- 
tribution function fy and the dynamical equations of an ideal fluid. The first-order 
approximation corresponds to the distribution function f = fo(14- x®/T) considered 
in §§ 6-8, and the Navier-Stokes equations of fluid dynamics,and the equation of 
thermal conduction. In the second-order approximation, the distribution function is 
to be sought in the form 


f= pirk xtti] (14.1) 


and the transport equation is to be linearized with respect to the second-order 
correction x”. The resulting equation is 


T (2o ) far Ta 
rar T * fat? 





1 
E w'faly xi — xy] dF; ar’ aT} = FH, (14.2) 


where I is again the linear integral operator (6.5). The symbol do/dt signifies that the 
time derivatives of macroscopic quantities which appear as a result of differentiat- 
ing fox/T are to be expressed in terms of spatial derivatives by means of the 
zero-order equations of fluid dynamics (Euler’s equations). The symbol ð,/ðt 
signifies that the time derivatives are to be eliminated by means of the first-order 
terms in the Navier-Stokes equations and the equation of thermal conduction (the 
terms containing 7, ¢ and x). 

We shall not write out all the numerous terms in q’ and gag that arise in the 
second approximation and are called Burnett terms (D. Burnett, 1935). In many 
cases these terms make a contribution to the solution that is small in comparison 
with the corrections in the boundary conditions, to be discussed below. In such 
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cases, the inclusion of corrections in the equations themselves would be an 
unjustifiable exaggeration of the attainable accuracy. We shall merely consider 
some typical correction terms and make estimates of them for motions of various 
kinds. 

First of all, let us note that the small parameter K = 1/L is related in a certain way 
to two parameters which describe the fluid motion, namely the Reynolds number R 
and the Mach number M. The Reynolds number is defined as R ~ VL/v, where V is 
the characteristic scale of velocity of the flow and v the kinematic viscosity; the 
Mach number M~ V/u, where u is the speed of sound. In a gas, the order of 
magnitude of the speed of sound is the same as the mean thermal speed È of the 
molecules, and the kinematic viscosity v ~lt. Hence R ~ VL/lé, M ~ V/é and the 
Knudsen number 


K~MIR. (14.3) 


Hence it is Clear that the condition K <1 for the flow to be governed by the linear 
equations of fluid dynamics imposes a limitation on the relative order of magnitude 
of R and M. Let us first consider “slow” motions, with 


R<Il, M<l. (14.4) 


Let us take any of the Burnett terms in the viscous stress tensor containing the 
product of two first derivatives of the velocity, for instance 


Va Ve. 


Oxy Ox,” (14.5) 


pl’ 
the coefficient pl? (where p is the gas density) is an order-of-magnitude estimate. 
This term gives a contribution ¢ ~ pl’?V7/L? to aig. The order of magnitude of the 
principal (Navier—Stokes) terms in the viscous stresses is 


o ~ n aV/ax ~ ple VIL, 
and the ratio 


oo ~1V/Lé ~ FRIL?. 


Since RS 1, we see that the terms (14.5) give a Correction to the viscous stresses 
whose relative order is S(i/L)’; the correction in the boundary conditions (see below) 
gives much larger corrections (~1/L) to the motion. 

The corrections are even smaller that arise from terms of the formt 


pl? at aT 


ms? OX_ OXg” (14.6) 


if the temperature gradients are those which result from the motion itself; this 
follows because the characteristic temperature differences AT ~ TV?”/u?. If, 


tTerms of this kind in the viscous stresses were first discussed by Maxwell (1879). 
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however, temperature differences are imposed from outside (e.g. by heated bodies 
immersed in the gas), the Burnett terms of the form (14.6) may cause a steady 
motion with characteristic velocities determined by the equilibrium equation 


8 pom 4 ay BP 
aX, (ang + Ou) aXe r 


An estimate of the speed of this motion is 
V ~WATY/LmiT? (14.7) 


(M. N. Kogan, V. S. Galkin and O. G. Fridlender 1970). In making the estimate, it 
must be remembered that the Laplacian of the temperature can be expressed, by 
means of the thermal conduction equation div (KVT) = 0, in terms of the square of 
the temperature gradient, and that the motion is caused only by the non-potential 
part d0'3/dxg of the force; the potential part is balanced by the pressure. 

Similar considerations apply to the correction terms in the heat flux q’. It is 
impossible to construct a second-order correction term from the derivatives of the 
temperature alone; the first such correction term (after —xVT) is constant x VAT 
(where A is the Laplacian operator), and thus is of the third order. The terms which 
include velocity derivatives as well as temperature derivatives, such as 


(pl?/m) div V . VT, 


again give corrections of relative order 1?/L”. 
Let us now go on to “fast” motions, with 


R>1l, MSI. (14.8) 


In such cases, the gas motion takes place in two regions: the main volume, where 
the viscous terms in the equations of motion are unimportant, and a thin boundary 
layer, in which the gas velocity decreases rapidly. 

Let us consider, for example, the flow of gas past a flat plate, taking the direction 
of flow as the x-axis. The thickness ô of the boundary layer on the plate is 


8 ~ (xv V)!2 ~ (xls VV), 


where x is the distance from the leading edge; see FM, §39. The characteristic 
dimension for the variation of the velocity in the x-direction is given by the 
coordinate x itself, and that in the y-direction, perpendicular to the plate, is given 
by the thickness ô of the boundary layer. Here, by the equation of continuity, 
V, ~ V,8/x. The principal term in the Navier-Stokes viscous stress tensor is 


Oxy ~ pv dV, dy ~ pul VIS. 


Among the Burnett terms in giy, however, there is none containing (dV,/dy)’; it is 
easily seen that the derivatives dV./dxg do not yield a tensor of rank two quadratic 
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in them whose xy-component contains that square. The largest terms in o{Ẹ} can 
only be those of the form 


pla Vday) div V ~ pl?V7/x6. 


Their ratio to o® is c/o ~ 1V/xi ~ (/5)’, which is again of the second order. 

We shall now show that the correction terms in the conditions at gas—solid 
boundaries yield effects of the first order in I/L. It follows that appreciable 
consequences of the rarefaction of the gas occur near solid surfaces. 

In non-rarefied gases, the boundary condition at the surface of a solid is that the 
temperatures of the gas and the solid are equal. In reality, however, this is an 
approximate condition, and applies only if the mean free path may be regarded as 
infinitesimal. When the finite mean free path at the surface of contact between a 
solid and a non-uniformly heated gas is taken into account, there is a difference of 
temperatures, which falls to zero, in general, only when there is complete thermal 
equilibrium and the gas temperature is constant.} 

Near a solid surface (at distances from it that are small, but not too small), the 
temperature gradient of the gas may be assumed constant, so that the temperature 
varies linearly with the distance. In the immediate neighbourhood of the wall, 
however, at distances ~l, the temperature variation is in general more complex and 
its gradient is not constant. The continuous curve in Fig. 1 shows the approximate 
form of the gas temperature near the surface. 

However, this true form of the temperature in the vicinity of the wall, which 
relates to distances comparable with the mean free path, is not important when 
considering the temperature distribution throughout the gas. As regards the tem- 
perature distribution near a solid wall, we are mainly concerned with only the 
straight part of the curve in Fig. 1, which extends to distances large compared with 





xY 





FIG. 1. 


tIn referring to the temperature of a gas in regions whose size is of the order of the mean free path, it 
is necessary, strictly speaking, to define what is meant by temperature. In the present case it will be 
defined in terms of the mean energy of the molecules at a given point in the gas, the function which 
determines the temperature from that mean energy being taken as the same as for large volumes of gas. 
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the mean free path. The equation of this straight line is determined by its slope and 
by the intercept on the ordinate axis. We are thus concerned not with the actual 
discontinuity of temperature at the wall, but with the discontinuity that results 
when the temperature gradient is assumed constant near the wall at all distances 
down to zero, as shown by the broken line in Fig. 1. Let ôT denote this 
extrapolated temperature discontinuity, defined as the gas temperature minus the 
wall temperature (the latter being arbitrarily taken as zero in Fig. 1). 

When the temperature gradient is zero, so is the discontinuity 5T. Hence, for 
fairly small temperature gradients, 


ôT = gdT]an; (14.9) 


the derivative is taken along the normal to the surface into the gas. The coefficient 
g may be Called the temperature discontinuity coefficient. If the gas temperature 
increases into the volume (@T/én >0), we must also have 5T>0, and so the 
coefficient g is positive. 

Similar effects occur at the boundary between a solid wall and a moving gas. 
Instead of “sticking” completely to the surface, a rarefied gas maintains a small but 
finite velocity near it, and slips along the surface. As in (14.9), we have as the speed 
of slip 


vo = E dV, /dn, (14.10) 


where V, is the tangential component of the gas velocity near the wall. Like g, the 
slip coefficient — is positive. The same comments apply to vp as were made 
regarding the temperature discontinuity 5T given by (14.9). This speed is, strictly 
speaking, not the actual speed of the gas at the wall itself, but the speed 
extrapolated on the assumption of a constant gradient dV,/dn in the layer of gas 
along the wall. 

The coefficients g and € have the dimensions of length, and are of the same order 
of magnitude as the mean free path: 


ge~l €~1L (14.11) 


The temperature discontinuity and the slip speed themselves are consequently 
quantities of the first order in I/L. To calculate the coefficients g and &, it would be 
necessary to solve the transport equation for the distribution function of the gas 
molecules near the surface. This equation would have to take account of collisions 
between the gas molecules and the wall, and it would therefore be necessary to 
know the law governing their scattering in such collisions. 

If the broken line in Fig. | is continued to intersect the abscissa axis, it makes an 
intercept of length g. Thus we can say that the temperature distribution in the 
presence of a temperature discontinuity is the same as if there were no dis- 
continuity but the wall were moved back a distance g. The same applies to the slip, 
with the wall moved back a distance & Of course, with these changes only the 
first-order terms in g or & should be retained in the solutions of problems in fluid 
mechanics. Since taking account of the temperature or velocity discontinuities is 
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equivalent to moving the boundaries by distances of the order of l, the resulting 
corrections in the solutions are of the order of 1d/dx ~ I/L, i.e. of the first order in 
WL. 

As well as the above corrections to the boundary conditions, there are other 
effects of the same order in I/L, which in many instances are more important, since 
some qualitatively new phenomena occur. 

One of these is a movement of gas near a non-uniformly heated solid surface, 
called thermal slip. It bears some analogy to thermal diffusion in a mixture of gases. 
Just as, in the presence of a temperature gradient in a gas mixture, collisions with 
molecules of the other gas create a flux of particles, so in this case a flux results 
from collisions with the non-uniformly heated wall by molecules in a thin layer of 
gas at the wall, whose thickness ~l. 

Let V, denote the tangential velocity acquired by the gas near the wall as a result 
of thermal slip, and V,T the tangential component of the temperature gradient. In 
the first approximation, we can suppose that V, is proportional to V,T, i.e. for an 
isotropic surface 


V, = pV, T. (14.12) 


The coefficient p must be proportional to the mean free path, since it is due to 
particles in a gas layer of that thickness. Then clearly, from dimensional arguments, 
p ~ llm. Expressing the mean free path in terms of the collision cross-section and 
the gas density, we have | ~ |/No ~ T/oP, and, finally, 


4 JT 
BOP Vin (14.13) 


The sign of p is not determined by thermodynamic requirements; experimental 
results show that usually u > 0. 

One further first-order effect is the presence in a moving gas of an additional 
surface heat flux (i.e. restricted to a layer at the wall with thickness ~1) qiurt, 
Proportional to the normal gradient of the tangential velocity: 


Asut = 9d V,/dn, (14.14) 


with the dimensions energy/length X time. 

The coefficients u and » are connected by a relation which follows from 
Onsager’ s principle. To derive this, let us consider the “surface” part of the rate of 
increase of entropy Sau, due to the motion of the gas at the wall and taken per unit 
area of the wall surface. This quantity consists of two parts. The presence of the 
heat flux qi,.¢contributes ~T ~’qiur. VT; cf. the corresponding expression for the rate of 
increase of entropy due to a bulk heat flux (FM, §49; SP 2, §88). Secondly, the wall 
Past which the gas is flowing is subject toa frictional force — 74 V,/dn per unit area. The 
energy dissipated per unit time is equal to the work done by this force, -n V,/an. V,, 
no division by T gives the contribution to the rate of increase of entropy. Thus we 

ave 


ee oer if av 
Ssunt = 7 Qsurt - VT TT nV, - FPE (14.15) 
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We now take as the X,, in the general statement of Onsager’s principle (§9), the 
vectors 


1 
X= AV X% =. 


A comparison of (14.15) with the expressions (9.3) shows that the corresponding 
quantities X, are the vectors 


x= Qsurt> k= 7 Vi. 


The “equations of motion” (9.1) are the relations (14.12) and (14.14); writing these 
as 


k= TeX. k= neT’X,, 
we obtain the required relation 


e = Tne (14.16) 


(L. Waldmann 1967). 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM 1. Two vessels containing a gas at different temperatures Tı and Tz are connected by a 
long tube. As a result of thermal slip, a pressure difference is established between the gases in the two 
vessels (tlc thermo-mechanical effect). Determine this difference. 

SOLUTION. The boundary condition at the surface of the tube for Poiseuille flow under the influence 
of the pressure and temperature gradients, with allowance for thermal slip, is v = p dTldx at r=R 
(where R is the tube radius and the x-axis is along the length of the tube). We find in the usual way (see 
FM, §17) the velocity distribution over the tube cross-section: 


„=L dP pe yy EL 
r= In dx È ER 


The mass of gas flowing through a cross-section of the whe per unit time is 


R‘ dP dT 
Q = Saa Jy * ORTR T (1) 








where p is the gas density. In mechanical equilibrium Q = 0, whence 


dP _8np dT 
dx R° dx" 


Integration over the whole length of the tube gives the pressure difference: 
P2- Pi = (8np{R’)(T2— Ti) 


(if T2- Tı İs fairly small, ņn and p may be taken as constants). An estimate of the order of magnitude of 
the effect by means of (14.13) and (8.11) gives 


SPIP ~ (7IR?)8TIT. 
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The velocity distribution over the tube cross-section when Q = 0 is 
(ej 
pe PURE dx’ 


The gas flows along the walls in the direction of the temperature gradient (v > 0), and near the axis of 
the tube it flows in the opposite direction (v <0). 

PROBLEM ?. Two tubes of length L and different radii (R, < R2) are joined at their ends; the 
junctions are maintained at different temperatures (T: >T), the difference being small. As a result of 
thermal slip, a circulatory motion of gas is established in the tubes. Find the total gas flow through the 
tube cross-sections. 

SOLUTION. Dividing (J) in Problem 1 by R* and integrating along a closed contour formed by the two 
tubes, we have 


Q = PE Ta- TRE- RÒ RI et 
The flow takes place in the direction shown in Fig. 2. 


4 


h 
Fic. 2. 


PROBLEM 3. Determine the force F acting on a sphere of radius R immersed in a gas where a 
constant temperature gradient VT = A is maintained. 
SOLUTION. The temperature distribution within the sphere is given by 


3x: 
T= PAE Arcos 0, 





where «i and x2 arc the thermal conductivities of the sphere and the gas; r and 0 are spherical polar 
coordinates with the origin at the centre of the sphere and the polar axis along A (see FM, §50, Problem 
2). Hence we find for the temperature gradient along the surface of the sphere 





R 38 Ky + 2k2 


The laminar flow of the gas resulting from the thermal slip is determined only by the one vector A 
The corresponding solution of the Navier-Stokes equation may therefore be sought in the same form as 
in the problem of liquid flow past a sphere moving in it (see FM, §20): 





a SEMAD, p IADA, 


where n = rfr; the additive constant in v is omitted, since we must have r = 0 as r >x. The constants a 
and b are found from the conditions 


t=0, və=(pİR)ðTləð at r=R; 
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their values are 
a = BIR* = — 3«2Rpf2«1 + 2x2). 
The force on the sphere is 
F=87anA +- l\2anpReVTi(«1 + 2«2). 


For the surface effects considered in these Problems to be in fact small compared with the volume 
effects. the temperature must vary only slightly over the radius of the tube in Problems | and 2. and 
over the radius of the sphere in Problem 3. 

PROBLEM 4. Two vessels joined by a long tube contain gas at the same temperature and at pressures 
Pı and P». Determine the heat flux betwcen the vessels which accompanies Poiseuille flow in the tube 
(the mechano-caloric effect). 

SOLUTION. According to (14.14) and (14.16), the heat flux along the walls of the tube is 


g' = 2nRq it = 27RTp AVI dr. 
From the condition of mechanical equilibrium of the liquid in a steady flow. we have 
2qRn dVidr = wR? dPidx = 7R°(P:— PyIL. 
Hence, finally. 


q' = aR T(P- PIL. 


§ 15. Phenomena in highly rarefied gases 


The phenomena discussed in §14 are no more than correction effects associated 
with higher powers of the ratio of the mean free path | to the characteristic 
dimensions L of the problem; this ratio was supposed still small. If the gas is so 
rarefied, or the dimensions L are so small, that I/L2=1, the equations of fluid 
dynamics become completely inapplicable, even with corrected boundary con- 
ditions. 

In the general case of any I/L, it is in principle necessary to solve the transport 
equation with specified boundary conditions on solid surfaces in contact with the 
gas. These conditions depend on the interaction between the gas molecules and the 
surface, and relate the distribution function for particles incident on the surface to 
that for particles leaving it. If this interaction amounts to scattering of molecules 
without chemical transformation, ionization, or absorption by the surface, it is 
described by the probability w({I’, Pdf’ that a molecule with given values of F 
strikes the surface and is reflected into a given range dI’; the function w is 
normalized by the condition 


[ wer, fdr =1. (15.1) 


With this function, the boundary condition for the distribution function f(f) 
becomes 


Í wf’, Pn. ve PdP=—n-v f(T) with n.v’ >0. (15.2) 
n.ws0 
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The integral on the left multiplied by dI is the number of molecules incident 
on unit area of the surface per unit time and scattered into a given range df’; 
the integration is taken over the range of values of F that corresponds to molecules 
moving towards the surface (n being a unit vector along the outward normal to 
the surface of the body). The expression on the right of (15.2) is the number of 
molecules leaving unit area of the surface per unit time. The values of F’ on each 
side of the equation must correspond to molecules moving away from the surface. 

In equilibrium, when the temperature of the gas is the same as that of the body, 
the distribution function must have the Boltzmann form for both the incident and 
the reflected particles. Hence it follows that the function w must satisfy identically 
the equation 


[ wit’, Pin. ve dP=—n ve, (15.3) 
n.v-O 


which is obtained by substituting in (15.2) f(T) = constant x exp(— e/ Tı), with T, the 
temperature of the body. 

In the general formulation described, the solution of the problem of highly 
rarefied gas flow is of course very difficult. The problem can, however, be more 
simply stated in the limiting case where the gas is so highly rarefied that I/L > 1. 

A large class of such problems relate to situations where a considerable mass of 
gas occupies a volume large compared with the dimensions L of solid bodies 
immersed in the gas, and also compared with the mean free path l. Then collisions 
of molecules with solid surfaces are comparatively rare, and are unimportant 
relative to collisions between molecules. If the gas itself is in equilibrium, with 
temperature Tz, we can assume under these conditions that the equilibrium is not 
destroyed by the immersed body. There may be any temperature difference 
between the gas and the body. The same is true of the macroscopic velocities. 

Let t = T,— T, be the difference between the temperature of the gas and that of 
some part df of the surface of the body, and V the velocity of the gas relative to the 
body. For non-zero 7 and V there is heat exchange between the gas and the body, 
and a force is exerted on the body by the gas. Let q be the dissipative heat flux 
from the gas to the body, and let F— Pn denote the force per unit area acting along 
the outward normal n at each point on the surface of the body. The second term 
here is the ordinary gas pressure; F is the additional force under consideration, due 
to 7 and V. The quantities q and F are functions of t and V, and are zero when 
these are zero. 

If 7 and V are sufficiently small (7 with respect to the temperatures themselves of 
the gas and the solid, V with respect to the thermal velocity of the gas molecules), 
then q and F can be expanded in powers of 7 and V as far as the linear terms. Let 
F, and V, denote the components of F and V along the normal n; F, and u, their 
tangential parts, which are vectors having two independent components. Then the 
€xpansions mentioned are 


g=aT+t BV,, F, = yT + 6V,, F = 6V,, (15.4) 


where a, B, y, 8,0 are constants (or rather functions of temperature and pressure), 
Characteristic of any given gas and solid material. The “scalar” quantities q and F, 
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cannot, by symmetry, contain terms linear in the vector V,. For the same reason, 
the expansion of the vector F, does not contain terms linear in the “scalars” 7 and 
Va 

The quantities a,ô and @ are positive. For example, if the gas temperature 
exceeds the body temperature (7 > 0), heat will pass from the gas to the body, and 
the corresponding part of the flux q will be positive; hence a >0. Next, the forces 
F, and F, due to the gas flow relative to the body must be in the same direction as 
V, and V,; hence 6>0 and @>0. The sign of the coefficients B and y does not 
follow from general thermodynamic considerations, although in practice they seem 
to be usually positive. There is a simple relation between them which is a 
consequence of the symmetry of the kinetic coefficients. 

To derive this relation, we calculate the time derivative of the total entropy of 
the system comprising the gas and the body in it. A quantity of heat q df is gained 
by the body from the gas in unit time through each surface element df. The 
increment in the entropy S, of the body is 


$, =$ (GIT af, 


where the integration is over the whole surface of the body. 

To calculate the increase in the entropy of the gas, we take coordinates such that 
the gas is at rest at the position of the body; then the velocity of each point on the 
surface is —V. In order to demonstrate the required relation, we shall suppose that 
the shape of the body may vary during its motion; then the velocities V of various 
points on its surface are arbitrary independent variables. From the thermodynamic 
relation dE = TdS — P dV, the change in the entropy of the gas per unit time is 


S, = (Er + P-V) Tz, 
quantities with the suffix 2 relating to the gas. The derivative É is, by the 
conservation of the total energy of the system, minus the change in the energy of 
the body. This change is made up of the quantity of heat ¢qdf and the work 
$- V .(F-— Pn) df done on the body. Thus we find as the change in the energy of the 


gas 


È= fa + Fa Va +F, + Vi — P2Vn) df. 


The change in the gas volume is equal to minus the change in the volume of the 
body: 


The change in the entropy of the gas is therefore 


S= tba +F,Va+F,.V,) df. 
T 
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Adding the derivatives of S, and Sz, and then putting (for small 7) Ti = T2= T, we 
finally have as the rate of change of the total entropy of the system 


$= [pA +EM lap (15.5) 


We take as the quantities X,, X2, X3, ž4 in the general formulation of Onsager’s 
principle (§ 9) respectively q, Fa and the two components of the vector F, at any 
given point on the surface of the body. To find the corresponding quantities X,, we 
compare (15.5) with the general expression (9.3) for the rate of change of the 
entropy, and see that X,, X2, X3, X4 are respectively ~7/T’, —V,{T and the two 
components of the vector ~V,/T at the same point. The kinetic coefficients (i.e. 
those in the relations (9.1)) are 


yn= aT’, y2=8T, ys3= yu= OT, 
y= BT, ya= yT? 


The symmetry yi2= yn thus gives the required relation: 


B = yT. (15.6) 


Moreover, from the condition that the quadratic form (9.3) is positive ($ >0). we 
have the inequalities a, B, 0 >0 already mentioned, and also the inequality 


Tad > B°. 


To calculate the coefficients in (15.4), we need to know the specific form of the 
law of scattering of gas molecules by the surface of the body, expressed by the 
function w(I", I) defined above. As an example, let us derive a formula which in 
principle allows a to be calculated. 

The energy flux from the gas to the body is given by the integral 


i | (c—e')Joghw(l", DfT) dF a’, (15.7) 


taken over the ranges v, <0, v: >0, since an amount of energy e — e' is transferred 
to the wall at each collision of a molecule with the wall. 

Let us transform this expression by means of the principle of detailed balancing, 
according to which, in equilibrium, the number of transitions ff” in the scatter- 
ing of molecules by the wall is equal to the number of transitions I"T >[7. This 
means that 





w(t", Djal exp(#=*) = wT, o] exp(# = ); (15.8) 
I 1 


in equilibrium, the temperatures of the gas and the wall are equal. 
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In (15.7) we rename the variables of integration: F217, >IT. Half the sum of 
the two resulting expressions gives 


q = Í (e- ee" Tiwi, Pee -dTa _ w(Pt, ETyjotje df dř. 


Lastly, substituting w(1", £7) from (15.8) and then expanding the integrand in 
powers of the small difference 7 = T,— T,, we find that q = at, where 
p-ell) 


a= ats | e- Flow, D exp (=) ar ar" (% <0, vi>0); (15.9) 


the subscript is omitted from the temperature Tı = Tə- 

The distribution function for molecules scattered from the wall depends on the 
specific nature of their interaction with the wall. There is said to be complete 
accommodation if the molecules reflected from each surface element of the body 
have (whatever the magnitude and direction of their velocity before the impact) the 
same distribution as in a beam leaving a small aperture in a vessel containing gas at 
a temperature equal to that of the body. Thus, with complete accommodation, the gas 
scattered by the wall reaches thermal equilibrium with it. The values of the 
coefficients in (15.4) may reasonably be compared with those for complete ac- 
commodation. In particular, energy exchange between the gas molecules and the 
solid wall is usually described by the accommodation coefficient, defined as the 
ratio afao, where ay corresponds to complete accommodation. In actual cases, 
complete accommodation is not usually achieved, and the accommodation coefficient 
is less than unity. 

The fact that ap» is in fact the greatest possible value is easily shown as follows. 
Let us view the entropy S in (15.5) somewhat differently: not as the total entropy 
of the body and the gas together, but as the entropy of the body together with just 
the gas molecules that reach the surface of the body in a time At. For this system, 
reflection of the molecules with complete accommodation denotes a transition to a 
state of complete equilibrium, and its entropy therefore takes the maximum 
possible value. Accordingly, the change of entropy AS = SAt accompanying this 
transition will also be a maximum.t That is, for complete accommodation the 
quadratic form (9.3) must be a maximum for any given values of the X, (i.e. of 7, 
V, and V,). Denoting the corresponding values of the coefficients ya by the suffix 
zero, we Can write this condition as 


< —_ —_—_—— 


a 74 BoP) ry, + 20% vèt 0 v?>0. 


From this, there follow the inequalities 
ao>a, >, >00, 
(15.10) 


T (ato — )(5y — 5) > (Bo— BY. 


tImportant points in this argument are that the body (which acts as a “heat reservoir”) may be 
regarded as in equilibrium throughout the process, and that the entropy of an ideal pas depends only on 
the distribution law for its molecules. not on the law of interaction between them. 
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Let us consider the outflow of a highly rarefied gas from a small orifice with 
linear dimensions L. In the limit I/L> 1, this process is a very simple one. The 
molecules will leave the vessel independently, forming a molecular beam in which 
each molecule moves at the speed with which it reached the orifice. The number of 
molecules leaving the orifice per unit time is equal to the number of collisions per 
unit time between molecules and a surface with area s equal to that of the orifice. 
The number of collisions per unit wall area is P/(2amT)'", where P is the gas 
pressure and m the mass of a molecule; see SP 1, §39. Thus the mass of gas 
leaving per unit time is 


Q = sP V(m/27T). (45.11) 


If two vessels containing gas are joined by an orifice, for l < L in mechanical 
equilibrium the pressures P, and P; of the gases in the two vessels are equal, 
whatever their temperatures T, and T». If l> L, the condition of n-echanical 
equilibrium is that the numbers of molecules passing through the ouifice in each 
direction are equal. By (15.11), this gives 


P,IVT, = PAV Tp. (15.12) 


Thus the pressures of rarefied gases in two communicating vessels will be different, 
and proportional to the square roots of the temperatures (the Knudsen effect). 

So far we have discussed phenomena in a large mass of highly rarefied gas in 
equilibrium by itself. Let us now briefly consider phenomena of another type, 
where the gas itself is not in equilibrium, for instance in heat transfer between two 
solid plates heated to different temperatures and immersed in a rarefied gas, the 
distance between them being small compared with the mean free path. Molecules 
moving in the space between the plates undergo almost no collisions with one 
another; after reflection from one plate, they move freely until they strike the 
other. When scattered by the hotter plate, the molecules gain some energy from it, 
and then transfer some of their energy to the cooler plate when they reach it. The 
heat transfer mechanism in this case thus differs essentially from that of ordinary 
conduction in a non-rarefied gas. It may be described by a heat transfer coefficient 
K, defined (by analogy with the ordinary conductivity) so that 


q = «(T,— T)/L, (15.13) 


where q is the amount of heat transferred per unit area of the plates per unit time, 
Tı and T, the temperatures of the plates and L the distance between them. The 
value of x may be estimated in order of magnitude by means of (7.10). Since 
collisions between molecules are now replaced by collisions of molecules with the 


Plates, the mean free path | must be replaced by the distance L between the plates. 
Thus 


K ~ LN ~ PL/V(mT). (15.14) 


The heat transfer coefficient in a highly rarefied gas is proportional to the pressure, 
in contrast to the conductivity of a non-rarefied gas, which is independent of the 
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pressure. It should be emphasized, however, that x here is not a property of the gas 
alone: it depends also on the specific conditions of the problem, namely the 
distance L between the plates. 

A similar effect is the “viscosity” of a highly rarefied gas, which occurs, for 
example, in the relative motion of two plates in it (again with L <1). The viscosity 
coefficient 7 must here be defined so that 


F=7nViL, (15.15) 


where F is the friction force per unit area on the moving plate and V the relative 
speed of the plates. Replacing the mean free path | in (8.11) by the distance L, we 
have 


n~ miNL ~ LP V(mIT), (15.16) 


i.e. the viscosity of a rarefied gas is likewise proportional to the pressure. 


PROBLEMS 
PROBLEM |. At the initial instant 1 = 0, a gas occupies the half-space x <0. Neglecting collisions, 
determine the density distribution at subsequent instants. 
SOLUTION, If collisions are neglected, the transport equation reduces to 
aflat +v. aflar =0, 
the general solution being f = f(r — vl, v). With the given initial condition, we have 
fo=folv) for vn >xfl, f=0 for vu, <xfl, 


where fo is the Maxwellian distribution. The gas density is 
Nan=[ Í f folv)m? dvx dvy dvz 
-a J-a Sain 


=! Nal I -o VJž)} 


2 f p 
WO= Ge h e” a 


and No is the initial density. Since collisions have been neglected, these formulae are actually valid only 
in the range |x| < l 

PROBLEM 2. Determine the force acting on a sphere of radius R moving in a rarcficd gas with 
velocity V. 

SOLUTION. The total resistance to the motion of the sphere is 


where 


F = — (47/3)VR“(5 + 26). 


PROBLEM 3. Determine the specd of movement. in a rarefied gas, of a light plane disc whose sides are 
heated to different temperatures Tı and T2. 

SOLUTION. The speed V of the disc (in the direction perpendicular to its plane) is found from the 
condition that the total forces acting on the two sides of zero. It moves with the cooler side forwards at a 
speed given (when T2> Tı) by 


V = y(T2- T1)/28. 
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PROBLEM 4. Calculate the value ao of the coefficient a corresponding to complete accommodation. 

SOLUTION. The amount of energy contributed per unit time by molecules colliding with unit area of 
the surface of a body is f f2txe dP’, where f2 is the Boltzmann distribution function with the temperature 
Tz of the gas, € is the energy of a molecule and the x-axis is perpendicular to the surface. The amount of 
energy carried away by the same molecules is found (in the case of complete accommodation) simply by 
replacing T2 by the temperature T; of the body. The heat flux is 


q= f t- foeu dF, 


the integration over vx being from 0 to æ. The energy of the molecule is written aS € = Eim + 3mv’, where 
€im iS the internal energy. The value given by calculation for each integral is 


Í fevs dT = v(m +2T)= (2 44T) = vT (co +4), 


where € = cT is the mean energy of a molecule and v = P/V(27mT) the number of molecules striking 
unit area of the surface per unit time. The heat g is equal to the difference between the energies of the 
molecules arriving and leaving in equal numbers, i.e. for the same v. The value obtained for the 
coefficient in q = a(T2— Ti) is 


tes emer ee T 
°° = VeammT) + 


the difference T2— Tı is assumed small, and so we put T= Tz = T. 

PROBLEM 5. The same as Problem 4, but for the coefficients B and y. 

SOLUTION. The normal component of the momentum contributed per unit time by the molecules 
striking unit area of the surface of the body is half the gas pressure. Expressing the pressure in terms of 
v, we have 


SP = pV (iam). 


The difference between the values of this quantity at the temperature Tı and T> for the same v gives the 
additional force F, caused by the temperature difference. If T:— Tı is small, we find 


yo= PJAT. 


For B, in accordance with (15.6), Bo = P/4. 

PROBLEM 6. The same as Problem 4, but for the coefficients ê and 6. 

SOLUTION. We take coordinates in which the body is at rest and the gas moves with velocity V. the 
x-axis being normal to the surface and the xy-plane containing V The distribution function in these 
coordinates is 


Em mM 
T 27 





f = constant X exp|- [v — Vi? + (vy V,’ + wi} 


With complete accommodation, the reflected molecules have a distribution function with V =0: 7 is 
assumed to be zero. 

To calculate the tangential force F,, we put V, =0. The total y-component of momentum contributed 
by molecules reaching the surface of the body is 


j mvyvf dl = mVy [ esar= mV,v, 


the integration over v, being always from 0 to =. The y-component of momentum carried away by these 
molecules is zero. Thus Fy = mvVy, and so 


o= vm = PV (m/2nT). 
Now let V.#0, V, =0. As far as the first order in V, we have 


f = fot V:(modT)fo, 
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where fo is the distribution function with V=0. The number of molecules colliding with unit area of the 
surface per unit time is 


P +e 
v = f fat = VtaumT)* 


The x-component of momentum contributed by these molecules is 





Í mv2f dT =4P + PV, V(2m]aT). 


The molecules reflected from the bounding surface have the distribution function with V, =0, nor- 
malized so that the integral f fur dP is equal to the number v of incident molecules determined above. 
The x-component of momentum carried away by these molecules is 


— wV (2amT) = — 3P —2PVeV (am2T). 


The normal force additional to the pressure is F: = 50Vx, where 
S= P Ve (2 +297) = 2004 + 77). 


PROBLEM 7. Assu ming complete accommodation, determine the temperature of a plate moving in its 
own plane with speed V in a rarefied gas. 

SOLUTION. Proceeding as in Problem 4, we have for the energy contributed v(c.T2 + Tat im V? J} ‘iid 
for that carried away vT(c +3). Equating these gives 


Ti— T2= mV? c: + 1). 


PROBLEM 8. Determine the quantity of gas flowing per unit time through the cross-section of a 
cylindrical tube of radius R as a result of pressure and temperature gradients. The gas is So rarefied that 
the mean free path l» R.t There is complete accommodation in collisions of molecules with the tube 
walls. 

SOLUTION. The speed distribution of the molecules reficcted from the wall with complete accom- 
modation is v,f d° P» where f is the Maxwellian distribution function and the x-axis is perpendicular to 
the surface. If 9 is the angle between the velocity of a molecule and the x-axis, we find that the 
distribution of the reflected molecules with respect to their directions of motion (whatever their speed) 
is 

(vim) cos 8 do, 


this function being normalized so as to give v on integration over all solid angles on one side of the 
plane. 

We take the z-axis along the axis of the tube, and the origin in the cross-section considered. 
Molecules last reflected from various parts of the tube surface pass through this cross-section. Of those 
Scattered by an element df of the wall surface at a distance z, the ones that pass through the 
cross-section concerned are those reflected in directions lying in the solid angle subtended by this 
cross-section at the relevant point on the surface of the tube; their number is thus df. v f cos 3 dol, 
with integration over the angle range mentioned. 

This integral is evidently the same for all points lying at the same distance from the cross-section 
concerned. The total number of molecules passing through this cross-section per unit time is therefore 
obtained by replacing df by the annular surface element 27R dz and integrating along the whole length 
of the tube; multiplying also by the mass m of a molecule, we get the mass flow rate of the gas through a 


cross-section of the tube: 
=2mR Í o( cos 3 do) dz. 


The number v, being a function of pressure and temperature, varies along the tube. If the lengthwise 
gradients of pressure and temperature are not too great, we can write 


v(z) = v(0) + z[ dv] dz]z=0. 


+Gas flow of this type is called free-molecular flow. 
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The integral containing v(0) is evidently zero, and so 
Q =2nR[dvfdz]:~0 f f z cos 0 do dz. 


To carry out the integration, we take coordinates r and ¢ in the plane of the cross-section considered, 
r being the distance of a variable point A” from a fixed point O on the circumference of the 
cross-section, and gy the angle between OA’ and the radius of the cross-section (Fig. 3). A molecule 
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reflected from the wall at a point A on the same generator as O and then passing through A’ must have a 
velocity at an angle © to the normal to the tube surface at A such that 


r cose 


cos t= Vrery 
The solid-angle element may be written 


do = 12 Zz 
rir Vr +tzy 


the area r dr dọ is projected on the plane perpendicular to the line AA‘, and the result is divided by the 
Square of the length of that line. The integration is carried over the region —27 Sọ S27, OSr< 
2R cosy, -œ <z <%, and the result is 


Q = (87R’/3)dvf dz. 
Finally, putting v = P//(2amT). we obtain 


4nR?* P2 Pi 
Q 3L Van (Ti Fr) 


where the difference in parentheses is between the values of P/\/T over a length L of the tube; the 
replacement of the derivative by the difference is allowable because Q, and therefore this derivative, are 
constant along the tube. 

PROBLEM 9. Assuming complete accommodation, find the frictional force between two solid planes at 
a distance apart L <1, moving at relative speed V and having temperatures Tı and T2. 

SOLUTION. Let plane | (at temperature Tı) be at rest, and plane 2 be moving at speed V in the 
x-direction, and let the y-direction be from plane | to plane 2. Molecules with speeds v, >0 and vy <0 


are reflected from planes | and 2 respectively; with complete accommodation, their distribution functions 
are 














mo” 
f Teel or) for vy>0, 


2N2 m(v~ VÝ 
f Trl I ) for v, <0, 
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where N, and N; are the corresponding number densities of particles; the total density N = Ni+ N2. 
The condition of zero total flux in the y-direction gives 


Ni VTi = NV T2. 


A pressure P = NiT1 + N2T2 acts on each plane, and the frictional force per unit area is 


Fi=—Fi= mv Í vf d’p 
v,>0 


= VN2V(2mTil 7) 
= VNV (2min ATTI (Ti? + T°). 


If Tı= T2= T, then 
Fa=-— Fi= VPV(m[2nT). 


in agreement with (15.15) and (15.16). 

PROBLEM 10. Assuming complete accommodation, determine the heat transfer coefficient x between 
two plates with almost equal temperatures Tı and T2. 

SOLUTION. With complete accommodation, the molecules incident on plate 1 have an equilibrium 
distribution with temperature Tz. The energy flux from plate 1 to plate 2 is therefore gq = ao(T2— Ti). 
Taking ao from Problem 4 and determining « from (15.13), we find 


=o =EL 1 
eae (2amT) (c +3, 


in accordance with the estimate (15.14). 

PROBLEM I]. Determine the gas density on the axis behind a circular disc of radius R <{, moving in 
a gas with a velocity —V much greater than the mean thermal speed vr of the atoms. 

SOLUTION. When V > vr, the particles reflected from the rear surface of the disc are unimportant 
(except for a narrow region near that surface; see below). The problem is a matter of the “shadow” of 
the disc in the incident flow. In coordinates for which the disc is at rest (and the gas is moving with 
velocity V), in the absence of the disc the distribution function would be 


o Mo _m(v- w) 
fav) = apr] IT 7 


In the presence of the disc, the number density of gas particles on the z-axis (Fig. 4) is 
N(z)=20 Í Í folv)p” sin 0 dô dp. 
o Ja 


where ® is the angle between v and the z-axis, and ðo the angle subtended by the radius of the disc at 
the point of observation on the z-axis (tan 9 = R/z; particles with 9< ð are cut off by the disc). 
Integration, with the condition V > vr, gives 


_Nof_m \'? [* _m _ 24 Wei? } 
N(z)= V r) Í exp 3T [(v — V cos Se) + V* sin’ Go] fu dv 


2 
= sin? d} 





= No cos o expf- 





=N, z opf mV? R? } 
IR Pl OF R42) 


where Np is the gas density far from the disc. The integration over dp is carried out with the assumption 
that cos 30> v/V; it can be shown that this inequality is also the condition for particles reflected from 
the rear face to be negligible. 
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§16. Dynamical derivation of the transport equation 


Although the derivation of the transport equation given in §3 is satisfactory from 
the physical point of view, there is considerable interest in ascertaining how the 
equation can be derived analytically from the mathematical formalism of the 
theory, i.e. from the equations of motion of the gas particles. Such a derivation has 
been given by N. N. Bogolyubov (1946). The value of the method lies also in the 
fact that it affords a regular procedure for deriving in principle not only the 
Boltzmann equation but also the corrections to it, i.e. the terms of higher orders in 
the small “‘gaseousness parameter”—the ratio (d/7)’, where d is the molecular 
dimension (range of action of molecular forces) and 7 the mean distance between 
the molecules. The derivation given below relates to a monatomic gas in purely 
classical terms, i.e. on the assumption that not only free motion but also collisions 
of the gas particles are describable by classical mechanics. 

We start from Liouville’s theorem regarding the distribution function for the gas 
as a whole, as a system of N particles. This function, in 6.V-dimensional phase 
space, is denoted by f(t, Tr 72,.... Tx), where Ta is the set of coordinates and 
momentum components for the ath particle: Ta = (ra, Pa). The function is assumed 
normalized to unity: 


Í FO tty. Ts) dri... diy =1, dra = dxa dpe 


The “one-particle” distribution function which appears in the Boltzmann equation 
is obtained by integrating f™ over all dz, but one: 


P ry) = | f9 dry... drw; (16.1) 


the function f‘? also is normalized to unity, and we shall retain the notation f 
(without superscript) for the distribution function normalized to the total number of 
particles: f = Nf™. 

It has been noted in SP 1, §3, that Liouville’s theorem arises as a consequence 
of the equation of continuity in phase space which must be satisfied by the 
distribution function for a closed system: 


af” < ð z G v): 
t+ G Gi) OF Pa} =0. (16.2) 
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With Hamilton’s equations 


ta = 9H/dpy pa =- ôHlðra (16.3) 
this gives 
af” N p X af™ g } ag" 
Lelie per) Bilis) Week Iie 16.4 
ar * 2 tare ft op, PS ae TO oon 


where the rt, =v, and p, are assumed to be expressed in terms of 7), Ta... by 
means of equations (16.3). Equation (16.4) expresses the content of Liouville’s 
theorem. 

We write the Hamiltonian function for a monatomic gas in the form 


H=) Bay > U(ra- ra). (16.5) 


den 2M 4 Sex 


Here it 1s assumed that there is no external field, and that the interaction between 
the gas particles reduces to the sum of their pair interactions.{ Equation (16.4) then 
becomes 





af” ‘ N pa i af ; a Ue) =0 (16.6) 
ot a=! Ory 4 Pau b<a Ore , 


where U,, (a¥ b) denotes U(|ra ~ r,l). 

Let us now integrate this equation over dz)... dzy. Then, of all the terms in the 
sum in (16.6), only those remain which involve differentiation with respect to p, or 
rı; the integrals of the other terms are transformed into integrals over infinite 
surfaces in momentum or coordinate space, and are zero. Thus we have 


afta) , i af t, T) _ J f aUn afXt, Tn 12) 
or; 


at ar; Pp, dt, (16.7) 


where f” is the two-particle distribution function normalized to unity, i.e. the 
integral 


Ayr) = f f des. dre; (16.8) 


the factor N in (16.7) takes account of terms that differ only in the nomenclature of 
the variables of integration; strictly speaking, the number of such terms is VW —1, 
but this is very large and may be replaced by N. 

Similarly, integrating (16.6) over dz;... dy, we obtain 


(2) (2) 
of +v: of 


af® = aUy . af? aUp : af 
ot or, 


an on ð pi an OP2 


af? Un af? Ua] 
= . . 9 
sf EE Əri + ap? ar dt3, (16 ) 





+v 





where f(t, Ti, 72, 73) is thé three-particle distribution function. 


+The latter assumption constitutes a model, but it does not affect the result in the first approximation 
(which corresponds to the Boltzmann equation): in this approximation, only pair collisions of particles 
occur, in which other (non-pair) interactions play no part. 
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Continuing in this way, we should obtain an almost infinite (V being very large) 
sequence of equations, each expressing f in terms of f". All these equations 
are exact in the sense that no assumption has been made in them as to the 
rarefaction of the gas. To obtain a closed set of equations, the series has to be 
terminated in some way by making use of the condition that the gas is rarefied. In 
particular, the first approximation in this method corresponds to terminating the 
series already at the first equation, (16.7), in which the two-particle function f™ is 
expressed approximately in terms of f”. This is done by using the rarcfaction of 
the gas. by means of equation (16.9). 

Returning to this equation, we shall first of all show that the integral on the 
right-hand side is small. The function U(r) is noticeably different from zero only 
within the range of action of the forces, i.e. when r < d. Hence, in both parts of the 
integral in (16.9), the integrations over coordinates are in practice oniy over the 
region |r- r| £d or |r- r} 5d, Le. over a volume ~d’. Since in an iategration 
over the whole volume of the gas, V~ NP, we should have f fdz; =f”, we 
obtain the estimate 





v ft. U3 q, _ aU(r) af? a? 
“jap, ôn ° ar pp 


From this we see that the right-hand side of (16.9) is small in the ratio (d/ FY relative 
to the terms containing dU/dr on the left-hand side, and may therefore be 
neglected. The terms on the left constitute the total derivative df@/dt, in which rı, 
r» Pi, p2 are regarded as functions of time which satisfy the equations of motion 
(16.3) with the two-body Hamiltonian 


2 2 
=P P T 
H Im ti + U(r, — r). 


Thus we have 


df(t, 7, m)/ dt = 0. (16.10) 


So far, all the transformations of the equations have been purely mechanical 
ones. To derive the transport equation, of course, some statistical assumption is 
also necessary. This may be formulated as the statistical independence of each 
pair of colliding particles, which has essentially been assumed in deriving the 
transport equation in §3 (where the collision probability was written in the form (2.1), 
Proportional to the product ff;). In the method under consideration, this statement 
acts as the initial condition for the differential equation (16.10). It creates the 
asymmetry in relation to the two directions of time, and as a result the irreversible 
transport equation is derived from the equations of mechanics invariant under time 
reversal. The correlation between the positions and the momenta of the gas 
Particles arises only as a result of their collisions and extends to distances 
~d. Thus the assumption of the statistical independence of colliding particles is 
also the source of the fundamental limitations as regards the distances and time 
Intervals allowed by the transport equation, already discussed in §3. 


PR wee 
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Let to be some instant before the collision, when the two particles are still far 
apart (|rjo— rol > d, where the suffix zero denotes the values of quantities at that 
instant). The statistical independence of colliding particles means that at such an 
instant to the two-particle distribution function is the product of two one-particle 
functions f™. Hence the integration of (16.10) from to to t gives 


FOC, Tis T2) = Flo, Tf (to, T20). (16.11) 


Here 7,0 = (ros pio) ANd T% = (120, Px) are to be understood as those values of the 
coordinates and momenta which the particles must have at the instant to in order to 
acquire the necessary values 7; = (ri, p:i) and 72.= (rz p2) at the instant t; in this 
sense, Tp and 7) are functions of 7,, 7 and t — to (only r and r» depend on t — to; 
the values of pio and p relate to particles moving freely before the collision, and 
do not depend on the choice of t — to). 

Let us now return to (16.7), which is to become the transport equation. The 
Jeft-hand side already has the required form; we shall now be concerned with the 
integral on the right, which is ultimately to become the collision integral in the 
Boltzmann equation. Substituting in this integral f” from (16.11) and changing on 
both sides from f" to f = Nf, we write 


f(t, 71) An} m- 
aa ae Pty: “= C(f), 


where 


C(f)= “an. Fp, loo hf bo T2)}d72. (16.12) 


Only the range |r, — r,| ~ d, i.e. the region in which the collision occurs, is important 
in the integral (16.12). In this range, however, we can neglect (in the first ap- 
proximation, which is being considered here) the coordinate dependence of f, 
which varies appreciably only over distances L, the characteristic dimensions of 
the problem, which are certainly large in comparison with d. The final form of the 
collision integral will therefore be unaltered if, in order to simplify somewhat the 
analysis and the formulae, we take the case of spatial homogeneity, i.e. assume that 
f is independent of the coordinates. It may be noted immediately that the explicit time 
dependence through rio(t) and r(t) then disappcars from the functions f (to, pio) and 
f (to, P2). 

We can transform the integrand in (16.12) by using the fact that the expression in 
the braces is an integral of the motion (and appeared as such in (16.11)); in- 
dependently of this, it is obvious that pio and pm, the values of the momenta at a 
fixed instant fo, are by definition integrals of the motion. Using also the fact 
mentioned above that they contain no explicit dependence on the time t, we have 


i f (tos Pro)f (to, P20) 
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fao pofo pa =0. (16.13) 
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From this, we express the derivative with respect to p; in terms of those with 
respect to r1, rz and pz, and substitute in (16.12). The term containing the derivative 
a/ap2 disappears when the integral is transformed to a surface integral in momen- 
tum space. We then find 


CEE, pd) = Í vra” U (tor Prof (to, pa)} d?x dp >, (16.14) 
or 


with the relative velocity of the particles v,e = Vı — Vz, taking into account the fact 
that pio and P» (and therefore the whole expression in the braces) depend on r; and 
r: only through the difference r=r,—r2. Replacing r = (x, y, z) by cylindrical polar 
coordinates z, p, œ with the z-axis along Vren we have V,a. 0/0r = vreðlðz, and the 
integration over dz converts (16.14) intot 


C(f(t, pi) = Í [f Cto, Pio)f (to, P20)];Z2=vrerp dp dẹ d3p>. (16.15) 


We now use the fact that po and py are the initial (at time to) momenta of 
particles which at the final instant t have momenta p; and p>. If at the final instant 
2=2—-2=—%, it is clear that at the initial instant the particles were “even 
further” apart, i.e. there has been no collision. In this case, therefore, the initial and 
final momenta are the same: 


Po=Pi, Po=P2 for z=—-~% 


If z= +, po and pz act as the initial momenta for the collision which gives the 
particles momenta pı and pz; in this case, we write 


Po=pilp), Po=plp) for z=+. 


These are functions of the coordinate p, which acts as the impact parameter for the 
collision. The product 


pdp dọ = do 


is the classical collision cross-section. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that the explicit dependence of the functions f(to, pyo) and 
f(to, P20) On to can be replaced in this approximation by a similar dependence on t. 
The validity of (16.11) requires only the inequality t — to > d/v to be satisfied: at the 
instant fo, the distance between the particles must be large in comparison with the 
range d of the forces. The difference t — to, however, may be so chosen as to 
satisfy also the condition t — to <I/v, where | is the mean free path; the ratio I/z, 
which is the mean free time, is just the characteristic quantity that determines the 


The limits z = + œ are to be understood as distances large compared with d, but small compared with the 
mean free path 1; if they were taken literally, the result would be zero, since f =0 outside the region 
occupied by the gas. This has arisen because in going from (16. 12) to (16.14) we used equation (16.13), which 
Is valid only until the particles in question undergo their next collisions. 
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periods of possible time variation of the distribution function. The change in this 
function during the time t — ty will then be relatively small and may be neglected. 
From these considerations, we obtain the final form of the integral (16.15): 


C(t, pi) = Í {f(t, pos C pi) — f(t. Pf (t, P) }vrei do d°pa, (16.16) 


which agrees with the Boltzmann collision integral (3.9). 


§ 17. The transport equation including three-particle collisions 


To find the first correction terms to the Boltzmann equation, we must go back to 
the points in §16 where terms were neglected, and increase the accuracy of the 
calculations by one further order of magnitude relative to the gaseousness 
parameter. First of all, terms containing the triple correlation f® were omitted in 
(16.9), and three-atom collisions were thereby left out of consideration. Moreover, 
in converting the collision integral (16.12) to the final form (16.16), we neglected the 
variation of the distribution function over distances ~ d and times ~ dj; the pair 
collisions were thereby regarded as “local” events occurring at a single point. We 
must now take both these corrections into account: three-particle collisions, and 
the “‘non-localness”’ of pair collisions. 

In the first approximation, the sequence of equations was terminated at the 
second equation, which relates f? and f®. In the second approximation, we must 
go to the third equation, which relates f® and f”, omitting the f terms in the same 
way as the f® terms were omitted in (16.9) in the first approximation. The equation 
then becomes 


df(t, Ti, 72, 3)/dt = 0, (17.1) 


corresponding to the earlier equation (16.10) for fs; the variables 7), 72, 73 in (17.1) 
are assumed to vary with time according to the equations of motion in the 
three-body problem; a pair interaction between particles is again assumed.{ With 
the statistical independence of the particles before the collision, the solution of 
(17.1) is 


FOC Ti, T2 T3) = fto, Tod f tos T20)f to, T30)- (17.2) 


The quantities to, Tao (a = 1,2,3) here have the same sense as in (16.11); Tao = 
Tav(t, to, Ti, T2, T3) are the values of the coordinates and momenta which the particles 
must have at the instant fo in order to reach the specified points 7), 72, 73 in phase 
space at the instant t. The only difference from (16.11) is that Tao = (rao, Pao) are now 


tIn contrast to the first approximation (cf. the first footnote to § 16), this assumption now places some 
limitations on the generality of the treatment, since in three-body collisions there could be an effect of 
three-body interactions, i.e. terms of the form U(r2— ri, rs— ri) in the Hamiltonian, which do not reduce 
to pair interactions. 
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the initial coordinates and momenta in a three-body problem, which will be 
supposed solved in principle. 

To write down and transform the subsequent formulae, it is convenient to define an 
operator $123 whose effect on a function of the variables 7, 72, 73 (pertaining to the 
three particles in the three-body problem) is to change these variables according to 


Ta >Ta = Yao + (paol m Xt a to), 
z (17.3) 
Pa > Pa = Pao- 


Similarly, the operator $,) will make this change in functions of the variables 7, and 
7 which pertain to the two particles in the two-body problem. An important 
property of the transformation (17.3) is that for times t — to> d/d it is no longer 
time-dependent: for such ft — to, the particles are far apart and move freely with 
constant velocities vao = paom, the values of the rao vary with time as constant 
—Vao(t — to), and the time dependence in (17.3) disappears. Moreover, if there were 
no interaction between the particles, the transformation (17.3) would reduce to an 
identity: in motion that is free at all times, the right-hand sides are identically equal 
to the left-hand sides. For the same reason, if one of the particles, say particle 1, 
does not interact with particles 2 and 3, then $= Sys: the operators Sy and Sy 
then reduce to unity. It is therefore evident that the operator 


Ga= Ŝin- Sa- $n- S342 (17.4) 


is zero if any one of the three particles does not interact with the other two, i.e. this 
operator separates from the functions the part that is due to the interaction of all 
three particles (whereas the three-body problem also includes, as particular cases, 
pair interactions, with the third particle in free motion). 

With the operator §,2;, (17.2) becomes 


fE, 71, Ta 73) = Sift, tos TOF Ut, to, TF (L tos T3), (17.5) 
where 


FOCE, to, 7) = fto, r — p(t — to)/m, p); (17.6) 
the shift of the argument r in f compensates that due to the operator $23. 
The two-particle distribution f® is obtained by integrating the function f® with 


respect to the variables 73, and integration with respect to t: and 73 gives the 
distribution function f”: 


Ft, 71, 72) = f f(t Ti Ta T3) dry (17.7) 


fC, 2) = Í JONE Ti Ta 13) drz di). (17.8) 


tIn practice, of course, an analytical solution of the three-body problem can be given onlv in a few 
Cases such as that of hard spheres. 
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The object of the subsequent calculation is to eliminate f from these two 
equations, with f® from (17.5), and so express f® with the necessary accuracy in 
terms of f". Then, substituting this expression in (16.7), which is itself exact, we 
arrive at the transport equation sought. 

To carry out this programme, we first of all transform the integral (17.8), 
expressing the operator $1.3 in (17.5) in terms of Gy by (17.4). With the equations 


[FG to ndr= ftonar, 
Í Snf Ct, to, TiO, to, 72) dt d2 = 1, 


which are obvious from the conservation of the total number of molecules, we 
obtain 


fC 7) = i", to, 71) +2 | {(Sp- IF" t, to. rif X(t, to. T2)}d72 
+ Í {Grasf(t, to, TF Ut, tos TDF, to, T3)} drz drz- (17.9) 


This equation can be solved for f by successive approximation, bearing in mind 
that Sy ~ 1 is of the first order of smallness, and Gin of the second order; compare 
the estimate of the right-hand side of (16.9). In the zero-order approximation, 
FCC, to, 7) = f(t, 71). In the next two approximations, 


FOE, to, 71) = FUL, 71) — 2 Í CS- DFO tf, dr 


= Í {G 123 — AS. = I($; + $3 = Dft, tft, 7) f Xt, 73)} dt dz3. 


It now remains to substitute this expression in (17.5) and then in (17.7), retaining 
only the terms that are not above the second order of smallness, ~ (Sy2—1)* or 
~ Giz. The final result is 


FENE, 71,72) = Sof Ct TFC t) + | {Rinf Ct, wf, FC, T} drs, (17.10) 


where 
Ry = Ŝin- n$- $2825 + Sp. (17.11) 


It should be emphasized that the order of the S operators in their products is 
significant. The operator $2823, for example, first changes the variables 7), 72, 73—> 
71, Fa(72, 73), 73(72, 73), the functions 72,3(72, 73) being determined from the equations 
of motion of the interacting particles 2 and 3; the variables 7, 72,73 are then 
subjected to the transformation 7, 72,73 7;(71, 72), 72(71, 72), 73, where now the 
functions 71,2(7;,72) are determined by the problem of the motion of a pair of 
interacting particles | and 2. 
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Next, substituting (17.10) in (16.7) and changing everywhere from the functions 
f to f =F, we have the transport equation in the formt 





ate 71) ne afla) =CAf)+ CAP), (17.12) 
where 
COG aD) = | PF Suf DFC, 1d} de (17.13) 
Lf au R 
c(t, 71)) = N Í aa 7 3p; inf (t 7)f (t, a) f (t, 73)} dt, drz. (17. 14) 


The first of these is the pair collision integral, and the second is the three-body 
collision integral. Let us consider their structure in more detail. 

In both integrals, the integrands involve functions f taken at different points in 
space. In the pair collision integral, the effect of this ‘“‘non-localness” is to be 
separated as a correction to the ordinary (Boltzmann) integral. To do so, we expand 
the functions f, which vary only slowly (over distances ~d), in powers of r,- ry. 

Since these functions in the integrand are preceded by the operator Sp, let us 
first consider the quantities Spr, and Spr) into which that operator transforms the 
variables r; and r: The centre of mass (r; +r:) of the two particles moves 
uniformly in the two-body problem; the operator Sw therefore leaves this sum 
unchanged. We can thus write 


Sor = SG +m) +2001 — r2)) 
= 144-1) — 28 2(r:— rı), 
Sanz = ri +4- ri) +38 n(r2— ri). 
Now, expanding the functions 
Ŝnf(t, ri, pi) = f(t, Sits, pio), 
Sif (t, rm, p?) = f(t, Snr, P20) 


in powers of r,—r as far as the first-order terms, we obtain 


CAF) = COM) + CH), (17.15) 
where 
2 ð 
CoE (t, ri, pd) = [= ` ap Ki, pio)f (t, r2, P20)} diz, (17.16) 


COUCE, ri, pi) = Al ue : = fe: =r); t, Ki, pio)f (t, r2, Pæ) 





ð A 
+ [re Ti, Pio) ar fit Ti, P20) — f(t, Ti, P20) aft Ti, pw) | - Spr - r)} dt; 


(17.17) 
the differentiation with respect to r; is taken at Constant po or py. 


tThe way to derive the correction tcrms to the Boltzmann equation was pointed oul by N. N. 
Bogolyubov (1946). These terms were first brought to their final form by M. S. Green (1956). 
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The integral (17.16) is the same as (16.12);+ it has been shown in §16 how this 
integral is reducible to the ordinary Boltzmann form by carrying out one of the 
three integrations with respect to spatial coordinates. 

Let us now consider the three-body collision integral (17.14). To include “non- 
localness”’ in this integral would be to go beyond the assumed accuracy, since the 
integral itself is a small correction. Hence, in the arguments of the three functions 
f, all the radius vectors r;, rz, r, are to be taken as the same r,, and moreover we 
must assume that the operator Rj23 does not act on these variables at all: 


CFC, ri, pi) = F ife oie = {Rinf(t, ri, pdf (t, r1, paf (t, r1, ps)} drz drs, (17.18) 


Let us next examine in somewhat more detail the structure of the operator Rj, in 
order to elucidate the nature of the collision processes covered by the integral 
(17.18). 

First of all, the operator Ri», like Gps in (17.4), is zero if any one of the three 
particles does not interact with the others. However, the processes for which 
Ry #0 include not only three-body collisions in the literal sense, but also com- 
binations of several pair collisions. 

In genuine three-body collisions, three particles come simultaneously into the 
“sphere of interaction”, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 5a. But the operator Ri» 
is also different from zero for “three-body interactions” which consist of three 
successive pair collisions, one pair colliding twice; Fig. 5b shows diagrammatically 
an example of such a process, for which Ŝn= 1, so that Ris = $m- $ 2893.8 
Moreover, the operator Rj; also takes account of cases where one (or more) of the 
three collisions is “imaginary”, i.e. occurs only if the influence of one of the real 
collisions on the path of the particles is ignored. An example is shown in Fig. Sc, 


23 | 2 
Oo 

OO 
2 3 | 2 


(a) (b) tc) 





Fig. 5. 


tli differs in thal Ip ıs replaced by 1 in the arguments of the functions f, bul the right-hand equatjon 
(16. 13) is then still valid, since the dependences on ri, r2, pi, p2 enter only through pio and po, which are 
integrals of the motion, 

tl should be stressed, to avoid misunderstanding, that these simplifications do not imply that the 
integrand no longer depends on rz and r3; a dependence on these variables still occurs through the S 
operators. which transform the momenta pa into functions þpa(rı, r2, r3, pi, p2, P3). 

§The operator Rin, unlike Gy, is zero for a sequence of two Collisions. For instance, in a process 
consisting of collisions 2-3 and l-2, we should have Sys = SaSn, Su = l, and so Ri =0. 
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where the collision 1-3 would occur only if the path of particle 3 were unaffected 
by its collision with particle 2;+ for this process, Siz = $1282 but §,3# 1, so that 
Rin = — SpSi3+ Sp. 

In the same kind of way as the integral Cy”) was transformed in § 16, one of the 
six integrations with respect to coordinates in the three-body collision integral can 
be carried out; the interaction potential U then no longer appears explicitly in the 
formulae. 


§18. The virial expansion of the kinetic coefficients 


It was shown in §§7 and 8 that the thermal conductivity and the viscosity were 
independent of the gas density (or pressure) because only pair collisions of 
molecules were taken into account. For such collisions, the collision frequency, i.e. 
the number of collisions undergone by a given molecule per unit time, is propor- 
tional to the density N, the mean free path |= I/N, and since ņ and « are 
proportional to NI they are independent of N. The values no and «o thus obtained 
are, of course, only the first terms in expansions of these quantities in powers of the 
density, called virial expansions. In the next approximation, there is already a 
density dependence in the form 


k =k(l+aNd?), n= yo(l+ BNd’), (18.1) 


where d is a parameter of the order of molecular dimensions, and a and B are 
dimensionless constants. These first corrections have a twofold origin reflected in 
the correction terms C™ and C, in the transport equation. Three-body collisions 
(whose frequency is proportional to N°) decrease the mean free path. The non- 
localness of the pair collisions makes possible a transfer of momentum and energy 
across a certain surface without its actually being crossed by the colliding particles: 
the particles approach to a distance ~ d and then separate, remaining on opposite 
sides of the surface. This effect increases the momentum and energy fluxes. 

The solution of the problem of thermal conduction or viscosity with the more 
accurate transport equation (17.12) is to be based on the procedure as already 
described in §§6-8. We seek the distribution function in the form f = fo(1 + x/T), 
where fo is the local-equilibrium function, and x/T ~ IIL is a small correction. The 
three-body collision integral C®, like Co™, is zero for the function f >. We must 
therefore retain the x term in it, and so the integral C® is, relative to the 
Boltzmann integral C®, a correction of relative order ~(d/r)’. In the integral C,, 
however, which contains spatial derivatives of the distribution function, it is 
Sufficient to take f = fo, and in this sense the term C,” should be taken to the 
left-hand side of the equation, where it gives a correction of the same relative order 
~(d/rY’. Thus the two additional terms C® and C,® in the transport equation give 
Contributions of the same order.§ 

tHaving regard lo the sense of aclion of the S operators, we must follow the paths of the particles 
backwards in time. 


tThe transformation is carried oul in a paper by M. S. Green (Physical Review 136, A905, 1964). 
d ŝThis argument clears up any misapprehension which might arise because the integral Ci” contains 
crivatives afar ~ JL, which are nol found in C, as a result of which the two terms might appear lo give 
Corrections of different orders of magnitude. 
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For reference, the results of solving the more accurate transport equation for the 
thermal conductivity and the viscosity of the gas, with the model of hard spheres 
(diameter d) are 


k = ko(1+1.2Nd°), n = no(1+0.35Nd’), (18.2) 


where ko and nyo are the values obtained in §10, Problem 3 (J. V. Sengers 1966).t 

By making further corrections to the transport equation (arising from four-body 
collisions, etc.), it would in principle be possible to determine also the subsequent 
terms in the virial expansion of the kinetic coefficients. It is important to note, 
however, that these terms will involve non-integral powers of N; the functions 
k(N) and 7(N) are found to be non-analytic at the point N = 0. To elucidate the 
origin of this behaviour, let us consider the convergence of the integrals occurring 
in the theory (E. G. D. Cohen, J. R. Dorfman and J. Weinstock 1963). 

We take first the integral in (17.10), which determines the contribution of 
three-body collisions to the two-particle distribution function. The type of con- 
vergence of the integral is different for the different kinds of collision process 
covered by the operator R». Let us use as an example the process as in Fig. 5b. 

The integration is over the phase volume dz; with given phase points 7, and 7. 
As the variable in the last integration we leave the distance r; of particle 3 (at time 
t) from the point where the collision 2-3 occurred. Before this last integration, the 
integrand will contain the following factors: (1) the volume element r;’ dr; for the 
variable r3; (2) if we follow the motion of particle 3 backwards in time, it will be 
clear that the direction of its momentum p; must lie in a certain solid-angle element 
for the collision 3-2 to occur, namely the angle subtended by the region of collision 
at the distance r3, giving a factor d7/r;?; (3) another such factor arises from the 
further limitation on the possible directions of the momentum p; imposed by the 
condition that the “recoiling” particle 2 enters the sphere of collision with particle 
1. Thus we get an integral of the form f dr,/r;?, which is to be taken from r;~ d to 
æ, and we see that it converges. Similarly, it can be shown that for collision 
processes of other types the convergence of the integral is even more rapid. 

The contribution of four-body collisions would be expressed in (17.10) by an 
integral of similar form, taken over the phase space of particles 3 and 4, again for 
given 7, and 7. 

Let us consider a four-body collision of the kind shown in Fig. 6. We leave as the 
last variable of integration the distance r, from particle 4 (at time t) to the 4-3 
collision point. The difference from the preceding estimate arises because the phase 
point 7; (at time t) is not specified, unlike the point 7, in the integral corresponding 
to Fig. 5b. The position of the collision 4-3 is therefore also not fixed; it may occur 
anywhere in a cylindrical region with diameter ~d and axis along p; (shown by the 
broken lines in Fig. 6). Accordingly, the solid angle subtended by this region at a 
distance r, is ~d/rs, instead of d*/r;? as in the previous case. The integral is 
therefore of the form f dr,/r,, and so diverges logarithmically at the upper limit. 
Cutting off the integral at some distance A, we obtain a contribution to the function 


tThe calculations, which are exceedingly laborious, are given by Sengers in Lectures in Theoretical 
Physics, Vol. IXC, Kinetic Theory (ed. by W. E. Brittin), Gordon & Breach, New York, 1967. 
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f® which contains the large logarithm log(A/d). This logarithm appears cor- 
respondingly in the correction to the transport coefficients, which is proportional not 
to (Nd’)? but to (Nd’)’ log(A/d). 

The presence of divergent terms signifies that the four-body collisions cannot be 
teated separately from those of all higher orders (five-body, etc.). For the diver- 
gence shows that large r, are important, but even when r;~ l particle 4 can collide 
with some particle 5, and so on. The way to remove the divergence is thus clear: in 
the expression for f(t, 7), 72) we must take account of terms relating to collisions 
of all orders, retaining in each order the most rapidly divergent integrals. Such a 
summation can be carried out, and has a foreseeable result: the arbitrarily large 
parameter A in the logarithm is replaced by the order of magnitude of the mean 
free path, | ~ 1{/N@?.+ 

Thus the expansion of the transport Coefficients has the form 


k = Koll + aNd? + a,(Nd’y log(I/Nd*)+...], (18.3) 


and similarly for 7. 


$19. Fluctuations of the distribution function in an equilibrium gas 


The distribution function determined by the transport equation, denoted in §§ 19 
and 20 by f, gives the mean numbers of molecules in the phase volume element 
dx dV; for a gas in statistical equilibrium, f(T) is the Boltzmann distribution 
function fo (6.7), independent of time and (if there is no external field) of the 
coordinates r. It is natural to Consider the fluctuations of the exact microscopic 
distribution function f(t,r,T) as it varies with time in the motion of the gas 
particles under their exact equations of motion. 

We define the correlation function of the fluctuations as 


(Sf (ti, ri, Sf (t2, r2, T2)), (19.1) 


tSee K. Kawasaki and I. Oppenheim, Physical Review 139, A1763, 1965. 
łThis topic was first discussed by B. B. Kadomtsev (1957). 
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where ôf = f —f. In an equilibrium gas, this function depends only on the time 
difference t = t,— tz; the averaging is taken with respect to one of the times t; and 
to, with a fixed value of their difference. Since the gas is homogeneous, the 
coordinates r; and r» also occur in the correlation function as the difference 

=r;—-r We can therefore arbitrarily take tz and r, as zero, and write the 
correlation function as 


(Sf (t, T, T:)êf (0, 0, T2)). (19.2) 


Since the gas is isotropic, the dependence of this function on r in fact reduces to a 
dependence on the magnitude r. 

If the function (19.2) is known, integration of it gives the correlation function of 
the particle number density: 


(SN(t, r)&N (0,0) = f (ôf (t, r, T)8f(0, 0, T3) dT; aT >. (19.3) 


For distances r that are large compared with the mean free path l, the density 
correlation function may be calculated by the hydrodynamic theory of fluctuations 
(see SP 2, §88), but at distances <I a kinetic treatment is needed. 

It is immediately evident from the definition (19.1) that 


(ôf (t, r, Pi)5f (0, 0, P2)) = (ôf (~t, —r, T2)ôf (0, 0, T1))- (19.4) 


The correlation function also has a more profound symmetry which corresponds to 
that of the equilibrium state of the system under time reversal. The latter process 
replaces a later time t by an earlier one —t, and also replaces the values of T by the 
time-reversed ones I". The symmetry in question is therefore expressed by 


(8f (t, r, PFO, 0, T2) = (8f (—t, r, T1” )8f (0, 0, 12"). (19.5) 


When t = 0, the function (19.2) relates the fluctuations at different points in phase 
space at the same instant. But the correlations between simultaneous fluctuations 
are propagated only to distances of the order of the range of molecular forces, 
whereas in the theory under consideration such distances are regarded as zero, so 
that the simultaneous-correlation function vanishes. It should be emphasized that 
this result is due to the equilibrium nature of the state relative to which the 
fluctuations are considered. We shall see in §20 that simultaneous fluctuations also 
are correlated in the non-equilibrium case. 

In the absence of correlation at non-zero distances, the simultaneous-correlation 
function reduces to delta functions, whose coefficient is the mean square fluctua- 
tion at one point in phase space; cf. SP 2, 888. In an ideal equilibrium gas, the 
mean square fluctuation of the distribution function is equal to the mean value of 
the function itself (see SP 1, § 113); thus 


(8f (0, r, r)8f (0, 0, T) = FSS, - T>). (19.6) 
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The non-simultaneous correlation between fluctuations at different points occurs 
even in the theory which neglects molecular dimensions. That this correlation 
necessarily arises is evident from the fact that particles which participate at a 
certain instant in fluctuations at some point in phase space will already be at other 
points at any subsequent instant. 

The problem of calculating the correlation function for t# 0 cannot be solved in 
a general form, but can be reduced to the solution of particular equations. To do so, 
a proposition is needed from the general theory of quasi-steady fluctuations; see SP 
1, 88118 and 119. 

Let x,(t) be fluctuating quantities (with zero mean values). It is assumed that, if 
the system is in a non-equilibrium state with values of x, beyond the limits of their 
mean fluctuations (but still small), the process of relaxation of the system to 
equilibrium is described by linear “equations of motion” 


t= > abXb (19.7) 


with constant coefficients Aap. Then we can say that the correlation functions of the 
x, Satisfy similar equations 


E (xa(t)xe(0)) =~ Drank (Nx), > 0, (19.8) 


with c a free suffix. Solving these equations for t >0, we then find the values of the 
functions for t <0 from the symmetry property 


(xu(t)x1(0)) = (x(t )xa (0)), (19.9) 


which follows from the definition of the correlation functions. 

In the present case, the equations of motion (19.7) are represented by the 
linearized Boltzmann equation for the small addition ôf to the equilibrium dis- 
tribution function f. Thus the correlation function of the distribution function must 
satisfy the integro-differential equation 


ð 


G ty Ž- i ~er, r,T)8f0,0,T))=0 for t>0, (19.10) 


where Î, is a linear integral operator acting on the variables T, in the function 
following it: 


fey = | wnr; T, Pofiei+ Fe’ fir Felar dT aT. (1911) 


The variables T, in (19.10) are free variables. The initial condition for the equation 
1s the value (19.6) of the correlation function for t = 0; that for t <0 is then given 
by (19.4), the condition (19.5) being automatically satisfied by the result. The 
formulae (19.10), (19.11) and (19.4) constitute a set of equations sufficient in 
Principle for a complete determination of the correlation function. 
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What is usually of interest is not the correlation function itself but its Fourier 
transform with respect to coordinates and time, denoted by (8f,f2).1, where the 
suffixes 1 and 2 refer to the arguments IT, and T2: 


(5f:8fs)ou = he dt Í (Sf (t, r, TDF O, 0, Tje x, (19.12) 


the spectral function or spectral correlation function of the fluctuations. If a 
fluctuating function is expanded as a Fourier integral with respect to time and 
coordinates, the mean value of the products of its Fourier components is related to 
the spectral correlation function by 


(fo) Sfux(T2)) = (27) lw + @'V5(k + KS Sf): (19.13) 


cf. SP 1, §122. 

It is easy to derive an equation which in principle allows a determination of the 
spectral function of the fluctuations without previous calculation of the space-time 
correlation function. Dividing the range of integration with respect to t in (19.12) 
into two parts, from —œ to 0 and from 0 to œ, and using (19.4), we have 


(Sf Sf Dok = (Sff DR + (Sf25f k (19.14) 
where 


(Sf Sf) = Í “at | (Sf (t, r, P)SF(0, 0, Teit dbx. (19.15) 


0 


To the cquation (19.10) we apply the one-sided Fourier transformation (19.15). The 
terms containing derivatives with respect to t and r are integrated by parts, using 
the facts that the correlation function must tend to zero as r >% and as t > ©, and must 
be given by (19.6) when t = 0. The required equation is then found to be 


[i(k . vi — w) — Lf 5f.)92 = FSM - Ta). (19.16) 


If we are interested in the fluctuations of the gas density, and not in those of the 
distribution function itself, it is appropriate to integrate equation (19.16) over dl: 


[i(k . v- œ) — P](8f(P)8N)G& = F(T). (19.1/) 


The spectral function (8N’),, sought is found from the solution of this equation by 
a single integration, not a double one as in (19.3). 

Another method of finding (5N’)..x is based on the relation between the density 
correlation function and the generalized susceptibility with respect to a weak 
external field of the form 


U(t, r) = Ue; (19.18) 
see SP 2, §86.7 If this field causes a density change 
Nok = alw, k)Usk, (19.19) 


tThis relation exists only in the equilibrium case. 
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then from SP 2 (86.20) the spectral correlation function of the density is, in the 
classical limit, 


(ND = (2T/@) im a(w, k). (19.20) 


Let 6f(t,r) be the change in the distribution function due to the same field; it 
satisfies the transport equation 


a a,, 9U af _; 
at Ftv apt ar ay LaF 





The Fourier components of ôf (t, r, T} are written 


fT) = Xo) Vers 


in which the external field is separated as a factor. Then the equation for x. iS 
[i(k . v- w) —L]yu(L) = ik . affav. (19.21) 


The solution of this equation gives the required spectral correlation function by a 
single integration: 


(N ux = (Tlo) im i Xou(TyaP (19.22) 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM |. Determine the densily correlation function in a monatomic gas in equilibrium, neglec- 
ting collisions. 

SOLUTION. For a monatomic gas, the quantities I are the three components of the momentum p. The 
solution of (19.10) for Jı = 0 is 


(f(t, r, p)Sf(0. 0, pe) = F(pdS(e— vit )5(pr— P2), 
and its Fourier component is 
(5f:5f2).u = 277f(P1)8(Pr— p2)5(w — k - v1). 
Integration of these expressions with the Maxwellian function f gives as the density correlation function 
(N (t, r)SN(O, 0) = N(m/2aT yt? exp(— mr7/2T?’), (1) 
(5N7)ux = (N/k)(2am/T)'” exp(— mw7/2Tk). (2) 
PROBLEM 2. The same as Problem I, but for a collision integral in the form fig =~ g/t with a 


constant time 7. 


SOLUTION. Equation (19.16) reduces to an algebraic equation, from which we determine fiifde, 
and then find from (19.14) 








(Sf 5f2)ux Te ay ôP- p»). (3) 
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The presence of even a small number of collisions changes the asymplotic behaviour of the spectral 
correlation function of the density at high frequencies, w > kd, i.e. for fluctuations with a phase velocity 
much greater than the thermal speed of the molecules: in this limit, 


N’) = 2N/t0?, (4 


ie. the correlation function decreases with increasing frequency according to a power law, instead of 
exponentially as in (2). 


§20. Fluctuations of the distribution function in a non-equilibrium gas 


_ Leta gas be in a steady but non-equilibrium state with some distribution function 
f(r. T) which satisfies the transport equation 


v. oflar = C(f); (20.1) 


the function f may deviate greatly from the equilibrium distribution function fo, 
and so the collision integral C(f) is not assumed linearized with respect to the 
difference f — fo- The steady non-equilibrium state has to be maintained in the gas 
by external interactions: the gas may, for example, contain a temperature gradient 
supported by external sources, or it may execute a steady motion (which does not 
consist in a motion of the gas as a whole). 

_ Let us seek to calculate the fluctuations of the distribution f(t, r, I) relative to 
f(r, I). These fluctuations will again be described by a correlation function (19.1), in 
which the averaging is carried out in the usual way with respect to time for a given 
difference t =t,- t, and the correlation function depends only on t. Since the 
distribution f(r, l`) is not uniform, however, the correlation function now depends on 
the coordinates rı and rz separately, and not only on their difference. The property 
(19.4) becomes 


(f(t) 5f2(0)) = (5f2(— 1) 5f1(0)), (20.2) 


where f(t) = f(t, r;, l1), f2(0) = f (0, r2, T3). 

The relation (19.5) involving time reversal does not apply in general in the 
non-equilibrium case. 

The correlation function of the distribution function again satisfies the equation 
(19.10): 


(+v -34 -heroo =0, (20.3) 


where Î, is the linear integral operator (19.11), which acts on the variables T.t The 
problem of the initial condition on this equation, i.e. the form of the single-time 
correlation function, is considerably more complex than in the equilibrium case, 
where it was given simply by (19.6). In a non-equilibrium gas, the single-time 
correlation function is itself determined from a transport equation whose form can 


tThe use of this equation in the non-equilibrium case is due to M. Lax (1966). 
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be established by using the relation between the correlation function and the 
two-particle distribution function f’ defined in §16. In a steady state the function 
Fr, Vis re, Py, like f(x, T), does not depend explicitly on the time. 

To derive this relation, we note that, since the volume dz = d*x dT is infinitesi- 
mal, it cannot contain more than one particle at a time.t Hence the mean number 
f dz is also the probability that a particle is in the element dz (the probability that 
there are two particles in it at once being a quantity of a higher order of smallness). 
It follows that the mean value of the product of the numbers of particles in the two 
elements dz, and dz, is equal to the probability of simultaneously finding one 
particle in each of them. For a given pair of particles this is the product f? dz, dr, 
by the definition of the two-particle distribution function. Since a pair of particles 
can be chosen from the (very large) total number of particles in W(¥ — 1) = N? 
ways, we have 


(fidrı . fodz2) = NFB dz, dt, 


The equation (fif>) =.A7f# thus obtained relates, however, only to different points 
in phase space. The passage to the limit rı, )->m, I, makes it necessary to take 
into account that, if d7; and dr: coincide, an atom in d7, is also in dz. A relation 
which allows for this is 


(fifo) = NFR + filr -— rêl; - T): (20.4) 


when it is multiplied by dz,dz, and integrated over some small volume Ar, the first 
term on the right gives a small quantity of the second order, « (Ar)’, and the term 
containing the delta functions gives f Az, a first-order quantity. Thus we have 


(Lr) 


as it should be, since as far as first-order quantities there can only be either no 
particle or one particle in the small volume Az. 
Substituting (20.4) in the definition of the single-time correlation function 


(8f:(O)8F2(0)) = (FiO) F2O)) — fı f2» 


we obtain the required relation between it and the two-particle distribution func- 
tion: 


(8f (O)5f2(0)) = NFR — fifo + fidGn — S(T - PD. (20.5) 


In an ideal gas in equilibrium, the two-particle distribution function reduces to the 
Product fR = fifo/N?, and (20.5) reduces to (19.6). In any case, f? tends to this 
Product as the distance between the points 1 and 2 increases, so that 


(5f,(0)8f2(0)) =0 as [ry —r|>~. (20.6) 
tThe derivation which follows is a paraphrase of the argument in SP 1, §116, 


PIG. 
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The two-particle distribution function satisfies a transport equation analogous to 
the Boltzmann equation, which could be derived from equation (16.9) for f” in the 
same way as the equation for the single-particle function was derived from (16.7).7 
Here, however, we shall give a derivation of the equation for f® analogous to that 
of the Boltzmann equation in §3, based on intuitive physical arguments. 

We take as the unknown function not f itself but the difference 


(ri, li; r2, r2) = NFR z fif (20.7) 


which tends to zero as |r; — r2| >; it is the correlation function (20.5) without the 
last term, This quantity is small in the usual sense of fluctuation theory, namely of 
the order of 1/4 in comparison with fife 

In the absence of collisions, the function ¢ satisfies an equation which simply 
expresses Liouville’s theorem—the constancy of f® along the phase trajectory of a 
pair of particles: 





df? _dg_. ðe ap 
a de a a (20.8) 


The change in ¢ as a result of collisions is due to processes of two kinds. 

Collisions of particles 1 and 2 with any other particles, but not with each other, 
cause the appearance, on the right of (20.8), of terms fig + Lg, where f, and £, are 
the linear integral operators (19.11) acting on the variables I’, and T; respectively. 

Collisions between the particles | and 2 play a special role, causing a simul- 
tancous “jump” of both particles from one pair of points in phase space to another 
pair. Exactly the same arguments as were used in the derivation of (3.7) give on the 
right of (20.8) a term 8(r; ~ r:)C1(f), where 


Cu) = Í wE Pas Ti, COFF- ff) dTi a3; (20.9) 


in this integral, fluctuations may be neglected. The factor ê(r, — rz) expresses the 
fact that particles undergoing collisions are at the same point in space. 
Thus we have finally the equation 


as A: Oe SPT Ya AF l 
vı an ar he - he = êlrı — mC 12(f). (20.10) 


Solution of this equation gives, in accordance with (20.5), the function which acts 
as the initial condition for equation (20.3) at t = 0.8 


_ tIn§ 17 equation (16.9) was used only for a specific purpose, namely to eliminate f” from the equation for 


tA further integration of (20.9) over dI: yields the ordinar Bolizmann collision integral. 
§This result is due to S. V. Gantsevich, V. L. Gurevich and R. Katilyus (1969) and to Sh. M, Kogan 
and A. Ya. Shulman (1969). 
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Without the right-hand side, the homogeneous equation (20.10) has the solution 


© = foAfor + foodfo, 
(20.11) 


Afo = ify aw +i AT + ih. AV, 





corresponding to arbitrary small changes in the number of particles, the tem- 
perature, and the macroscopic velocity in the equilibrium distribution fo. 

This “spurious” solution is, however, excluded by the condition that g —>0 as 
lr) — r2|->%. Hence, in the equilibrium case, when the integral C, is identically zero, 
equation (20.10) gives ọ = 0, and we return to the initial condition (19.6). 

The right-hand side of (20.10), i.e. the pair collisions between particles in given 
states T; and l, may thus be regarded as the source of the single-time correlation 
of fluctuations in a non-equilibrium gas. By causing a simultaneous change in the 
occupation numbers of the two states, pair collisions generate a correlation 
between these numbers. In the equilibrium state, owing to the exact compensation 
of direct and reverse pair collisions, this mechanism has no effect and there are 
no single-time correlations. 

If the distribution f is independent of the coordinates r (as may happen when the 
deviation from equilibrium is maintained by an external field), we can consider 
fluctuations of the distribution function averaged over the whole volume of the gas, 
i.e. of the function 


f(t, = i. | ftr, T) dx, (20.12) 


which we denote by the same letter f but without the argument r. Fhe correspond- 
ing correlation function satisfies an equation that differs from (20.3) in not having a 
term containing the derivative with respect to the coordinates: 


(+r. D i, afte r)sf0,1))=0 for t>0; (20.13) 


on the left-hand side, a term has been added which arises from the force F acting 
on the particles in the external field. The single-time correlation function 


(df (0, rôf (0, r) = NFU, Tə) | fC )FTD + im èll; = `) 


i) êl- r. 


= (T; l) += 2) (20.14) 


satisfies the equation 


[n ap, h+ fet, ) = Calon Ta). (20.15) 
op, 
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If the gas is in a closed vessel, this equation is to be solved with the additional 


condition that expresses a fixed value (without fluctuations) of the total number of 
particles in the gas: 


Í (8f (0, P)5f(0, F2)) dri = f (8f (0, Sf (0, r)} dT, = 0. (20.16) 


This condition must be satisfied in the equilibrium case also, but it is not satisfied 
by the expression [f(1,)/V]8(l, — I’) which corresponds to the correlation function 
(19.6). The correct expression is obtained by making use of the arbitrary choice 
(20.11); with the appropriate value of the parameter AN, 


(8f(0, T)8f (0, 2) = $ fF), - PD - L FFC». (20.17) 


This correlation function includes a term which does not contain a delta function. 


CHAPTER II 


THE DIFFUSION APPROXIMATION 


§21. The Fokker~Planck equation 


A CONSIDERABLE Class of transport phenomena is constituted by processes in 
which the mean changes of quantities (on which the distribution function depends) 
in each event are small in comparison with their characteristic values. The 
relaxation times for such processes are long in comparison with the times of the 
individual events which constitute their microscopic mechanism; in this sense, they 
may be called slow processes. 

A typical instance is the problem of momentum relaxation of a small admixture 
of a heavy gas in a light one, the latter being regarded as itself in equilibrium. 
Because of the low concentration of heavy particles, their collisions with one 
another may be neglected, and only those with the particles of the light gas 
considered. When a heavy particle collides with light ones, however, its momentum 
undergoes only a relatively small change. 

We shall refer to this specific example, and derive the transport equation satisfied 
in such cases by the momentum distribution function f(t,p) of the impurity 
particles. 

Let w(p, q)d°q denote the probability per unit time of a change p> p-—q in the 
momentum of a heavy particle in an individual collision with a light particle. Then 
the transport equation for the function f(t, p) is 


af(t, p)/at = fwe +q, af (t, p +q) — w(p, g)f (t, p)}d?a, (21.1) 
where the right-hand side is the difference between the numbers of particles per 
unit time that enter and leave a given momentum space element d?p. According to 
the hypotheses used, the function w(p, q) decreases rapidly with increasing q, and 
so the most important values of q in the integral are those which are small 
compared with the mean momentum of the particles. This allows the following 
expansion to be used in the integrand: 


w(p +q, gf (t, p +q) = w(p, q)f (t, p) + Two, af (t, p) 
a? 
+2 dee 55 app WO» af (t, p)- 


The transport equation then becomes 


af afz, a 
a z (äs +i Bah), (21.2) 
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where 
z 1 
A. = | qw, da, Bop =5 f aawit, o) da (21.3) 


Thus the transport equation is now a differential (not integro-differential) equation. 
The quantities A, and Beg may be symbolically written as follows to show their 
significance more clearly: 


Aa => ad 8t, Bog = > daGgl26t, (21.4) 


where the summations are over the (large) number of collisions that occur in the 
time ôt. 

The expression on the right of (21.2) is the divergence in momentum space, 
— dS,/0Pa, of the vector 


Sa = -Aof -zp Baf) 


= — Aaf — Bagôfl apg, (21.5) 
Aa = Ae + ôBogl app. 


Thus equation (21.2) is, as it should be, an equation of continuity in momentum 
space, and so the number of particles is automatically conserved in the process. 
The vector s is the particle flux density in momentum space. 

According to equations (21.4), the coefficients in the transport equation are 
expressible in terms of the average characteristics of the collisions, and im this 
sense their calculation is a purely mechanical problem. In fact, however, there is no 
need to calculate the A, and Bag individually; they can be expressed in terms of 
one another by means of the condition for the flux to be zero im statistical 
equilibrium. In the present case, the equilibrium distribution function is 


f = constant x exp(—p’?/2MT), 


where M is the mass of the heavy gas particles and T the temperature of the light 
gas. Substitution of this expression in the equation s = 0 gives 


MTA, = BepPp- (21.6) 


Thus the transport equation becomes 


Aeae [2 vit all CED 


The coefficients in the first two terms of the expansion of the collision integral 
are of the same order of magnitude; the reason is that the averaging of the first 
powers of the quantities ĝa in (21.4), whose sign is variable, involves a greater 
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degree of cancellation than the averaging of quadratic expressions. The later terms 
of the expansion are all small in comparison with the first two. 

The only vector on which the coefficients Bag can depend is the momentum p of 
the heavy particles. If the velocities p/M of these particles are on average small 
compared with those of the light particles, they may be regarded as immobile in 
collisions; in this approximation, the Bag are independent of p. Thus the tensor Bag 
reduces to a constant scalar B: 


Boy = Buy, B=2{ q?w(0.9) da, (21.8) 
and equation (21.7) becomes 
of 2. (2 H) 
at Bap (MT! * ap): (21.9) 


There is a formal similarity between (21.7) and the equation of diffusion in an 
external field, which is especially evident from the form (21.9). The diffusion 
equation is 


clôt = div(DVc — bcF), 


where c is the impurity concentration, F the force exerted on the impurity particles 
by the external field, D the diffusion coefficient, and b the mobility. The processes 
described by (21.9) may be referred to as diffusion in momentum space, with B 
acting as the diffusion coefficient; the relation between the coefficients in the two 
terms on the right of (21.9) is analogous to the familiar Einstein relation D = bT 
between the diffusion coefficient and the mobility (FM, §59). 

The transport equation in the form (21.2), with the coefficients defined in terms of 
the averaged characteristics of the elementary events by means of (21.4), is called 
the Fokker—Planck equation (A. D. Fokker 1914; M. Planck 1917). The specific 
properties of the variables pa as the momenta of the particles have played no part 
in the derivation given. It is therefore clear that an equation of the same form is 
valid also for the distribution function f with respect to other variables, provided 
that the conditions on which the proof is based are satisfied: the relative smallness 
of the change in the quantities in each event, and the linearity with respect to f of 
the integral operator which expresses the change in the function resulting from 
these events. 

As an example, let us take the case of a light gas forming a slight impurity in a 
heavy gas. In collisions with heavy particles, the momentum of a light particle 
changes greatly in direction but only slightly in magnitude. Although equation (21.7) 
is invalid under these conditions for the distribution function of the impurity gas 
particles with respect to the momentum vector p, a Similar equation can be set up 
for the distribution with respect to the magnitude p only. If the distribution 
function is, as before, taken relative to the momentum space element d?p, so that 
the number of particles having the value of p in a range dp is f(t, p). 4p’ dp, the 
Fokker—Planck equation is valid for the function 47p’f in relation to dp: 


oP). 2 2 ð 4 
at ap fp At+B> fp ; 
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or 
af l2 Ba. 
Apap? {fA + 22 fo i (21.10) 
where 
B = FD op/ lot. (1.11) 


The expression in the braces is the radial flux s in momentum space. It must reduce 
to zero the case of the equilibrium distribution 


f = constant X exp(—p?/2mT), 
where m is the mass of a light particle and T the temperature of the heavy gas. 


This condition gives a relation between A and B, and the transport equation (21.10) 
thus becomes 





of_ 1 a(p’s) ___p(p,, ôf 
pe op SH B( tet +3). (21.12) 
PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM |. Determine the diffusion coefficient in momentum space (B in equation (21.9)) for an 
admixture of a heavy gas in a light one, assuming the speeds of the heavy particles to be small coinpared 
with those of the light ones. 

SOLUTtON. As shown in the text, under the conditions stated the momentum transfer may be 
calculated by assuming the heavy particle to be fixed and neglecting the change in its energy in the 
collision. The change in the momentum of the heavy particle is then calculated as the equal change in 
that of the light particle: (Ap)’ = 2p”(1 — cos æ), where p' is the momentum of the light particle and æ the 
angle through which it is scattered. Hence 


> (Ap = dt f 2p"(1 — cos a)Nv’ do, 


where N is the number density of light gas particles, and we have finally 
B =(N/3mXp"a1), 


where or = f(1 — cos a) do is the transport cross-section, and the averaging is taken over the light gas 
particle distribution. 

PROBLEM 2. Use the Fokker—Planck equation to determine the mobility of a heavy particle in a light 
gas. 

SOLUTION. When an external field is present, a term F . df/dp is added to the left-hand side of (21.9), 
F being the force acting on the particle. Assuming this force to be small, we seek a steady solution of the 
equation in the form f = fot ôf, where fo is the Maxwellian distribution and ôf < fo. The equation for ôf 
is then ` 


Hence 
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and so 5f = foF . pi B. The mobility b is the coefficient in the equation 


v= af.va'p =bF. 
A calculation of the integral gives 


b = TIB =3mTIN(ap"). 


in agreement with (12.4). 


§22. A weakly ionized gas in an electric field 


Let us consider an ionized gas in a uniform electric field E. This field perturbs the 
equilibrium distribution of free electrons in the gas and causes an electric current in 
it. We shall derive the transport equation which governs the electron distribution. t 
If the ionization is weak, the electron (and ion) density in the gas is small. Hence 
only collisions between electrons and neutral molecules are important; those 
between electrons and ions or other electrons may be neglected. We shall also 
assume that the mean energy acquired by the electrons in the electric field is (even 
in a strong field: see below) insufficient to excite or ionize the molecules; the 
collisions between electrons and molecules may then be regarded as elastic. 

Because of the large difference between the electron mass m and the molecule 
mass M, the mean speed of the electrons is much greater than that of the 
molecules. For the same reason, the electron momentum changes its direction 
greatly in a collision, but its magnitude only slightly. Under these conditions, the 
collision integral in the transport equation falls into the sum of two parts which 
represent the changes in the number of particles in a given element of momentum 
Space due to the change in the magnitude and in the direction of the momentui.; 
the first part may be expressed in the Fokker—Planck differential form. 

Because of the symmetry about the direction of the field, the distribution 
function depends on only two variables (apart from the time): the magnitude p of 
the momentum, and the angle 6 between p= my and the direction of E (which we 
take as the z-axis). The transport equation for the function f(t, p, 0) has the formt 


F ep F-12095) 4 Nv Sifa- p ldo, 021) 


a 
dp sp ap 


where 


= p(s of -1 
s= BIE B= 5D (dp) ld. 


The first term on the right of (22.1) corresponds to the right-hand side of the 
Fokker—Planck equation (21.12). The second term is the collision integral with 


The theory given in §22 is due to B. I. Davydov (1936). The limiting expression (22.18) was earlier 
derived by M. J. Druyvesteyn (1930). 

tn this book, e always denotes a positive quantity, the absolute magnitude of the unit charge. The 
charge on the electron is therefore —e. 
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respect to the change in direction of the momentum. In this integral, the molecules 
may be regarded as immovable (N being their number density); the number of 
collisions undergone by an electron per unit time and changing the direction of the 
momentum from @ to 6' (or vice versa) is Nv do, where dø is the cross-section for 
scattering of an electron by a molecule at rest, which depends on p and on the 
angle a between p and p’; we assume that the cross-section is already averaged 
over the orientations of the molecule. 

We shall consider a steady state with a time-independent distribution function, 
and accordingly the term df/dt in (22.1) will be omitted. 

To calculate B, we use the equation 


(v—vy = v-v}, 
which expresses the constant magnitude of the relative velocity of the two particles 
in an elastic collision; v, V and v’, V’ are the initial and final velocities of the electron 
and the molecule. The change in the velocity of the molecule is small compared with 


that of the electron (AV = — m Av/M); hence, after expanding the above equation, we 
can put V= V’. Then 


2V .(v—V) = v?— v? = 2vAp, 
where Av = v — v’ is a small quantity. Thus 
(Apy = m(Avy = (m7/v[(V. v)? + (V. v? — 2(V.. vV - v)]- 
The averaging of this expression is carried Out in two stages. First, we average over 
the (Maxwellian) distribution of the molecular velocities V. Because of the isotropy 
of this distribution, (Va Vp) = 45ag(V’), and (V° = 3T/M. We therefore have 
(Apy = (m?T/Mv’)(v? + v? — 2v . v') ~ (2m?T/M)(1 — cos a). (22.2) 


We must now average over the collisions undergone by the electron per unit time; 
this is done by integrating over Nv dø. The result is 


B = Nm’vo,T/M = pmT/MI, (22.3) 


where o, = f(1 — cos a) do is the transport cross-section, and | the mean free path 
defined as 


1=1/No,, (22.4) 


in general a function of p. The flux in (22.1) is therefore 
s = -7P (+72), (22.5) 


Note that, according to (22.2), the change in the electron energy im the collision is 
Ae ~ DAp ~ T(m/M)"? ~ €(m/M)'"?. Hence an appreciable change in this energy 
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occurs only after ~ M/m collisions, whereas the direction of the electron momen- 

tum alters considerably in even one collision. That is, the electron energy relax- 

ation time Te ~ 7,M/m, where 7, ~ I/v is the momentum direction relaxation time. 
The left-hand side of (22.1) is also to be transformed to the variables p and @: 


óf op f= [ of swt at] 
eE m ae COSO ap p eon Lt (22.6) 


The solution of the transport equation thus derived may be sought as an 
expansion in Legendre polynomials: 


f(p, 8) = È fuD)Pa(cos 6). (22.7) 


We shall see later that the successive terms in this expansion decrease rapidly in 
order of magnitude. It is therefore sufficient in practice to take only the first two 
terms in the expansion: 


f(p, 6) = folp) + fi(p) cos 6. (22.8) 


The integral in (22.1), with (22.8) substituted, gives 
fuo, 6’) — f(p, 8)] do = —fio, cos 6; 


compare the transformation of a similar integral in (11.1). The transport equation 
then becomes 


— eE[focos 0 + fi cos? 6 + (f,/p) sin’ 6] + (1/p?)(sop’)' + (v/d fi cos 0 = 0, 


where the prime denotes differentiation with respect to p. The term p~°(s\p’)' cos 8 
has been omitted; it is certainly small (in the ratio ~m/M) in comparison with the 
term (vfi/1) cos 6 (so and s, are the expressions (22.5) with fo or fı in place of f). 
Multiplying this equation by Pọ= 1 or P, = cos @ and integrating over d cos 0, we 
obtain two equations: 


l r 
(PPSS =0, S= ~g (P fot mpTfa) -3eEfi, (22.9) 
fı = (eEljv)fo. (22.10) 
The expression S represents the particle flux in momentum space as modi- 
fied by the electric field. It follows from (22.9) that S = constant/p?. The flux S 
must, however, be finite for all p, and the constant is therefore zero. Now 
substituting fı from (22.10) in the equation S = 0, we find an equation determining 


folp): 


1} $ 
[or eM |p + Efso. (22.11) 
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So far we have made no assumptions as to the form of the function I(p), and the 
integral of the first-order equation (22.11) can be written for any I(p). In order to 
obtain more specific results, we shall assume that | = constant, which is equivalent 
to assuming that the cross-section o; is independent of the momentum.t The 
integration of (22.11) gives 


2 v6 
fo(p) = constant x ($ + £) eet, (22.12) 
where 
y = (eElT)V(M/m). (22.13) 


For the function f,(p), we have from (22.10) and (22.12) 


f= ~foy (2) ae (22.14) 


The quantity y is the parameter that describes the extent to which the field 
affects the electron distribution. The limiting case of weak fields corresponds to 
y <I. In the first approximation, fo(p) then reduces to the unperturbed Maxwellian 
distribution: fy « e`“, € = 3T/2, and 


fi=—-(eEWT)fo, y<1. (22.15) 
The electric current generated in the gas is determined by the electron mobility 


= Biles 3 =-san| 3 
b=- =Zepyi| Pcs 8-Fa' 3eEN, | dP, (22.16) 





where N, is the electron number density. A simple calculation with f, from (22.15) 
gives for the mobility in a weak field 


bo = 2913n (mT). (22.17) 


This expression satisfies, as it should, the Einstein relation D = bT, where D is the 
diffusion coefficient (11.10). 

The significance of the inequality y <1 as the criterion of a weak field can be 
understood from the following simple arguments. It is evident that the influence of 
the field on the electron distribution will be weak so long as the energy acquired by 
an electron in its mean free time is small compared with that which it loses to an 
atom in a collision. The former energy is eEl, and the latter is 


ôe ~ V8P ~ Vp ~ V(TIM)V(Tm), 


+This is always true at sufficiently low electron temperatures, since for slow particles the cross- 
section tends to a limit independent of the energy (see QM, § 132). i 

Because of the orthogonality of different Legendre polynomials, only the term fo out of all those in 
the expansion (22.7) contributes to the normalization integral, and only f) cos @ contributes to v- 
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where P and V are the momentum and speed of the atom; the change &P is of the 
order of the electron momentum. The criterion follows from a comparison of the 
two expressions. 

In the opposite case of strong fields (y > 1), we findt 


fdp) = A exp(—3e7/y’T’), 


(22.18) 
A= SENAP TG myT)?, 
fr=—-6V(m/M )efol Ty. (22.19) 
The mean electron energy 1s 
-_ 2 [({2M\ 2 
ae y Gr) I’QeEl = 0.43eLV(M/m), (22.20) 
and the electron mobility 
b = 43 n (mM) (eE). (22.21) 


It remains to ascertain the condition for the expansion (22.7) to converge. For 
this purpose, we note that its successive terms are related in order of magnitude by 


eEf,-.{mv ~ vfll: (22.22) 


after substitution of (22.7), multiplication by P,(cos @), and integration over 
d cos 6, the term in f,-; remains on the left-hand side of the transport equation, and 
the term in fn in the collision integral. When y <1, the mean electron energy € ~ T, 
and we have from (22.22) 


falfn-1~ CENT <(m/M)!? «1. 
In strong fields, with y > I, the mean energy € ~ eEl(M/m)"”, so that again 


ful fn—1 ~ (MIM)? < 1. 


Thus the expansion is convergent, since m/M is small. 


$23. Fluctuations in a weakly ionized non-equilibrium gas 


i ln this section we shall discuss fluctuations of the electron distribution function 
m a non-equilibrium steady state of a weakly ionized gas which is spatially 
homogeneous and is in a constant and uniform electric field E. 
tFormula (22.18 
the limit in (22.12), 
Note, however, that the corrections fa, f3, . . - could not be determined by means of (22.1). since this 


ay based on the Fokker—Planck approximation, in which quantities of higher order in m/M are 


) is more simply derived by solving afresh equation (22.11) (with T = 0) than by taking 
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Only the time correlation of the fluctuations, and not their spatial correlation, will 
be considered. Then it is appropriate to use, in place of the exact (fluctuating) 
space-varying distribution function f(t, r, p), the function averaged over the whole 
volume of the gas, 


f(t,p)=a[ frp) ds, (23.1) 


denoted in this section by the same letter f but without the argument r; it fluctuates 
only with time. The function f(p) with respect to which f fluctuates is the 
distribution (22.8) found in the preceding section. 

For the system in question, it is of most interest to find not the fluctuations of the 
distribution function itself but the related fluctuations of the electric current 
density j. The correlation functions for these quantities are related by the obvious 
formula 


(Sia (t) dig (0)) = e? | (f(t p)ôf (0, p’))vavp d°p d*p', (23.2) 


where of course 6j is the current density fluctuation averaged over the gas 
volume. t 

The solution of the problem for a non-equilibrium gas is based on the general 
method given in §20.4 The correlation function (ôf(t, p)df(0, p')) satisfies (with 
respect to the variables t and p) the transport equation (22.1), which here cor- 
responds to the equation (20.13) in the general method. A similar equation is 
satisfied by the function 


act, p) = | (8f PIAFO, pv ap", (23.3) 
and the required current correlation function can be expressed in terms of this: 


(8in(t)8jg(0)) = e? | Bolts p)va dp. (23.4) 


Thus we arrive at the equation 





ape E ap)® = pap pB Tet ap Nv | [g(t, p, 6) — g(t, p, 6')] do, 
(23.5) 


with B given by (272.3). 


+This averaging corresponds to an experiment in which the fluctuations of the total current in the gas 
are measured: such a fluctuation is equal to that of the averaged current density in a given direction, 
multiplied by the cross-section of the sample. 

The study of this problem by P. J. Price (1959) was the first instance of a calculation of fluctuations 
in a non-equilibrium system. Here we shall follow the analysis by V. L. Gurevich and R. Katilyus (1965). 
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The transport equation (22.1) takes account of the collisions of electrons only 
with molecules, not with other electrons. There is therefore no mechanism here to 
establish a single-time correlation between electrons with different momenta, and 
the “initial”? condition for the function g(t, p) is the same as in the equilibrium state. 
Since we are concerned with the fluctuation of the distribution function averaged 
over the whole volume of the gas, the constancy of the number of particles 
(electrons) has to be taken into account.t According to (20.17), we then have 


(FO DFO PD) = p-a ON 


(where N, is the electron density), and hence for the initial function 


g(0, p) = zov -V), (23.6) 


where V is the mean electron velocity in the state having the distribution f (p). This 
velocity is, of course, parallel to the field E; we may write it as 


V=-ebE, (23.7) 


where b is the mobility. The constancy of the total number of electrons signifies 
that f ôf d’p = 0, and so 


Í g(t, p) d°p =0. (23.8) 


Following the method described in § 19, we take the one-sided Fourier transform 
of (23.5), multiplying by e““ and integrating with respect to t from 0 to œ. The term 
e“dp/dt is integrated by parts with the initial condition (23.6) and the condition 
2(©, p) = 0. The result is 


3 (+) 
—iwg" — e(E. alap)e a Eri (7: go + F 


apl MI \T ap 
+ Na fie P-e Ph do = 57 Fv- V), (23.9) 
where 
go, p) = f i e™ g(t, p) dt. (23.10) 


TAs we are concerned only with the influence on fluctuations of the departure from equilibrium 
caused by the presence of the field, we neglect fluctuations of the total number of electrons resulting 
from ionization and recombination processes. These fluctuations may be strictly absent when all the 
electrons are formed by impurities with low ionization potential; the total number of electrons is then 
simply equal to the total number of impurity atoms. We also neglect fluctuations in the concentration of 
neutral molecules. The relative fluctuation of this concentration is certainly small in comparison with the 


corresponding quantity for electrons, since the electron density is much less than the molecular 
concentration. 
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From (23.8), this equation is to be solved with the added condition 


Í g*(w, p) d°p =0. (23.11) 


If the solution of (23.9) is known, the required spectral expansion of the current 
correlation function can be found by simple integration: we write 


Cisse = f at f eFC, PFO, Puw Ap ap" 
and proceed exactly as in the derivation of (19.14), obtaining 
Cais du = €? Í {29 (o, P) ta + 8E w, p)vg} d’p. (23.12) 


We shall take the specific case of a constant mean free path l. In the equilibrium 
state, with no electric field, the function f is the equilibrium Maxwellian dis- 
tribution fo(p). The solution of equation (23.9) is then 


(+) = pfp) l 
e =p Y Iio (23.13) 
as is easily seen, since 
| (p— Pp’) do = op. (23.14) 


If wr, <1 (where 7, ~I/vy is the relaxation time as regards the direction of the 
momentum), we can neglect the term ~iwil/v in the denominator of (23.13). A 
calculation of the integral (23.12) then leads to the result 


Cad) = (2TolV) bap; (23.15) 


where ø = e7N,bo is the conductivity of the gas in a weak field, and bo the mobility 
in a weak field, given by (22.17). The result (23.15) is, of course, in agreement with 
Nyquist’s general formula for equilibrium fluctuations of the current (see SP 2, 
§78). For let us consider a cylindrical volume of gas parallel to the x-axis. Since the 
current density is already volume-averaged, the total current J = j,S. where S is the 
cross-sectional area of the cylinder. From (23.15), we then have 


(J). = 2TaS7/V = 2ToS/L = 2T/R, (23.16) 


where L = 1/S is the length of the sample, and R = L/oS its resistance.t 
When E #0, equation (23.9) is solved by successive approximation, in the same 
way as (22.6), but whereas the latter equation determined a scalar function, (23.9) is 


tIn comparing with SP 2 (78.1), it must be remembered that fw < T and that by the condition wr, <1 
there is no dispersion of the conductivity, so that Z = R., 
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written for a vector function. The leading terms in the expansion of such a function 
(depending on the constant vector E and the variable vector p) may be written as 


2'(w, p) = h(a, p)n + e{go(e, p) +n . egil, p)}, (23.17) 
with gi & g; here n = p/p, e = E/E. The function fp) iS 
F) = folp) +n. ef.(), (23.18) 
with fo and f, = eElfé/v as calculated in § 22. 
We substitute (23.17)-(23.18) in (23.9) and separate the terms odd and even with 
respect to p. Again assuming w7, <1, we find, collecting the odd terms, 
(v/I){hn + gie(n. e)}— ee. dgo/dp)eE = fovlV; 


terms which are certainly small (in the ratio m/M) in comparison with those given 
are omitted. Hence 


h(p) = Ifdp lV, g(a, p) = (eElm/p) ago, p)/ ap. (23.19) 


The terms even in p have to satisfy equation (23.9) only after averaging over the 
directions of p, in accordance with the fact that (23.17) gives only the leading terms 
in the expansion of the function sought. A straightforward calculation using the 
expressions (23.19) leads to the following equation for the function go(w, p): 





mee lð, =f 2eEl ð- } 
lwg trap (p*S) y eEbfo + 3p ap (pfo) }» (23.20) 
where 
wal f2 2e) _ CE? Im ago 
S iM (p 20+ mpT ap 3p ap’ 
This is to be solved with the added condition 
| eo, p) d'p =0, (23.21) 


to which (23.11) reduces on substitution of (23.17). 

When the function g® is known, the required current correlation function is 
found by means of (23.12). Substituting the expansion (23.17) and making a simple 
transformation with the use of (23.19), we obtain 


hu. 2e71 2le? d’p 
Gale). = bap 3 vfo dp =" EE, FE | leo, p) + gw, p)} Pp (23.22) 


The term —iwgo in (23.20) becomes important when w ~ mv/MI, i.e. when wr. ~ 1, 
where 7, is the relaxation time as regards the electron energy. Thus the dispersion 
of the current fluctuations begins at these frequencies. 


Png 
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In the general case, equation (23.20) is very complicated. As an illustration, let us 
take the case of low frequencies (wr, <1) and strong fields satisfying the condition 
y>1, where y is the parameter (22.13). Because of the latter condition, the 
function fo(p) is given by the expression (22.18). The calculation of the integral in 
the first term in (23.22) gives 


a, 





2? Nel (eEl\'"(/M\"" 
°3"T 3/4) V (a3 a 


In the second term in (23.22), we shall make only an estimate without numerical 
factors. Equation (23.20) (without the term —iwgo) gives 


Boe (eEPM/Vp ) fo. 
The integral can then be estimated as 


@1E (gol p)p’- 


The resulting expression for the current correlation function is 


Cais) = Nel (ety (=) [0.660 -6 Eee |, (23.23) 


where B ~ | is a numerical constant. 


§24. Recombination and ionization 


The equilibrium degree of ionization in a partly ionized gas is established by 
various collisional ionization events and the converse recombination events be- 
tween colliding charged particles. In the simple case where the gas contains, apart 
from electrons, only one type of ion, the process of establishment of ionization 
equilibrium is described by an equation of the form 


dNJdt = B — aN,N;, (24.1) 


where B is the number of electrons formed per unit volume and per unit time in 
collisions of neutral atoms or through photo-ionization of atoms; this number is 
independent of the electron density N, and ion density N; present. The second 
term gives the decrease in the number of electrons due to recombination with ions; 
a is Called the recombination coefficient. 

The recombination process is usually very slow in comparison with the other 
processes of establishment of equilibrium in a plasma. This is because the for- 
mation of a neutral atom in an ion-electron collision requires the removal of the 
energy released (the binding energy of the electron in the atom). The energy may be 
radiated as a photon in radiative recombination; the slowness of the process is then 
due to the small quantum-electrodynamical emission probability. The energy 
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released may also be transferred to a third particle, a neutral atom; the slowness of 
the process is then due to the small probability of three-body collisions. The result 
is that it is often reasonable to consider recombination in conditions where the 
distribution of all particles may be regarded as Maxwellian. 

In equilibrium, the derivative dN,/dt is zero. It follows that the quantities a and 
pin (24.1) are related by 


B = aNoeNos (24.2) 


where Noe and No; are the equilibrium electron and ion densities given by the 
appropriate thermodynamic formulae; see SP 1, 8104.7 

The coefficient of radiative recombination is calculated directly from the recom- 
bination cross-section Crec In a Collision between an electron and an ion at rest (the 
speed of the ion is negligible in comparison with that of the electron): 


a = (Ve rech, (24.3) 


where the averaging is over the Maxwellian distribution of electron speeds ve; see 
Problem 1. 

Radiative recombination is, however, important only in a sufficiently rarefied gas, 
when three-body collisions are entirely negligible. In a less rarefied gas, the 
principal mechanism is recombination involving a third particle, a neutral atom, and 
it is this mechanism that we shall consider in more detail. 

In collisions with atoms, the energy of the electron changes by small amounts. 
The recombination process therefore begins with the formation of a highly excited 
atom, and the electron gradually “descends” to lower and lower levels in further 
collisions of this atom. This type of process may be regarded as a “‘diffusion in 
energy” of the captured electron, and so the Fokker-Planck equation may be 
applied to it (L. P. Pitaevskiï, 1962). 

Let us consider the distribution function of the captured electrons with respect 
to their (negative) energies e. The most important “diffusion” is naturally in the 
energy range |e|~ T. The temperature here must always be treated as small in 
comparison with the ionization potential I of the atoms; when T ~ I, the gas is 
almost completely ionized (cf. SP 1, §104). 

The Fokker—Planck equation is 


aflat =—dslde, s =—Baflde— Af. (24.4) 
As usual, the coefficient A can be expressed in terms of B by means of the 


condition that s =0 when f = fo, where fo is the equilibrium distribution. The flux s 
then becomes 


s =~ Bo (lfd. (24.5) 
The “diffusion coefficient” B(e) is determined by the general rule as 
B(e)= 52 (Ae)?l ôt, (24.6) 


țIn radiative recombination, equilibrium of the state presupposes that of the radiation in the plasma. 
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where Ae is the change in the excitation energy of the atom im a collision with an 
unexcited atom; the calculation of B(e) from this formula involves solving the 
mechanical problem of the collision and then averaging with respect to the velocity 
of the unexcited atom (see Problem 2). 

To find the function fo(€), we note that the equilibrium distribution with respect 
to momenta and coordinates for an electron in the Coulomb field of a charge ze 
(the ion charge) is given by Boltzmann's formula: 


fop, r) =(2amT) eT, e= p2/2m—ze’lr (24.7) 


(see below concerning its normalization); the motion of the electron with |e] ~T < 
I is quasi-classical, and this allows us to use the classical expression for the energy 
e. The distribution function with respect to e is therefore 


fole) de = (2amT) eT r(e) de, (24.8) 


where z(e) is the volume in phase space corresponding to the range de: 
( = fal [+2 2) axd (24.9) 
t(e)= elitan r x d?p. 3 


Replacing d°x d*p by 4ar? dr. 47np?° dp and carrying out the integration, we find 
re) = V2a°(ze’m*™ jel”. (24.10) 


To formulate the conditions which determine the appropriate solution of equa 
tions (24.4) and (24.5), it is convenient to suppose that the electron density present 
in the gas is N, > Noe; then we can neglect the rate of ionization B in (24.1), so that 
the decrease of N, is due only to recombination. Under these conditions, the 
constant value of the flux s in the stationary solution of (24.4) gives directly the 
value of the recombination coefficient (s = constant = —a) if f(e) is suitably nor- 
malized: at the highest levels ([e| < T) the electrons are in equilibrium with free 
electrons, and this means that we must have 


f(elfole)>1 as |e|>0, (24.11) 


and the normalization of fo(e) must correspond to one free electron per unit 
volume, as has been ensured in (24.7). 

To find the second boundary condition (as e >—%), we note that the distribution 
at deep levels of the excited atom is not perturbed by the presence of free 
electrons, and is independent of their number: it is proportional to the equilibrium 
number Noe not to the actual number N. When N, > Noe, this situation is eX- 
pressed by the boundary condition 


f(e\lfole)>0 as lel>™. (24.12) 
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Integrating the equation s = constant with the boundary condition (24.11), we 
have 


el 
flfo= constant [ del l. 
0 0 


The constant is —a if it is determined so as to satisfy the condition (24.12). Thus 
we find as the final result 


z 3/2 x o -lelTi 15/2 
el 2 [See dle (24.13) 
0 


a Jo Bo n (ze) Jo BO |e) 


This formula relates to a process in which the “third body” is an unexcited atom. 
If the gas is strongly ionized (which is still compatible with the condition T <I) 
and sufficiently dense, recombination with a second electron as the third body may 
become the principal process. The recombination rate then becomes proportional 
to NEN; so that the recombination coefficient itsclf, defined as before by (24.1), is 
proportional to N,. Since the energy relaxation in electron collisions is quick, the 
method described above for calculating the recombination coefficient is inapplic- 
able in this case. 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM I. Find the radiative recombination coefficient for capture of an electron to the ground 
state of a hydrogen atom at temperatures T <I = e*m/2h’, the ionization potential of this alom. 

SOLUTION. The cross-section for recombination of a slow electron with a proton at rest. to the 
ground level of the hydrogen atom, is 


og = Zot ele )an IP 
ree 32.71... men” 


where ve is the speed of the electron, and ap = h"/me’ the Bohr radius: see RQT. formulae (56.13) and 
(56.14), The mean value (v;} = (2m/#T)'”. The result is, in accordance with (24.3). 


25,38 e 3a 37 I 12 e? Sap I 1/2 
= ani lie) w E) Ge) KT) 

32.71) \ic} A AT hc) h \T 

PROBLEM 2. Determine the recombination coefficient given by (24.13), neglecting the influence of the 
electron binding in the excited atom on its collision with the unexcited atom, and assuming that the 


transport cross-section for these collisions is independent of the velocity. 
SOLUTION. The “diffusion coefficient” B(e) is calculated as in §22; the result is 





a 


B(e) =(N/3m)(v2 op), (1) 


Where N is the density of atoms in the gas, m the electron mass and va the relative speed of the excited 
and unexcited atoms. The speeds va have a Maxwellian distribution, with the particle mass represented 
by ihe reduced mass 4M (where M is the mass of the atom); hence (v2) = 6T7/M. Next, p in (1) is the 
electron momentum in the field of the ion: the averaging of gip? is taken over the region of the electron 
Phase space r(e) corresponding to a given value of |e]. With o, = constant, we find 


2 2. 
) 27] 3 Po _ ze By 
(ow) = 25 | p°9(Iel+4 E) Prap 
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Thus 
B=64V2To,Nle[" 30M, 


and a calculation from (24.13) then gives finally 
a =32V(27)m (ze YaN BMT”. (2) 


The neglect of the electron binding in the atom is legitimate if the perturbation frequency caused by 
the atom near the electron (~da, where d is the atomic dimension) is large in comparison with the 
frequency of rotation of an electron with energy |e| ~ T. This leads to the condition T <(e7/d)(m/M) 


§25. Ambipolar diffusion 


Let us consider the diffusion of charged particles in a weakly ionized gas. As in 
§22, the degree of ionization is assumed to be so small that collisions between 
charged particles may be neglected in comparison with those between charged 
particles and neutral atoms. Even under these conditions, the diffusion of the two 
types of charged particles (electrons and ions) is not independent, because an 
electric field arises in the diffusion process (W. Schottky, 1924). 

The diffusion equations are the equations of continuity for the electrons (e) and 
the ions (i): 


éN,/at + divi, = a 


aNj/at + div i; = 0, (25.1) 


the fluxes being expressed in terms of the number densities of particles and 
their gradients by 


ie = — NebeeE— nT 


ij = NibieE— D:VNi, (25.2) 


where D, and D; are the diffusion coefficients and b. and b; the mobilities of the 
electrons and ions.t These are related by the Einstein formulae 


D. = Tba, D; = Tb, (25.3) 


which express the condition for the fiuxes (25.2) to be zero in equilibrium. Using 
these relations and expressing the field in terms of its potential by E = —Vẹọ, we can 
rewrite equations (25.1) as 


aN./at = D, div[V N. — (eN./T)Vo¢], (25.4) 
aN,fat = D; div[VN; + (eN/T)V¢]. (25.5) 

To these we must add Poisson’s equation for the potential: 
Ag =—4ne(N; — N.e). (25.6) 


+The ion charge is taken to be z = 1, as is usually true when the degree of ionization of the gas is 
small. 
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The equations (25.4)(25.6) are considerably simplified if the densities N, and N; 
have almost homogeneous distributions. We can then put N. ~ N; ~ constant = No 
in the Coefficients of Vo in (25.4) and (25.5), and eliminate ẹ by means of (25.6). 
The result is 








ON, = a N. Jag N; 

at iz D. [an. a i (25.7) 
aN; N.— Ni; 
am = D, [an, +e | (25.8) 


where a’ =47e?Nj/T, and a is the Debye length for electrons or ions; see §31 
below. 

Although the electron and ion scattering cross-sections are in general of the same 
order of magnitude, their diffusion coefficients are quite different, because of the 
difference in their mean thermal speeds vz: 


DID; ~ vrelvri ~ V(MIim), (25.9) 


so that D, > D;. This results in some unusual features of the diffusion process. 

Let us consider the variation with time of a slight perturbation of the electron 
and ion densities, whose characteristic dimensions L > a. In the initial stage of the 
process, when the variable parts of the densities are [5N,| ~ |5Ni| ~ |5N. — 5Ni|, the 
first terms on the right of equations (25.7) and (25.8) are small in comparison with 
the second terms: 


AN, ~ SNIL? < (8N, — 6N,)/a?. (25.10) 


Noting also that from (25.9) |aNi/at| <|aN./at|, we have 


2 (ON. ~ 5N,) = —(D,Ja?\('N; — 5N,), 


whence 
5N, — 5N; = (8N, — 5N;)o exp(— D.tla?). (25.11) 


From this, we see that in a time Ta~ a°/D, the difference |5N, — 6&N;| becomes 
small in Comparison with êN, and ôN; themselves, i.e. the gas becomes quasi- 
neutral. 

The next stage of the process consists in the development of the electron 
distribution to reach the equilibrium form (for a given ion distribution), determined 
by the condition for the right-hand side of (25.7) to be zero: 


8N. — 8N; = @ AN, ~ @ AN; ~ (a?7/LIEN;. (25.12) 
This stage follows the diffusion equation (25.7), with the characteristic time 


Ta~ L?{D,, which is small compared with the characteristic ion diffusion time 
7i ~ L?/D,; the ion distribution may therefore still be regarded as unaltered. 
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The final relaxation of the electron and ion density perturbations takes place 
according to (25.8). which after the substitution of (25.12) becomes 


Thus, during a time ~T, the electrons and ions diffuse together (ôN, = 6N;) with a 
diffusion coefficient twice that of the ions; this process is called ambipolar 
diffusion. Half of the coefficient is due to the intrinsic diffusion of the ions, and half 
to the electric field resulting from the accelerating electrons. 

Lastly, let us note that equation (25.13) has a broader range of applicability than 
follows from the proof given. Even if the perturbation is not weak, the movement 
of the electrons quickly gives them a Boltzmann distribution in the field and 
equalizes the electron and ion densities, i.e. leads to quasi-neutrality. Then 


N. = N; = Noe", ep = T log(N;j/No). (25.14) 


Substitution of (25.14) in (25.5) again gives (25.13), but without the assumption that 
the perturbation is small. 


§26. Ion mobility in solutions of strong electrolytes 


The equations given in §25 are easily generalized to the case where ions of 
different kinds are present. They are also applicable to the movement of ions in 
solutions of strong electrolytes.t In the limit of infinite dilution of the solution (i.e. 
as its concentration tends to zero), the mobility of each kind a of ions tends to a 
constant limit b®, and the diffusion coefficient correspondingly tends to 


D? = Tb?. (26.1) 

The present section is concerned with the calculation of the correction terms in 
the first order (with respect to the small concentration) for the ion mobilities in a 
weak solution. This also gives the Correction terms for the conductivity of the 


solution. In an electric field E, a force ezaE acts on each ion, which thereby 
acquires a directed velocity b,¢z,E. The current density in the solution is therefore 


j= E> EZaNa - balza, 


where N, is the concentration (number per unit volume) of ions of type a; the 
conductivity is thus 


o = eY Naza ba- (26.2) 


+These are substances whìch dissociate completely into ions when dissolved 
The theory given below was worked out by P. Debye and E. Hiickel (1923) and L. Onsager (1927). 
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The theory given below is based on the same ideas as that of the thermodynamic 
properties of plasmas and strong electrolytes, namely that around each ion there is 
formed an inhomogeneous distribution of charges (an 1on cloud), which screens the 
field of the ion. The corresponding formulae have been derived for a plasma in SP 
1, 8878 and 79. The formtilae for a solution of a strong electrolyte differ only in the 
presence of a permittivity e# | of the solvent, and will be given below. 

The screening cloud alters the mobility of the ion because of two different 
effects. First. the movement of the ion in the external electric field changes the 
charge distribution in the cloud, and this causes an additional field on the ion. 
Second, the movement of the cloud causes a movement of the liquid and hence a 
“drift” of the ion. The two corrections are called respectively relaxation and 
electrophoretic corrections. 


RELAXATION CORRECTION 


Let us first calculate the corrections of the first kind. Since the screening cloud 
results from the existence of a correlation between the positions of different ions, it 
is a question of the influence of the external field E on the correlation functions. 

We shall define the pair correlation function wa so that NaWar(ra, ro) dV, is the 
number of ions of type a in a volume dV, around the point r,, if there is one ion of 
type b at the point r,; the types a and b may be the same or different. Evidently 


Wap (ra, rp) = Wha (rp, Fa), (26.3) 


and wal as |ra—ry|>. In equilibrium, the functions wa depend only on 
the distances |r, — rp]; in an external field, this is not so.t 

The correlation functions, like any distribution functions, satisfy equations in the 
form of continuity equations in the appropriate space—here, the configuration 
space of the two particles: 


OWapl Ot + diva ja + divs je = 0, (26.4) 


where ja and jẹ are the probability fluxes for the a and b particles, and the 
suffixes to div show the variables (ra or rẹ) with respect to which the differentiation 
1S performed. 

The flux ja is 


ja = — TOP Va Wao + bPzaewa lE ~ Vago), (26.5) 


and j, is the same with the suffixes a and b interchanged. The first term in (26.5) 
describes the diffusional motion of the type a ions, which occurs even in the 
absence of an external field. The second term is the ion flux density due to the 
forces exerted by the external field E and by the field ~V,g, at the point ra 
resulting from the modified cloud, with the condition that a type b ion is at the 


_ tThe method of correlation functions as applied to the equilibrium state of a plasma (or an electrolyte) 
Is described in SP 1. §79, 
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point rp. The potential pb = g(r. ry) of the latter field satisfies Poisson’s equation: 
Aage(ta,t) = —Gale)]| D ezeNewa las ro) + exlra = 10); (26.6) 


The first term in the square brackets is the mean charge density of ions of all types 
in the cloud, the second term is the charge density localized (by the condition 
imposed) at the point r». The factor l/e gives the reduction of the field in the 
dielectric solvent. 

Assuming the solution to be sufficiently dilute, we neglect triple correlations 
between the positions of the ions. In that approximation, the pair correlation 
functions Wa are almost unity, and the quantities 


Wab = War T 1 (26.7) 


are small. The potentials 9, are of the same order of smallness. Neglecting 
second-order terms, we can rewrite (26.5) as 


ja = DO[— TVawan + eza(1 + War)E — eza Vago]. (26.8) 


In equation (26.6), we can simply replace Wa by wa, since the solution is 
electrically neutral on average (Zez,-N, = 0): 


A apo (Fa, ro) = — arlo| E ezeNcwev (Fas ro) + ezp (ra — re). (26.9) 


In a uniform constant field E, the functions Wa» are independent of time, and they 
involve the coordinates of the two points only in the form r=r,-—ry,, with 
VaWar = —VpWar. Substitution of ja from (26.8) and j, from the analogous expression 
in (26.4) now gives 


Tb + DP) A wa (r) + ezb Aplr) + ezb PAg r) 
= (zab — z,b YEE. Vow (r), (26.10) 


where all derivatives are taken with respect to r. 

Assuming the external field weak, we can solve the problem by successive 
approximation with respect to £. In the zero-order approximation, when E = 0, the 
potentials g(r) are even functions of r. Since all the functions wa and a must 


tend to zero as r >œ, we then find from (26.10) 
TOP + DP) we + e(bO zap} + bP zre = 0. (26.11) 
We seek the solution in the form 


wW) = zaz r), ep P(r) = — Tz (r). (26.12) 
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Then equation (26.11) is satisfied identically, and from (26.9) we obtain an equation 
for o(r): 





Aor) — wra? = (4re?’leT)lr), (26.13) 
where 
= (4re?leT)Y, Neze. (26.14) 
The solution of this is 
2 -nra 
O= -EE 
w™'(r) T r (26.15) 


The quantity a is the Debye screening distance in the electrolyte solution. 
In the next approximation, we put 


ga = OO + 0%, war = oO + wo, (26.16) 


where the superscript (1) marks small corrections to the zero-order values. Being 
scalars, all these corrections have the form E.rf(r), where the f(r) are functions 
only of the magnitude r; hence all the w% and ọ® are odd functions of r. Since, 
from (26.3), 


wRr, r2) = wr) = w(t, r1) = wfel r), 
it follows also that 


or) =- or), (26.17) 


if we remember that everywhere r = r, — rp. If the ions a and b are of the same 
kind, an interchange of suffixes cannot alter the function w%(r), and therefore 
(26.17) shows that such w% =0. Thus the corrections w% occur only for the 
correlation functions of pairs of different ions. 

To simplify the subsequent calculations, we shall take the case of an electrolyte 
with ions of only two kinds. Then only one function w{}(r)=—w$(r) is non-zero, 
and substitution of (26.16) in Poisson’s equation (26.9) gives 


Agi) = -4T Noe), (26.18) 


where r =ri—r2. With the condition of electrical neutrality of the solution, and the 
above-mentioned symmetry properties of the functions, it is easily seen that the 
potential ¢{(r) satisfies a similar equation, and therefore oM(r) = $r). 

On substituting (26.16) in (26.10), we retain only the term in wẸ on the right, 
obtaining 


TP+ bP) Awr) + eb Pz- bP A)AGI(F) 
= (bz, — bVz)ezizE . Vor). (26.19) 
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The equations (26.18) and (26.19) are solved by Fourier analysis. A set of 
algebraic equations for the Fourier components w{% and py is obtained, differing 
from (26.18) and (26.19) by the change of operators V>ik, A>- k. The Fourier 


component of the function w(r) (26.15) on the right of (26.19) is 


O EEA 4r 
SK eT k? + la? 


The final result for the Fourier component of the potential is 





4nre’zizd ik. E 
iD — 142 
Px eTa? K(k +a NK + glay (26.20) 
where 
O, pW 
bi z—b: z (26.21) 


Since 2, and z> have opposite signs, it is evident that 0< q <1. 


The function ¢$(r, rə) is the additional potential at r, when there is an ion 2 at rz. 
The corresponding field strength is 


Er) = -Viet (r, r2) = —Vo$r). 
Its value for r, = r2 (i.e. r = 0) gives the required field which acts on the ion 2 itself 
and thus altcrs its mobility. 


The Fourier component ES) = —ikg. Hence 


3 
E0) = |- J imowe ik. “oa = 7 - f ikog akiany. 


Substitution of (26.20) here leads to the integral 


I= k(k . E) dk 
K(k? + 1a (k? + gla Dry 


The averaging over the directions of k replaces k(k . E) by $k°E, and the integral 
with respect to k is then calculated from the residues of the integrand at the poles 
k = ija and k = iV qla: 


L= Ea/127(1 + Vq). 


Thus the total field acting on the ion 2 is 


1 ee 5 e Z1Z21Q 
E + EP(0) = [1 sal |e. (26.22) 


A similar result is obtained for the field acting on the ion 1, as is evident from the 
symmetry of the expression (26.22) with respect to the suffixes 1 and 2. Multiplying 
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the field (26.22) by bez, we obtain the velocity acquired by the ion, and if this is 
written in the form bezE it follows that the expression in square brackets gives the 
ratio b/b. Thus the required relaxation correction to the ion mobility is found to 


be 
LO e`lziz-jq 
be = — bs Tat + Vay (26.23) 


This effect reduces the mobility. 


ELECTROPHORETIC CORRECTION 


Let us now go on to calculate the correction due to the movement of the solvent, 
formulating the problem as follows. We consider a particular ion in the solution, 
together with the screening cloud around it. This cloud carries an electric charge 
density 5p = Zez,6N,, where 5N, is the difference between the densi’ | of ions of 
type a in the cloud and the mean value N, in the solution. Thus forces with volume 
density f = Ep act on the liquid carrying this cloud, in the presence of an electric 
field E. These forces cause the liquid to move, which in turn carries along the 
central ion in question. 

The distribution of tons in the cloud is related to the field potential ¢ there by 
Boltzmann’s formula: 


8N, = N, [e — 1] = —z,epN,IT. 


Since the field E is weak, we may neglect the deformation of the ion cloud in the 
present problem. In a spherically symmetrical cloud, the potential is 


rja 


ẹ = (ez,/r)e™, 


where ez, is the charge on the central ion, and a is determined by (26.14); cf. SP 1, 
§78. The total charge density in the cloud is therefore 








e ez e ™ 
dp = -72 Nae (26.24) 


; Since the motion caused by the field E is slow, the liquid may be regarded as 
incompressible, and so 


div v=0. (26.25) 


For the same reason, the term quadratic in the velocity may be omitted from the 
Navier-Stokes equation, which then reduces (for a steady motion) to 


nAv—VP +f£=0, (26.26) 


Where P is the pressure and y the viscosity of the solvent. 
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Taking Fourier components in (26.25) and (26.26), we have 
k.v,=0, —nk’v, — ikP, + ESp, = 0. 
Multiplying the second equation scalarly by ik, we find P, = — ik . E8p,/k’, and so 


_ 8p, KE-klk. E) 
Vio 


n ~k (26.27) 
The Fourier component of the charge density (26.24) is 
õp, = — ezp|(a?k? + 1). (26.28) 


The required velocity of the liquid at the point r =0, where the central ion is 
situated, is given by the integral 


v(0)= fr KT). 


Substitution of v, from (26.27) and (26.28), and integration over the direction of k, 
gives 


€Zh 8T r dk 
OrYn 3 Jo Katr 


v(0) =-E 
and finally 
v(0) = —(e2,/67rna)E. 

This velocity is added to the velocity ez,b{E acquired by the ion through the 
direct action of the field. It is therefore clear that the required electrophoretic 
correction to the mobility is 

Detph = 1/67ran, (26.29) 
the same for ions of all types. The total correction is given by the sum of the two 


expressions (26.23) and (26.29). Both are negative, and through the factor I/a are 
proportional to the square root of the concentration. 


CHAPTER III 


COLLISIONLESS PLASMAS 


§27. The self-consistent field 


A WIDE field of application of transport theory occurs for plasmas, by which we 
shall mean completely ionized gases.t The thermodynamic theory of the equili- 
brium state of plasmas has been discussed in SP 1, §878-80; SP 2, 885. Chapters 
IH-V will be devoted to the transport properties of plasmas. To avoid com- 
plications having no fundamental significance, we shall (where necessary) regard 
the plasma as having only two components: electrons with charge —e, and positive 
ions of one type with charge ze. 

As in ordinary gases, the plasma must be sufficiently rarefied if the transport 
equation is to be applicable to it; the gas must be almost ideal. However, because 
Coulomb forces decrease only slowly, this condition is more stringent for a plasma 
than for a gas of neutral particles. At present making no distinction between 
particles having different charges, we can write the condition for the plasma to be 
almost ideal as 


T>el ~ en", (27.1) 


where T is the temperature of the plasma, N the total number of particles per unit 
volume and F~ N~'® the mean distance between them. This condition states that 
the mean interaction energy of two ions is small in comparison with their mean 
Kinetic energy. It may be differently expressed by using the Debye length a of the 
plasma, defined by 


lja? = (4a/T) X, Na(zae)*, (27.2) 


where the summation is over all types of ion; it may be noted (see SP 1, §78) that a 
determines the distance at which the Coulomb field of a charge in the plasma is 
screened. With a ~ (T/47Ne?)!” in (27.1), we have 


ENIT ~ Plána <1: (27.3) 


in a rarefied plasma, the mean distance between the particles must be small 
compared with the Debye length, i.e. the ion cloud around a charge must in fact 


tThe term is due to 1. Langmuir (1923), who laid the foundations of the systematic theoretical study of 
plasmas. 
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contain many particles. The small ratio (27.3) acts as a “gaseousness parameter” 
for the plasma. 

The plasma will be assumed classical throughout Chapters I-V, except in §40. 
This implies the fulfilment of only a very weak condition: the plasma temperature 
must be high in comparison with the degeneracy temperature of its electron 
component, 


T>WN*3/m, (27.4) 


where m is the electron mass (cf. SP 1, §80). 
The transport equation for each type of particle in the plasma (electrons and 

ions) is 
af of. of 


ot Get © op 


= C(f), (27.5) 
where f is the coordinate and momentum distribution function of the particles 
concerned, and C is their collision integral (with particles of any kind). The 
derivative p is determined by the force acting on the particle. This force is in turn 
expressed in terms of the electric and magnetic fields, due to all the other particles, 
at the position of the particle considered. The following point now arises, however. 

For neutral particles (atoms or molecules), because of the rapid decrease of the 
interaction forces, there are noticeable changes in their motion, interpretable as 
collisions, only at small impact parameters, of the order of atomic dimensions. 
Between such collisions, the particles move as if free; for this reason, p = 0 is 
assumed on the left-hand side of the transport equation for ordinary gases. In a 
plasma, however, because of the long-range Coulomb forces, a noticeable change 
in the motion of the particles occurs even at large impact parameters; the Coulomb 
forces are screened in the plasma only at distances ~a, which by the condition 
(27.3) are large even in comparison with the distances between particles (see SP I, 
§78, and 831 below, Problem 1). However, not all such cases are to be interpreted 
as collisions in the transport equation. In transport theory. random collisions are 
the mechanism causing an approach to the state of equilibrium, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the entropy of the system. But collisions at large (2a) impact 
parameters cannot act as such a relaxation mechanism. The reason is that the 
interaction of two charged particles at such distances is actually a collective effect 
involving many particles. Accordingly, the effective field which can describe this 
interaction is also generated by a large number of particles, i.e. is macroscopic. The 
whole process then becomes a macroscopically certain and not a random one; such 
processes cannot Cause the entropy of the system to increase. They must therefore 
be excluded from the scope of the term “collisions” as applied to the right-hand 
side of the transport equations. 

This distinction corresponds to the representation of the exact microscopic 
values of the electric field e and the magnetic field h, acting on a particle in the 
plasma, as 


e=Et+e’, h=Bth, (27.6) 


where E and B are the fields averaged over regions containing many particles and 
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having dimensions large compared with the distances between the particles but 
small compared with the Debye length. The terms e’ and h’ then describe the 
random fluctuations of the fields, which cause random changes in the motion of the 
particles, i.e. collisions. 

In (27.6), the precise significance of E and B is that of being the mean fields at the 
position of a given particle. Since the plasma is assumed rarefied, the correlation 
between simultaneous positions of particles in it may be neglected. Then the 
position of each given particle is in no way distinctive, and so E and B may be 
regarded as just the fields averaged in the ordinary sense of macroscopic elec- 
trodynamics. These fields determine the Lorentz force which is to replace p in 
(27.5). 

In this chapter, the phenomena discussed will be those in which collisions 
between plasma particles are unimportant. Such a plasma is said to be collisionless. 
The precise conditions for collisions to be negligible depend in general on the 
specific formulation of the problem, but a necessary condition is usually that the 
effective collision frequency v (the reciprocal of the mean free time of a particle) 
should be small in comparison with the frequency w of variation of the macro- 
scopic fields E and B in the process concerned: 


v <w. (27.7) 


Because of this condition, the collision integral in the transport equation is small in 
comparison with df/dt. Collisions may be neglected even if the particle mean free 
path | ~ č/v is large compared with the distance L over which the field varies (the 
field “‘wavelength”). Putting 1/L ~ k, we can write this condition as 


v & kō. (27.8) 
The collision integral is small in comparison with the term v. Vf on the left-hand 


side of the transport equation. 


When the collision integral is neglected, the transport equations for the electron 
and ion distribution functions fe and f; becomet 


Heyy. He e(p+ XP). Heo 


at or ap” 

(27.9) 
By y Bhs ze(e+ P). Hho. 
ot or c ap 


To these we must add the averaged Maxwell’s equations 


curl E=- 12B div B = 0, cul B =12E+47; 


cat cnt ch div EÈ = 47, (27.10) 


ir Strictly speaking, în the presence of a magnetic field the phase space of the particle is to be defined as ihe 

rt Space, where P=p—eA(t.rj/c is the generalized momentum. But d’xd’P = d’xd p, since the 

th 10n of Achanges only the zero of momentum at each point in space. We can therefore Continue to relate 
£ distribution function to d°x dp. 
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where p and j are the mean charge density and current density, which can be 
expressed in terms of the distribution functions by the obvious formulae 


o=e | Gh-f) dp, 
(27.11) 
j=e | (zfi— fe)v d3p. 


Equations (27.9)-(27.11) form a coupled set of equations to determine simul- 
taneously the distribution functions f,, f; and the fields E, B; the fields thus 
determined are said to be self-consistent. The self-consistent field was brought into 
the transport equations by A. A. Vlasov (1937); equations (27.9)-(27.11) are called 
the Vlasov equations. 

In accordance with the foregoing discussion, the time variation of the dis- 
tribution functions in a collisionless plasma with a self-consistent field is not 
associated with an increase of entropy, and therefore cannot in itself bring about 
the establishment of statistical equilibrium. This is also seen directly from the form 
of equations (27.9), in which E and B occur formally only as external fields imposed 
on the plasma. 

Each of the transport equations (27.9) has the form 


df|dt = 0, (27.12) 


where the total derivative signifies differentiation along the paths of the particles. 
The general solution of such an equation is an arbitrary function of all integrals of 
the motion of a particle in the fields E and B. 


§28. Spatial dispersion in plasmas 


We can rewrite equations (27.10) in a form more usual in macroscopic elec- 
trodynainics, by including the electric induction D as well as the field E. We define 
the electric polarization vector P by the relations 


aPiat=j, divP=—p; (28.1) 


the compatibility of these is guaranteed by the equation of continuity div j = —dp/dt 
(the definition will be further discussed later in this section). Then cquations (27.10) 
become, with D = E+ 4rP, 

curlE=—(l/c)aB/at, div B=0, 


(28.2) 
curl B=(i/c)aD/at, divD=0. 


In weak fields, the relation between the induction Ð and the field E is linear,{ but 
even in ordinary media the relation is not instantaneous: the value of D(t,r) at a 


*The condition for the field to be weak will be formulated in §29. 
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time t depends in general on the values of E(t, r) not only at that instant but also at 
all previous instants (see ECM, §58). In a plasma, it is additionally a non-local 
relation: the value of D(t, r) at a point r depends on the values of E(t, r) not only at 
that point but in general also throughout the plasma. This is because a “free” (i.e. 
collisionless) movement of particles in the plasma is governed by the field values all 
along their trajectories. 

The general linear relation between the functions D(t, r) and E(t, r) may be written 
(on the assumption that the unperturbed plasma is in a steady state) 


t 
D(t, r) = Eat, n+ | f ket-e. r, r')Eg(t', r') d’x' dt’ 


For a spatially homogeneous plasma, the kernel K.g of the integral operator 
depends only on the difference r—r' of the arguments. Writing r—r'= p, t— t’= 7, 
we can rewrite the above relation as 


D, (t, r) = E,(t, r) +] Í K.g(7, p)Eg(t — 7, r — p) d’pdr. (28.3) 
0 


In the usual way, an expansion as a Fourier series or integral allows the field to 
be represented as a set of plane waves in which E and D are proportional to 
ero) For such waves, the relation between D and E becomes 


Da = €ag(w, k)Ep, (28.4) 


where the permittivity tensor is 


Ealo, k) = Bag + Í Í Kopla, pel? ™ P Bodz. (28.5) 
0 


From this definition it follows at once that 
€.g(— w, —k) = ež(w, k). (28.6) 


Thus the non-localness of the relation between E and D has the result that the 
permittivity of the plasma depends on the wave vector as well as on the frequency. 
This is referred to as spatial dispersion, in the same way as the frequency 
dependence is called time dispersion or frequency dispersion. 

Reiurning to equations (28.1) and (28.2), we may recall that in the formulation of 
Maxwell’s equations for variable fields in ordinary media the introduction of the 
dielectric polarization P is accompanied by that of the magnetization M, the mean 
microscopic current being divided into two parts dP/dt and c curl M; in a plane 
wave, these become —iwP and ick XM. In the presence of spatial dispersion, 
however, when all quantities depend on k in any event, this division is inap- 
propriate. 

If the current j and the charge density p are fully included in the definition of the 
polarization P, as in (28.1), the latter in general depends on both the electric field E 
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and the magnetic field B. The field B can be expressed in terms of E by means of 
the first pair of Maxwell’s equations (28.2), which contain only these two quantities, 
ie. (for a plane wave) from kX E=wB/c and k.B=0. The polarization P is 
thereby expressed in terms of E alone, as is implied in the definition of e.g by 
(28.3}+(28.5). 

The dependence on the wave vector creates a distinctive direction in the function 
€.g(@, k), namely that of its argument k. Hence, when spatial dispersion is present, 
the permittivity is a tensor even in an isotropic medium. The general form of such a 
tensor may be written 


€ng(. k) = alw, kX — Kukylk?) + alw, k)kakalk’. (28.7) 


On multiplication by Ep, the first term in (28.7) gives a contribution to the induction 
D that is perpendicular to the wave vector, and the second term a contribution that 
is parallel to k. For fields E perpendicular or parallel to k, the relation between D 
and E reduces respectively to D = &ẸE or D = &E. The scalar functions e and e are 
called the transverse and longitudinal permittivities. They depend on two in- 
dependent variables: the frequency w, and the magnitude k of the wave vector. 
When k-0, the distinctive direction disappears, and the tensor €,g must then 
reduce to the form e(w)5,, where €(w) is the ordinary scalar permittivity, which 
takes account only of frequency dispersion. Correspondingly, the limiting values of 
the functions & and & are equal: 


€,(w, 0) = elw, 0) = E(w). (28.8) 
According to (28.6), the scalar functions e and & have the property 
alw, k)= ef(w. k), elw, k) = F(a, k). (28.9) 


The spatial dispersion does not affect the properties of € and & as functions of the 
complex variable w. All the results (see ECM, §62) for the permittivity e(w) of 
ordinary media without spatial dispersion remain valid for these functions. 

In this chapter, we shall consider only isotropic plasmas. It must be emphasized 
that this implies not only the absence of an external magnetic field, but also the 
isotropy of the momentum distribution of the particles (in a plasma unperturbed by 
a field). Otherwise, further distinctive directions appear, and the tensor structure of 
Eag is more complicated. 

It has already been mentioned that the origin of the spatial dispersion in the 
plasma is related to the dependence of the “free” movement of the particles on the 
field values along their trajectories. In practice, of course, the movement of a 
particle at any point is significantly affected by the field values not along the whole 
trajectory but only along fairly short sections of it. The order of magnitude of these 
lengths may be governed by two processes: collisions, which perturb the free 
movement along the trajectory, and averaging of the oscillating field during the 
time of flight of the particle. The characteristic distance for the first process is the 
mean free path | ~ d/y of the particle, and that for the second process is the 
distance /w which a particle moving with mean speed č traverses in one period of 
the field. 
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In the expression (28.3), the range of correlation between the values of D and E 
at different points in space corresponds to the distances reo, over which the function 
K.g(7, p) decreases significantly. We can therefore say that the order of magnitude 
of these distances is given by the smaller of | and #/w, taken for the particles 
(electrons or ions) that have the higher value of it.} If v < w, then jw is the smaller, 
and 


Teor ~ Df. (28.10) 


The spatial dispersion is considerable when Kreo = 1, and disappears when kreor < 1; 
in the latter case, e~**? ~ 1 in (28.5), and the integral no longer depends on k. With 
Teor from (28.10), we therefore find that the spatial dispersion is important for waves 
whose phase velocity w/k is comparable with or less than the mean speed of the 
particles in the plasma. In the opposite limiting case, with 


w> k, (28.11) 


the spatial dispersion is not significant. 

It is important to note that the values of ro, in plasmas may be large compared 
with the mean distances (~N “'?) between the particles. This is the condition that 
makes possible the macroscopic description of spatial dispersion in ternis of the 
permittivity even when the dispersion is considerable. It has been mentioned in 
ECM, §83, that in ordinary media the correlation length is represented by the 
atomic dimensions, and hence the condition for the macroseopic theory to be 
applicable already requires the inequality krer < 1 to be satisfied (the wavelength 
must be large in comparison with atomic dimensions); for this reason, the spatial 
dispersion in such media (as manifested, for example, in the natural optical 
activity) is never more than a small correction. 


§29. The permittivity of a collisionless plasma 


In the general case of arbitrary k, when spatial dispersion plays an important part, 
the calculation of the permittivity requires the use of the transport equation. We 
shall do so on the assumptions that the dielectric polarization of the plasma 
involves only electrons, and that the movement of the ions is unimportant (this is 
called an electron plasma). The condition for such assumptions to be admissible, 
and the generalization of the results, will be discussed in §31. 

For a weak field, we look for the electron distribution function in the form 
f = fo+ ôf, where fo is the stationary isotropic homogeneous distribution function 
"perturbed by the field, and ôf the change in it due to the field. Neglecting the 
second-order terms in the transport equation, we have 


28 4 y 28E- e(r +B) . fe 
ðt ðr c dp 


In an isotropic plasma, the distribution function depends only on the magnitude of 


TThis is correct for e. For e (if I < Tlw), because of particle diffusion along the field, reo ~ (Ilw). 
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the momentum. For such a function, the direction of the vector dfo/dp is the same 
as that of p= mv, and its scalar product with vxB is zero. In the linear ap- 
proximation, therefore, the magnetic field does not affect the distribution function. 
The resulting equation for ôf is 


af 3f _ e. fo 
zt +y Jr =eE ap (29.1) 





The function ôf is assumed to be proportional to exp[i(k . r — wt)}, like the field 
E. Then (29.1) gives 
& eE afo 
ôf = Wkoveu) : ap (29.2) 
The condition for the field to be small results from the requirement that ôf be small 
in comparison with fo. The coefficient of dfo/dp in (29.2) is the amplitude of the 
momentum acquired by the electron in the field E. This must be small in com- 
parison with the mean momentum mõ determined according to the distribution fo. 

In an unperturbed plasma, the electron charge density is balanced at every point . 
by the ion charges, and the current density is identically zero, since the plasma is 
isotropic. The charge density and current density in the plasma perturbed by the 
field are 


p= -e f ofa’, j= -e | võ ap. (29.3) 


These quantities, like êf, are proportional to exp[i(k.r-— wt)}, and according to 
(28.1) their relation to the dielectric polarization is given by 


ik.P=—p, —ioP =j. (29.4) 


The method of taking the integrals in (29.3) requires more precise specification, 
however, since the function êf has a pole at 


w=K.v. (29.5) 


In order to attach a meaning to the integral, we shall consider not a strictly 
harmonic field ( ~ e™}) but one which is applied with infinite slowness from t = —% 
onwards. This description of the field corresponds to adding to its frequency an 
infinitesimal positive imaginary part, i.e. replacing w by w +iô with 6>+0: we 
then have E « e™'e +0 as t >—©, and the unlimited increase of the field caused 
by the factor e” is unimportant as t >, since the causality principle shows that it 
cannot affect what is observed at finite times t (whereas with 5 <0 the field would 
have been large in the past, and this would prevent the use of the approximation 
linear in the field). Thus the rule for avoiding the poles (29.5) is expressed by 


ww +i0; (29.6) 


this was first established by L. D. Landau (1946). 
The rule (29.6) can also be arrived at from a different standpoint, by including in 
the transport equation an infinitesimal collision integral C(f) = — vdf. The addition 
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of such a term on the right of (29.1) is equivalent to the change w >w + iv in the 
term ðôf/ðt = —iw6f; then, as v 0, we again have the rule (29.6).t 
The integrations using the rule (29.6) involve integrals of the form 


fod 556, 
-= z—16 


In such an integral, the path of integration in the complex z-plane passes below the 
point z= iô; as 5-0, this is equivalent to an integration along the real axis but 
passing along an infinitesimal semicircle below the pole z =0. The contribution to 
the integral from this semicircle is given by half the residue of the integrand, and 
the result is 


* f(z) f * f(z) A 
eee; dz=P hers dz + inf(0), (29.7) 
where P denotes the principal value of the integral. This may also be written 
symbolically 
I 
z—i0 





= Pi+ i78(z), (29.8) 


where P now denotes that the principal values are taken in subsequent integrations. 
Let us calculate the longitudinal part of the plasma permittivity, using the first 
relation (29.4), in which we substitute 5p from (29.3) and (29.2): 


k p-ep. [3h Ope. 
ik.P=—ek pa oes 


Let the field E, and therefore P, be parallel to k. Then 4rP = (e — 1)E. We thus 
arrive at the following formula for the longitudinal permittivity of a plasma having 
any stationary distribution function f(p) (the suffix 0 to f will be omitted): 


_ 1, _4ae? af d’p 29.9 
Coie leer ores ee) 





We take the x-axis along k. Only f in the integrand in (29.9) depends on p, and p,. 
The formula may therefore be written differently by using the distribution function 
only with respect to ps = md: 


f(p.)= Í FP) do, dp. 
Then 


2 -42 É df (px) dp, 
k J. dp, kv—o-i0 





(29.10) 


In an isotropic plasma, f(p,) is an even function. 


*In this analysis, there are essentially two limits taken: those of small fields (linearization of the 
equation) and of v0. It should be noted thal the former limit is taken first. The necessity of this 
sequence arises from that of fulfilling the condition ôf < fo in linearization; when v = 0, the increment êf 
tends to infinity at k. v = w- 
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An important result may be noted immediately. The permittivity of a collisionless 
plasma is a complex quantity; the imaginary part of the integral (29.10) is determined 
by (29.7). This important result will be discussed further in § 30; here, we shall consider 
the analytical properties of the function of the frequency w that is defined by the 
integral (29.10). It is known from the general properties of the permittivity that this 
function can have singularities only in the lower half of the complex w-plane (see 
ECM, 862); this is a consequence of the definition (28.5). It is, however, useful to see 
how it also follows directly from (29.10), and to elucidate the relationship between 
these singularities and the properties of the distribution function f(p,). 

With a change of notation for the variable of integration, we can write the 


integral in (29.10) as 
df(z) dz 
[42 zok (29.11) 





The integration is taken along the real axis in the complex z-plane, but passing 
below the point z = w/k (Fig. 7a). The integral (29.11) then defines an analytic 
function throughout the upper half-plane of w also: for any such w the pole z = w/k 
is passed beneath, as it should be. In the analytical continuation of this function to 
the lower half-plane, however, the need to pass beneath the pole demands an 
appropriate shift of the contour of integration (Fig. 7b). But the function df(z)/dz, 
which is regular for real z, in general has singularities for complex z (at zo, say), 
some of which are in the lower half-plane. It is impossible to bring the integration 
contour C away from the pole z = w/k when this pole comes close to one of the 
singularities zo, and C is pinched between the two points. Thus the function (29.11) 
has singularities in the lower half-plane of w at values of w/k that coincide with the 
singularities of df(z)/dz. 


w/k 
TN S EE imz-O 


(a) 


C imz -0 
wk, 
e 
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§30. Landau damping 


It has already been noted that the permittivity of a collisionless plasma is a 
complex quantity e; = ei + iet. Separating the imaginary part by means of (29.8), we 
have 


u a k 
ein date? | HE 5(w ~-k.v) dp, (80.1) 


§30 Landau Damping 


or 
4n’e*m [df(p | 
"= aes! f 302 
=; | dpa ee G0 2) 


The complex permittivity signifies that there is dissipation of the electric field 
energy in the medium. The formulae for the mean energy Q of a monochromatic 
electric field dissipated per unit time and volume are as follows. If this field is 
written in the complex form 


= fk. 
E=E,e“' ”, 


then in the general case of an anisotropic mediumt 
Q =: Nep.(o, k) ~ epl KES Ep; (30.3) 


the dissipation is governed by the anti-Hermitian part of the tensor e,,. If this 
tensor is Symmetric, the part in question is just the imaginary part: 


Q = (w/87)e%s(w, KEE p- (30.4) 


In the case of a longitudinal field, only the imaginary part of the longitudinal 
permittivity remains: 


Q = (wl8m EF. (30.5) 
Substitution of (30.2) then gives 
pp TM w aeo] 
Q ~ IE Ok [ dp, v =ojk. (30 6) 


Thus dissipation occurs even in a collisionless plasma, a phenomenon predicted 
by L. D. Landau (1946) and known as Landau damping. Being independent of 
collisions, it is fundamentally different from dissipation in ordinary absorbing 
media: the collisionless dissipation does not involve an increase of the entropy and 


is therefore a thermodynamically reversible process, an aspect to which we shall 
return in §35. 


The mechanism of Landau damping is closely connected with spatial dispersion. 
tThis expression is derived from the general formula 


Q=€.D)/4x, 
where the angle brackets denote time averaging; see ECM, §61. Here it is assumed that E and D are real. 


If E is written in the complex form, it has to be replaced in the expression for Q by 4(E+E*). The 
Corresponding vector D has the components 


Heuplw, k)Ep + eal, —KVES}. 
and D has the componenIs 
siw{—€op(w, k)Ep + €a}, —k)E8}- 


Pn averaging the produci E.D and using the property (28.6), we obtain (30.3); cf. the next-bul-one 
ootnole. 
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As is seen from (30.6), the dissipation is due to electrons whose speed in the 
direction of propagation of the electric wave is equal to the phase velocity of the 
wave, vt, = wlk; such electrons are said to be moving in phase with the wave.t The 
field is stationary with respect to these electrons, and can therefore do work on 
them that is not zero on averaging over time as it is for other electrons with respect 
to which the field oscillates. It is instructive to examine this mechanism more 
closely, with a direct derivation of (30.6) that does not use the transport equation. 
Let an electron be moving along the x-axis in a weak electric field 


E(t, x) = re{Eye™ Me} (30.7) 


in that direction; the factor e” describes the slow application of the field beginning 
at t= —2. We shall seek the speed v, =w and the coordinate x of the moving 
electron in the form 


W = Wot dw, xX = Xot 5x, 


where ôw and ôx are the corrections to the unperturbed motion Xo = wot with 
constant speed wo. The equation of motion of the electron, linearized with respect 
to small quantities, is 





déw _ _ 
m STs eE(t, xo) 
=e re{ Eoee et}, 
Hence 
=£ pe Et, xo) 
BW — n TE klw olk) F è’ 
(30.8) 

ôx =~ e E(t, Xo) 


m "° [ik(wo— ofk) + 8)" 
The mean work done by the field on the electron per unit time is 


q =—e(wE(t, x)) 
= —e((Wo+t Sw)E(t, Xo + 5x)) 


= —€Wo ce ôx) ~ e(dw. E(t, Xo)), 


or, in complex form, + 


q= —le re{wiôxðE*/3Xo + ôw. E*}. 


+Note that the difference w —k . vis the field frequency in a frame of reference moving with the electron. 
tIf two quantities A and B periodic in time are written in complex form ( « e™"), then 


(re A. re B) = (A + A*)(B + B*)). 


li 


On averaging, the products AB and A*B*, which contain e ™" and e”, give zero, leaving 


(re A. re B) = {AB* + A*B) =3 re(AB*). 
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Substitution of E, 6x and ôw from (30.7) and (30.8) gives, after a simple reduction, 


2 
me 2 d Wd 
a= m lEI dwo & + k(wo— wk)” 





It now remains to sum q over electrons with all initial momenta p, = mwo: 


Q= ie af (Px) ap. 


— —1,4B/2 > WoO af 
=~ 2e\|E| f. 8+ k*(wo— wlky dp, dp, 


(with integration by parts). The passage to the limit is made by means of the 
formula 


lim ga 7(z) (30.9) 
and leads directly to (30.6). 

In accordance with the reversibility of the collisionless dissipation, the ther- 
modynamic conditions do not require Q to be positive as they do for true 
dissipation. The expression (30.6) is always positive when the distribution f(p) is 
isotropic (see Problem). For anisotropic distributions, however, Q may be nega- 
tive: the electrons then transfer energy to the wave on average, not from it.t Such 
cases are closely associated with the possible instability of the plasma (see §61); 
the condition Q >0 (and hence e">0) is thus the result of the stability of the 
plasma state only. 

From the standpoint of the above-mentioned physical picture of Landau dam- 
ping, the presence of the derivative df/dp, in (30.6) may be intuitively interpreted 
as follows. The energy exchange with the field involves particles with speeds vy 
close to wlk; those with v, <a/k gain energy from the wave, while those with 
v, > wlk lose energy to it. The wave loses energy if the former are rather more 
numerous than the latter. 


PROBLEM 
Show that the collisionless dissipation Q is always positive in an isotropic plasma, 


SOLUTION. In an isotropic plasma, f is a function only of p?= p.+p.”. where px and p, are the 
longitudinal and transverse (with respect to k) components of p. We write 


af(px) __ d Pe 2 By, 2 
ates f fèt prnd(pr) 


=27p, Í fp? + p) dipi’), 
and, since f(p’) 0 as p°`> =z, obtain 
df (ps dps = —2aps(pe), 
so that dff[dpx <0 when px = wlk >0. 


+The intuitive derivation of (30.6) given above does not depend on the isotropy of the distribution, nor 
does the expression (30.2) (see $32). 
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§31. Permittivity of a Maxwellian plasma 


We can apply formula (29.10) to an electron plasma with an equilibrium (Max- 
wellian) electron distribution 





= N. fr pe 
1O) = amt J” PÈ ~ Sm) otal) 


where T, is the temperature of the electron gas; the quantities pertaining to 
electrons are given the suffix e with a view to the later consideration of the ion 
component also. The result is 





eto = 1a [ 1+ Fate) | 12) 


where the function F(x) is defined by the integralt 





x [f° edz 
rosg o 
= Ja pf ae +iV axe” (31.3) 
and the parameters used are 
vre = V(Tdm), ae = V(Tel4 Ne’). (31.4) 


The quantity vre is a mean thermal speed of the electrons; ae is the Debye length, 
determined by their charge, temperature and density. 

The limiting expressions for the function F(x) for large and small x are easily 
found directly from the definition (31.3). For x > 1, we write 


x = e7 dz 1 f* ez ae ie 
zef. z=-x Jal (iei Í ) dz. 


The integrals of the terms odd in x are zero; the remainder give 





1 3 y = 
F(x) + 1=—y33~ Gat iV axe z xèl. (31.5) 


For x <1, we first make the change of variable of integration z = u +x, and then 


+The various representations of F(x), and detailed numerical tables of ìt. are given by V. N. Faddeeva 
and N. M. Terent’ev, Tables of Values of the Funclion w(z) = e~"[t—(2ifV7) fà e” dil for Complex 
Argument, Pergamon. Oxford, 1961. The function w(x) which they tabulate is related to F(x) by 
F(Qx)= iV wxw(x). See also M. Abramowitz and 1. A. Stegun, Handbook of Mathematical Functions. 
National Bureau of Standards, Washington, 1964; Dover Publishing Company, New York, 1965. 
Another convenient, and more comprehensive, tabulation is that of Z(x) = F(x)/x by B. D. Fried and S. 
D. Conte, The Plasma Dispersion Function, Academic Press, New York, 1961. 
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expand in powers of x: 
2 
x * e= dz =% -u2-2ux dU 
ae rfe u 
= pf e “($-2x)a 
OVa Ja u e 


The principal value of the integral of the first term (odd in n) is zero, and the 
second term gives 





F(x) =—-2x7+iVax, x<&l. (31.6) 


These formulae can be used to write down limiting expressions for the permit- 
tivity. At high frequencies, we have 








2 (Pen 
gain (1 oe si) 
. fa 002 w? 
i NG Ge *°( TE) for olkvr> l. (31.7) 
The parameter 
Q = Vre Qe = V(4aN,e7/m) 3 1.8) 


is the plasma frequency or Langmuir frequency for electrons. In the case w/kuz, > 
I, spatial dispersion leads, as it should, to only small corrections in the permittivity, 
and the imaginary part of e is exponentially small, since in a Maxwelliam 
distribution only an exponentially small fraction of the electrons have speeds 
Vx = wk > vre. The limiting value of the permittivity, which is independent of k, is 


e(w) = 1-(O,Jwy. (31.9) 


This expression applies to both the longitudinal and the transverse permittivity; see 
(28.8). It is easily derived by straightforward arguments without the use of the 
transport equation. As k +0, the wave field may be regarded as uniform, and the 
electron equation of motion mý =- eE then gives v = eE/ima, so that the current 
density due to the electrons is 

j=- (eNdimo)E. 
We also have 
e(w)-1 


4a E; 


j= —iwP =—iw 


A comparison of the two expressions gives formula (31.9). 
In the opposite limiting case of low frequencies, 


Q, \? +i 
a=1+(55) [1- (2) + ae] for olkor <1. (31.10) 
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It should be noted that the spatial dispersion eliminates the pole at w =0 of the 
permittivity in an ordinary conducting medium, and that the imaginary part of the 
permittivity is relatively small (though not exponentially small) at low frequencies 
also, in this case because of the smallness of the electron phase volume in which 
the condition k.v = w is satisfied. 

It has been shown in §29 that the function e(w) defined by the integral (29.10) 
has no singularity in the upper half-plane of w, and its singularities in the lower 
half-plane are determined by those of df(p,)/dp, as a function of the complex 
variable p,. For a Maxwellian distribution, however, the function 


df(p,)/dp, © px exp(— px /2mT) 


has no singularity at a finite distance anywhere in the complex p,-plane, i.e. it is an 
entire function. Hence the permittivity of a Maxwellian collisionless plasma is also 
an entire function of w, having no singularity for finite w. 

So far, we have considered only the contribution to the permittivity from the 
electron component of the plasma. The contribution from the ion component is 
calculated in exactly the same way, and the two contributions to e&— 1 are simply 
added. We thus have the evident generalization of (31.2): 


1 w l w 
ice * | e vate) tt} etn 
The suffixes e and i denote quantities pertaining to electrons and ions; 


Uti F (T{M)”, Qi = v7!O, = [Til4aN,(ze)?]!”, 
(31.12) 
0? = 4aN(zey'/M, 


where M and ze are the ion mass and charge. The expression (31.11) pertains to a 
“two-temperature” plasma, in which each component has the equilibrium dis- 
tribution but with a different temperature, so that the electrons and ions are not in 
equilibrium with each other. This occurs naturally, in view of the large difference in 
mass which impedes the exchange of energy in electron-ion collisions. 

The most usual situation is that where T; < T, and vri < Vre Since we also always 
have 0; <Q, it is easy to deduce that when w > kvre > kuz; the contribution of the 
ions is negligible and so formula (31.7) is valid. In the opposite limiting case, we 
have 


1 1 Ra w 
a-l = Tat ka t V2 kaykor (31.13) 


w <kvz; < kuz. 


The case where kup < w <& kvr will be discussed in §32. 
All the calculations in §§30 and 31 have been made for the longitudinal part of 
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the permittivity. The calculation of the transverse permittivity is of less interest, 
because the transverse field usually reduces to ordinary electromagnetic waves for 
which the frequency and the wave number are related by wlk =clVe; then 
wlk >C > Vre Le. w > kvre so that the spatial dispersion is small and the permit- 
tivity is given by (31.9). For these waves there is also no Landau damping; since 
the phase velocity of the wave exceeds the speed of light, the plasma contains no 
particles capable of moving in phase with the wave. (The proof of this statement 
requires, strictly speaking, a relativistic treatment; see Problem 4.) 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM |. Find the potential of the electric field due to a small test charge e1 at rest in the plasma. 

SOLUTION. When the plasma polarization is taken into account, the field is determined by the 
equation div D= 47e:5(r). For a constant field, the Fourier components of the induction and the 
potential are related by Dy = &(0, k)Ex = —ika{0, k)gx. Hence we have for x the equation 


ik . Di = k7e(0. k)gx = 47er. 
Taking «1(0, k) from (31.13), we have 


ATEI 


= a ja> ta? = Ifa? + Ija. 


The corresponding function of the coordinates is 


ja 


ẹ = (eilr)e™; 


thus the permittivity (31.13) describes the screening of a static charge in accordance with SP 1, §78. The 
condition for the charge to be small i is e:<Na’ e, ie. e, must be small in comparison with the charge on 
the plasma particles in a volume ~a’. 

PROBLEM 2. Calculate the transverse permittivity of a plasma. 

SOLUTION. With the electron polarization P = —jfiw calculated by using j from (29. 3), we obtain for 
the permittivity tensort 








Are Vo af as 
€op = Sup G Pee oe (1) 


The transverse part of enp is separated as 


€t = [eaa — Enpkakolk"], 


and is given by Ihe integral 





é=1 


2ne* f __of d’p (2) 
w * épik.v—w—id” 


where pı = my, is the momentum component transverse to k. For a Maxwellian distribution f. integration 
over d*p: gives finally 
-QÈ ( w 

a (ike) © 


&—i 


tThis expression does not assume that the plasma is isotropic. 
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with the function F given by GI. 3); the tons make an analogous contribution to & — 1. In the limiting 


Cases, 
wo 
ka, (=z) © 





a 





a-1=-Ss [is 


lw > kur > ken), 


2 ett ine ed +i JZ Qe 
(kay (kay 2 wha, 





6) 


(wm & kvn <krre). 


PROBLEM 3. Determine the permittivity of an ultra-relativistic electron plasma, with the temperature 
T, > me? (V. P. Silin, 1960). 

SOLUTION. The transport equation retains its form (27.9) even in the relativistic case. Accordingly, 
such formulae as (29.9) and (2) in Problem 2 remain valid. In the ultra-relativistic case, the electron 
speed v = c, the electron energy is cp, and the equilibrium distribution function is 


f(p)=(N.c BTT ye P, 


The longitudinal permittivity is found to be 








a—i 


4re`c f' * f(p) cos 6. 2mp? dpd cos 0 (6) 
t Jo 


kT, ke cos 0-—w —i0 ` 


where @ is the angle between k and v. Integration of f over 27p" dp gives Ne. and then integration over 
d cos 6, passing below the pole cos @ = w/k, leads to the result 

















, _ -iNe -cek 
enak) Fr P eli +ck |: 
eilw k) = ees when wlk<c, % 
=0 when ofk>c. 
Similarly, starting from (2), we find for the transverse permittivity 
i _ me’ Nec w—ch} 2w 
elw t= wkTe (i= 2) os |e wtck| kf 
(8) 


eilw k)= mi- wlc k’) when wfk <c, 
=0 when wlk>c. 
PROBLEM 4. Find the imaginary part of « for a non-relativistic (Te < mc’) electron plasma when 


wlk ~c > vr (V. P. Silin 1960). 
SOLUTION. From (29.9), which is valid for any electron speeds, we find by integration over d cos @ 





(ok =e" f fpe’ dp. Pm = IEE © 


(the pole cos @ = w/kv lies on the contour of integration with respect to cos @ only if aykr < 1; the lower 
limit of integration over dp therefore corresponds to v = w/k). The distribution function for Te <me’, 
valid for all electron speeds, is 





Ne mc? €(p) 
O= amar E e) 


e= c(p? +m", 


the value of the normalization integral being governed by the range e ~ mc? ~ p°/2m ~ T, & mc’. In the 
integral (9), with w/k ~ c > vre, the important range of values of p is that near the lower limit. Putting in 


the exponential 
elp) = €(pm) + [deldp |p -u (P — pm) 
= €(pm) + (wlk)(p— pm), 


and in the coefficient of the exponential p = pm, v = œlk, and integrating with respeet to p — pm from 0 to 
x, we obtain 


a Var E Foran 
H= VI ker) I oky Pl T: (Vi oko S 


This gives the form in which et tends to zero as w/ke > 1. 


§32. Longitudinal plasma waves 


Spatial dispersion makes possible the propagation of longitudinal electric waves 
in plasmas. The dependence of the frequency on the wave number (the dispersion 
relation) for these waves is given by the equation 


alw, k) =0. (32.1) 


For, when e€; = 0, the longitudinal electric field E has D = 0. Putting also B = 0, we 
satisfy identically the second pair of Maxwell’s equations (28.2). There remains 
from the first pair curl E = 0, which is satisfied because the field is longitudinal: 
curlE=ikxE=0. 

The roots of (32.1) are complex (w = '+iw”). If the imaginary part of the 
permittivity «7 >0, they lie in the lower half of the complex w-plane, i.e. w” <0. 
The quantity y=—w” is the damping rate of the wave, since the damping is 
proportional to e7”. Of course, a propagating wave exists only if y <w’: the 
damping rate must be much less than the frequency. 

Such a root of equation (32.1) is obtained if we assume that 


w > kvre > kup. (32.2) 


Then the oscillations involve only electrons, and the function elw, k) is given by 
(31.7). The equation e&=0 is solved by successive approximation. In the first 
approximation, omitting all terms which depend on k, we find thatt 


w=, (32.3) 


t.e. the waves have a Constant frequency independent of k. These are called plasma 


Waves or Langmuir waves (I. Langmuir and L. Tonks 1926). They are long waves, 
in the sense that 


ka. <1, (32.4) 
as follows from (32.2) with w = Q.. 


ges ne aliah of ion oscillations would give only a slight shift of this frequency according to 
=02402 
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To determine the k-dependent correction to the real part of the frequency, it is 
sufficient to put w = Q, in the correction term in e’; then 


w =0,(1 +3ka2) (32.5) 
(A. A. Vlasov, 1938). 
The imaginary part of the frequency in this case is 


w” = —30,€1(a, k), (32.6) 
and is exponentially small with e7. To determine it (and also the coefficient of the 


exponential), we have to substitute in ej the already corrected value (32.5), 
obtaining 





_ far 1 3 
y segl kay A 682.7) 


(L. D. Landau, 1946). Since ka, <1, the damping rate for plasma waves is in fact 
found to be exponentially small. It increases with decreasing wavelength, and for 
ka, ~ | (when formula (32.7) is no longer valid) it becomes of the same order of 
magnitude as the frequency, so that the concept of propagating plasma waves 
ceases to be meaningful. 

The above treatment relates, strictly speaking, only to an isotropic plasma, in 
which the permittivity tensor reduces, by (28.7), to two scalar quantities e and e. In 
an anisotropic plasma, i.e. when the distribution function f(p) depends on the 
direction of p, there are no strictly longitudinal waves. Under certain conditions, 
however, “‘almost longitudinal” waves can propagate, in which the field component 
E" transverse to k is small compared with the longitudinal component E®; 


EX <E”, (32.8) 


To ascertain these conditions, we note first of all that, when E" is neglected, the 
equation div D = 0 gives 


k. D = ka€agEp” = KakpeapE lk = 0. 


This determines the dispersion relation for the waves, and may again be written in 
the form (32.1) if the “longitudinal” permittivity is defined as 


€ = kakg€agl k’; (32.9) 


tiis now depends on the direction of k. However, & = 0 does not imply that D = 0; 
the quantity 


D, = ap Ep” = €.pkpE 1k = EE” 


is not zero (whereas in an isotropic plasma e, = 0 when eg = 0). Next, from Maxwell’s 
equation curl B = (I/c)aD/at we estimate the magnetic field in the wave as 


B ~(ofck)eE, 
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and then obtain from the equation curl E = —(I/c)dB/dt an estimate of the trans- 
verse electric field: 


E" ~ (wlck)B ~ (wfckeE®. (32.10) 


Thus the condition (32.8) for the wave to be “almost longitudinal” is satisfied if the 
wave is “slow” in the sense that 


wlk & c|Ve. (32.11) 


Lastly, it may be noted that (29.10) remains valid for & defined by (32.9) in an 
anisotropic plasma, as is clear from its derivation from the expression 


k.P=(k.e.pEg — k . E)/4a 


with a longitudinal field E. It is important here that the Lorentz force ev x B/c in the 
transport equation may be neglected in comparison with eE (although its product 
with df/dp is not identically zero for an anisotropic function f(p)): the estimate 
(32.10) gives 


|v X BI/ cE” ~ welke? <1. 


This ratio is small both from the condition (32.11) for a “slow” wave and from the 
inequality 0 < c. 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM |, Determine the dispersion relation for transverse oscillations of a plasma, 

SOLUTION. For transverse waves, the dispersion relation is given by w’=c7k*/e. The high- 
frequency oscillations (w > kvre) correspond to ordinary electromagnetic waves, With e from (31.9) (see 
also §31, Problem 2) we find 


w= Ck + Oe. 
This is valid for any k; there is no Landau damping, as already noted at the end of §31. 


For low-frequency oscillations (w <krt,), the movement of the ions is again unimportant. For long 
waves (kae <1), the principal term in the dispersion relation is 


the purely imaginary value of w denotes aperiodic damping, so that wave propagation cannot occur. 
PROBI EM 2. Find the dispersion relation for plasma waves in an ultra-relativistic electron plasma (V. 
P. Silin 1960). 
SOLUTION. When w > ck. the formula in §31, Problem 3, gives 


2 22 
e(w, k)= 1 ies (1 er), 
w w 
where 
Qira = 4 me Nec B Te 


Equating to zero this expression for é, we obtain the dispersion relation 


w= Qeti k? (ck < Qera). 
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As k increases, this formula becomes invalid, but we still have w > ck (and Landau damping is therefore 
absent). In the limit of large k, the frequency w tends to ck according to 


w = ck] + 2exp( oe -2)}. 
each 


PROBLEM 3. The same as Problem 2, but for transverse waves. 
SOLUTION. With the expression for e(w, k) derived in §31, Problem 3, we find the dispersion relation 


2 6.22 
w=Qatiek® for w>ck. 


The limiting expression for large k is 


we 2 
ow” =2Q era tek, 


Here too. we have w > ck, and so there is no damping. 


§33. Ion-sound waves 


As well as the plasma waves associated with electron oscillations, there can also 
propagate, in a plasma, waves in which both the electron density and the ion 
density oscillate significantly. This branch of the oscillation spectrum has weak 
damping (so that the concept of wave propagation has meaning) when the ion gas 
temperature in the plasma is small in comparison with the electron temperature: 


T; < T,. (33.1) 


It will be confirmed by the result of the calculation that the phase velocity of 
these waves satisfies the inequalities 


Uri < alk < UTe. (33.2) 


The smallness of the Landau damping under these conditions is obvious from the start: 
since the phase velocity is outside the principal ranges of the thermal speeds for both 
ions and electrons, only a small fraction of the particles can move in phase with the 
wave and thus take part in energy exchange with it. 

The contribution of the electrons to the permittivity under the conditions (33.2) is 
given by the limiting formula (31.10), and that of the ions by (31.7) with the electron 
quantities replaced by ion quantities. To the necessary accuracy, we have 


2 


Q; I iz w 
=e ee pL nan 3 
&=l1 R tka” [! +i 7 al (33.3) 


Neglecting at first the relatively small imaginary part, we obtain from the equation 
Eq = 0 


Dis oD 2 
w=02 k*a, zT. k 


Te k. 33.4) 
!l+kat M I+ka ( 





in the latter expression we have used the fact that N, = zN; 
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For the longest waves, with the condition ka, < 1, the dispersion relation (33.4) 
reduces tot 


w=kV(zT.JM), ka <1. (33.5) 


The frequency is proportional to the wave number, as in ordinary sound waves. 
Waves having this dispersion relation are called ion-sound waves. The phase 
velocity of these waves is w/k ~(T./M)'”, so that the condition (33.2) is in fact 
satisfied. Taking account of the imaginary part of & in the next approximation, we 
easily find the damping rate: 


y = wV(azm/8M). (33.4) 


This damping is due to the electrons. The contribution of the ions to y is 
exponentially small, containing the factor exp(~zT./2T;). 

For shorter wavelengths, in the range l/a. <k <1/a; (which exists by virtue of 
the postulated inequality (33.1)), we have from (33.4) simply 


w= Q; (33.7) 


These are ion waves analogous to electron plasma waves. It is easily verified that 
here again the conditions (33.2) are satisfied, and the damping is slight. As the 
wavelength decreases further, however, the damping increases, and for ka; = 1 the 
ion contribution to the damping rate becomes comparable with the frequency, so 
that wave propagation ceases to have any meaning. 

Figure 8 shows diagrammatically the spectrum (dispersion relation) for the 
low-frequency oscillations considered here (lower curve), in comparison with the 
spectrum of high-frequency electron plasma waves (upper curve). The broken lines 
mark the regions where the damping becomes large. 








>Y 


170e 17a, 


FIG. 8. 


tThe law (33.5) was discovered by Langmuir and Tonks (1926); the need for the condition (33.1) was noted 
by G. V. Gordeev (1954). 
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§34. Relaxation of the initial perturbation 


Let us consider the problem of solving the transport equation with a self- 
consistent field for given initial conditions (L. D. Landau, 1946). We shall take 
only the case of a purely potential electric field (E =—V¢) and zero magnetic field, 
assuming that only the electron distribution is perturbed (the ion distribution 
remaining unchanged). 

We shall also suppose that the initial perturbation is small: the initial electron 
distribution function is 


f(,r, p) = fop) + 8(r, p), (34.1) 


where fo(p) is the equilibrium (Maxwellian) distribution, and g < fo. The pertur- 
bation remains small at subsequent instants, of course, so that the equations may 
be linearized; we shall seek the distribution function in the form 


f(t,r, p) = fo(p) + df(t, r, p). (34.2) 


For the small correction ôf and the potential g(t, r) of the self-consistent field (a 
quantity of the same order of smallness) we find a set of equations comprising the 
transport equation 


asf 5 yf Ho. 
ar t pa +eVo 0 (34.3) 
and Poisson's equation 
Ag = 4 Í ôf d'p (34.4) 


(the equilibrium electron charge is compensated by the ion charge). 

Since these equations are linear and do not explicitly involve the coordinates, the 
required functions ôf and ọ may be expanded as Fourier integrals with respect to 
the coordinates, and equations may be written for each Fourier component 
separately. That is, it suffices to consider solutions having the form 


Sf(t, r, p) = ful pes, | 
olt r) = pte". ] (34.5) 


For such solutions, equations (34.3) and (34.4) become 


Of, / at +ik. vf, + iepyk - Ofo/dp = 0, (34.6) 


k’, = —4e fr d’p. (34.7) 


To solve these equations, it is sufficient to use a one-sided Fourier trans- 
formation, the transform f{2(p) of the function f(t, p) being defined as 


Sp) = f eflt, p) dt. (34.8) 
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The inverse transformation is given by 
mep | eps) 2 (34.9) 


where the integral is taken along a straight line in the complex w-plane, parallel to 
and above the real axis (o >0), and also passing above all singularities of f...T 
We multiply both sides of (34.6) by e™ and integrate with respect to t. Noting 
that 
Í oft et dt = Efel — iw Í fie dt 
o ôt F 


— iwf 2, 


where g,(p)=f,(0, p), and dividing both sides of the equation by i(k. v—«), we 
find 


pizt (sx ico 3h), (34410) 


Similarly, from (34.7), 
Kp) = —4re | Xp) dp. (34.11) 


Substitution of f$} from (34.10) in (34.11) gives an equation for ¢{) alone, which 
yields the result 


 ____ 47 gx(p) d’p 
Pon Kew, k) ) i(k.v—@) 








(34.12) 


with the longitudinal permittivity « from (29.9). Again using the momentum 
component p, = mv, along k, as in §29, we can rewrite this formula as 


G) sre = g(Px) dpx 
Pon Kalow, k) J- ilkin -oY 








(34.13) 


where 


galP:) = Í ex(p) dp, dpa- 


tThe transformation (34.8), (34.9) is just the familiar Laplace transformation 


xto 


E g i , 
-f f(e "dt, D= foe” dp, 


-ix+0 


in which p has been replaced by —iw and the contour of integration correspondingly changed in the 
expression giving the function f(t) in terms of its transform fo- 
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In order to determine the time dependence of the potential by means of the 
inversion formula 


rtir 


ot) = -É f e olde, (34.14) 


-x+ ir 


it is necessary first to establish the analytical properties of ¢,, as a function of the 
complex variable w. 
An expression of the form 


o= f ext)e™dt 
oO 


as a function of the complex variable w is meaningful only in the upper half-plane. 
The same applies correspondingly to the expression (34.13), where the integration 
is along a contour (the real p,-axis) which passes below the pole p, = mælk. We 
have seen in §29 that the function of the variable w defined by such an integral, 
when analytically continued into the lower half-plane, has singularities only at 
singularities of g\(p,). We shall assume that g,(p,) as a function of the complex 
variable p, is an entire function (i.e. has no singularity at finite p,); then the integral 
under consideration also defines an entire function of w. 

It has been noted in 831 that the permittivity «& of a Maxwellian plasma is again 
an entire function of w. Thus the function gux analytic throughout the w-plane, is 
the quotient of two entire functions. Hence it follows that the only singularities 
(poles) of ux are the zeros of its denominator, i.e. of E(w, k). 

These arguments lead to the asymptotic form in which the potential ¢,(t) 
decreases for large values of the time t. In the inversion formula (34.14), the 
integration is taken along a horizontal line in the w-plane. However, if çox is taken 
to be the analytic function thus defined in the whole plane, we can move the 
contour of integration into the lower half-plane in such a way as not to cross any of 
the poles of the function. Let w, = w; + iw be the root of «(w.k)=0 that has the 
smallest (in magnitude) imaginary part, i.e. that lies nearest the real axis. The 
integration in (34.14) is taken along a contour moved sufficiently far beneath the 
point w = w and passing round this point (and round other poles lying above it) in 
the manner shown in Fig. 9. Then only the residue at the pole wx is important in the 
integral (when t is large); the remaining parts of the integral, including that along 
the horizontal part of the contour, are exponentially small in comparison with that 
residue, ‘since the integrand contains a factor e™™" which decreases rapidly with 
increasing |im w|. Thus the asymptotic law of decrease of the potential is given by 


g(t) « efit e leit, (34.15) 


ie. the field perturbation is exponentially damped in the course of time, with 
damping rate y; = |w;|-t 


tIf the initial function gy(px) has a singularity, the competing values of w include not only the zeros of 
a(w,k) but also the singularities of gx that result from the singularity of the integral in (34.13). In 
particular, if gs(ps) has a singularity, for instance a break, on the real axis, then pox will have 3 
singularity at a real value of w = kus. Such a perturbation is not damped at all in a collisionless plasma. 
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©) 








Fic, 9. 


For long-wavelength perturbations (ka, <1), the frequency w, and the damping 
rate y, are the same as for plasma waves, and are given by (32.5) and (32.6). The 
damping rate for such perturbations is exponentially small. In the opposite case of 
short-wavelength perturbations, when ka, ~ 1, the damping is very strong, and yk 
may even be much larger than w,.t 

Lastly, let us consider the properties of the electron distribution function itself. 
The required function f,(t, p) is found by substituting (34.10) in the integral (34.9). 
Besides the poles in the lower half-plane that arise from Qux the integrand has a 
pole at the point w =k.v on the real axis. This pole determines the asymptotic 
behaviour of the integral for large t. The residue there gives 


fltp) « em", (34.16) 


Thus the perturbation of the distribution function is not damped in the course of 
time, but the distribution becomes a more and more rapidly oscillating function of 
the velocity, the period of oscillation being ~ I/kt. Hence the density perturbation, 
ie. the integral f fx d>p, is damped, like the potential o,f 

The variation of the distribution function in accordance with (34.16) pertains to 
times when the field may be regarded as damped; this formula corresponds simply 


to the free dispersal of the particles, each with its constant velocity. A function of 
the form 


f(t, r, p) = 2(p) eitk. rok. vi) (34. 17) 


tThe question may be raised of the source of the large damping when the “phase velocity” wi/k lies 
Outside the main range of thermal speeds. In fact, however, the ratio w‘/k cannot be called the phase 
velocity when y > w'. If we again expand a function of the form e~e™™ as a Fourier integral, it will 
trae components with all frequencies from 0 to y, and accordingly with “phase velocities” from 0 to 
~yfk, 

We may anticipate, however, by noting that the oscillatory nature of the distribution function for 
large 1 causes a large increase in the effective number of Coulomb collisions and thus accelerates the 
ultimate damping of the perturbation; see §41, Problem. 
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is the solution of the free-particle transport equation 


df yf 
aty E0 (34.18) 


with a given initial (t = 0) velocity distribution and a periodic (« e*-") coordinate 
distribution. 


§35. Plasma echoes 


The thermodynamic reversibility of Landau damping manifests itself in some 
unusual non-linear phenomena called plasma echoes. They result from the un- 
damped oscillations of the distribution function (34.16) which remain after the 
collisionless relaxation of the density (and field) perturbations in the plasma. They. 
are essentially kinematic in origin, and unconnected with the existence of a 
self-consistent electric field in the plasma. This will first of all be illustrated by the 
example of a gas of uncharged particles without collisions. 

Let a perturbation in the gas be specified at the initial instant, such that the 
distribution function, remaining Maxwellian with respect to speeds at each point in 
space, varies periodically in the x-direction: 


ôf = Aycosk\x.fo(p) at t=0; (35.1) 


in this section, p= mv denotes the x-component of the momentum, and the 
distribution function is assumed to be already integrated with respect to p, and p,. 
The perturbation of the gas density, i.e. the integral f 5f. dp, varies in the same 
manner in the x-direction at t=0. Subsequently, the perturbation of the dis- 
tribution function varies according to 


df = A, cos k(x — vt). fo(p), (35.2) 


which corresponds to a free movement of each particle in the x-direction with its 
own speed v. The density perturbation, however, is damped (in a time ~ I/k,vr) 
because the integral f ôf dp is made small by the speed-oscillatory factor cos ki(x — 
vt) in Ihe integrand. The asymptotic form of the damping at times t> I/k,v7 is 
given by 


êN = Í ôf dp x exp(—tkřvrt’), (35.3) 


the integral being estimated by the saddle-point method. 

Now let the distribution function be again modulated at a time t = 7 > I/k,v7, 
with amplitude A and a new wave number k:> kı. The resulting density pertur- 
bation is in turn damped (in a time ~ 1/k,v7), but reappears at a time 


v= krilik- ki), (35.4) 
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since the second modulation creates in the distribution function for t=7 a 
second-order term of the form 


f” = A,A cos(kix — kyet) cos kax . folp), (35.5) 
whose further development at t > 7 changes it into 


êf” = Aj Aofo(p) cos[kix — kyvt] cos [kx — k(t — 7)] 
= 4A Aofolp {cosl(k: — ky) x — (ko — kı)et + kpvt] 
+ cosl(k, + k,)x = (ky + k,)vt + kvt]}. 


We now see that at t=7 the oscillatory dependence of the first term on v 
disappears, so that this term makes a finite contribution to the perturbation of the 
gas density with wave number kz— kı. The resulting echo is then damped in a time 
~1/vr(k:— kı), and the final stage of this damping follows a law similar to (35.3). 

Let us now consider this effect in an electron plasma (R. W. Gould, T. M. O’Neil 
and J. H. Malmberg 1967). The mechanism is as before, but the particular law of 
damping is altered by the influence of the self-consistent field. 

We shall suppose that the perturbations are created by pulses from an external 
potential »%, due to “extrinsic” charges, applied to the plasma at times t = 0 and 7: 


o™ = g(t) cos kx + g26(t — T) cos kox; (35.6) 


here it is assumed that k,>k, and 7> I/kyvz, 1/y(ki), with y(k) the Landau 
damping rate. 
The perturbation of the distribution function (f = fo+ ôf) satisfies the collision- 
less transport equation, which with the second-order term is 
oof aöf , | ay dfo_ =e ag dbf (35.7) 


at ax +e ax dp ax ap” 





The potential ọ of the field created in the plasma, including the “extrinsic” part ¢“, 
satisfies the equation 


Ale- ẹ“)=4re | èf dp. (35.8) 


We shall seek the solution of these equations as Fourier integrals: 


= itex-wty dw'dk' 
ôf = | tone t "Ome 
itr do" dk” 
g= Í Porre Ome : 


Substituting these expressions, multiplying the equations by e™® ° 


ing over dx dt, we obtain 


(ku — Wf + ekax dfoldp = —e | ere 


, and integrat- 


dfx: dw'dk' 
dp (2z)*’ 





(35.9) 


- Roa = 47e | fa dp — 9S, (35.10) 
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where 
od = mofslk + ki) + &(k — ki) + wef 8(k + k) + lk — ke” 


In the linear approximation, i.e. when the right-hand side of (35.9) is neglected, 
the solution of these equations is 


fh=-e $ a pit, oh = ofile(w, k), (35.11) 





where e is the permittivity (29.10). This solution corresponds to perturbations 
damped from t = 0 and t = 7, with respective damping rates -y(k,) and +(k;). 

In the second approximation, we have to substitute (35.11) on the right of (35.9), 
obtaining for the second-order terms in the perturbations of the distribution 
function and the potential the equations 


(kv — w)f 2h + ekp? dfoldp = dLuldp, (35.12) 
Keg =~4ne | f2 dp, (35.13) 

where 
ieee Í (k-ko urf dea! dk' (my (35.14) 


The effect under consideration, namely the echo with wave number kz- kı, will be 
contained in the terms on the right of (35.12) which involve 8[k +(k.— k,)]. Let us 
collect together the terms of this kind in Ix. At t=7, the perturbation g"" due to 
the pulse yg, applied at t=0 is already damped. It is therefore evident that, on 
substituting (35.11) in (35.14), we have to take into account only the g term in gt; 
the relevant terms, of the form 


Lx = Toki, ka)ô(k — kı + ky) + Lk, —k2) 8(k + ky — kı), (35.15) 


are then obtained from the terms in f‘ that contain ¢). After carrying out the 
integration over dk’ in (35.14), we find as the result 


1,2 dfo f” ee- gy! 
4&° PiGrk ky dp }_» (kiv + w')e(o’, kalo — w’, ki? 





Is(ki, k) = (35.16) 


where the integration variable w’ is as usual to be understood as w' + i0.t 
The integral (35.16) can be calculated on the basis of the assumption that 7 is 
large (7 > 1/kvz, 1/y). To do this we move the contour of integration into the lower 


tIn the calculation, it must be remembered that « depends only on |k], and so, in the notation of this 
section (where k = k,), we have elw, —k) = elw, k). 
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half of the complex w'-plane; the contour must still pass above the poles and thus 
becomes “looped round” them. These are at the zeros of the functions e& and at the 
point w’ = —k,v — i0. The former have a non-zero negative imaginary part —y(kı) or 
—+y(k2), and their contributions to the integral (the residues at the poles) are damped 
as e Y with increasing t. An undamped contribution comes only from the real pole 
w' = —k,v — 10. We thus have 





= z% @1@rk keh thelr 
Lalki, k) = ~ e? T dp e(—kywv, kdalo + kw, ka) (35.17) 
Returning to the equations (35.12) and (35.13), and substituting f° from the 
former in the latter, we find 


apa 4re * dlo dp 
Pak  e(w,k)J-« dp kv—w— ið 





(35.18) 


In calculating the derivative dIal/dp, only the exponential factor in (35.17) is to be 
differentiated, since k,vz7 > I. 
Now collecting the expressions (35.15)-(35.18) and applying an inverse Fourier 


transformation, we obtain the required echo potential with wave number k;= 
kı- ky: 


ot, x) = re{A(t)e**}. (35.19) 


The amplitude A(t) will be written in the asymptotic limit as t — 7 -> æ. In that limit, 
the integral with respect to w is determined by the residue of the integrand at the 
pole w = kw —i0 only. The final result is 


kı 2k, * dfo eTe dp 


Ale) == tele E | dp aok kokie 





(35.20) 


where 7! = klk. 

This expression, the echo amplitude, is greatest at t = 7’, and its maximum value 
is proportional to 7, the time interval between the two pulses. On either side of the 
maximum, A(t) decreases, but in different ways. In the limit as t—7'-»%, the 
integral (35.20) is determined by the residue of the integrand at the pole with the 
negative imaginary part of least magnitude, which is at e,(k3v, k3) = 0, the imaginary 
part being im v = — y(k3)/k;.t On the other side of the maximum, with t — t'> —x, 
the integral is determined by the residue at the pole at e(—k,v, k;) = 0, for which 
im v = y(k,)/k,; the contour of integration must then be moved into the upper half 
of the complex v-plane. The result is 


A(t) x expli- y(k3)(t-7)] as t-t >», 


(35.21) 
A(t) x exp[-(kslki)y(k(r’—t)] as t-r. 


TIt is assumed that all wave numbers k <I/a,. Then y(k) is exponentially small, and decreases with 
increasing k. Since r < k:, the pole at «(kzv, k) = 0 then certainly lies further from the real v-axis than 
that at e(ksv, k3) = 
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Thus the echo amplitude, before reaching its maximum, increases with a growth 
rate kyy(ki)/k,, and beyond the maximum decreases at a rate y(k3). Figure 10 
illustrates this behaviour. The first two curves show the variation of the potential in 
the two pulses applied at t =0 and t =7; the third curve shows the form of the 
echo. The corresponding growth and decay rates are marked beside the curves. 


Yik) 





Yik) 
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These calculations have neglected collisions. Hence the condition for the quan- 
titative formula (35.20) to be valid is that at a given time t the oscillations of the 
distribution function have not yet been damped out by collisions. By means of the 
results to be obtained in §41, Problem, we may formulate this condition as 


v(vr (kor rt? <l, 


where v(v;) is the mean frequency of Coulomb collisions for an electron. 


§36. Adiabatic electron capture 

Let us consider the distribution of plasma electrons in a slowly applied potential 
electric field. Let L be the order of magnitude of the extent of the field and 7 the 
characteristic time of variation of the field. We shall suppose that 


T> Lid, (36.1) 


and also that 7 is small compared with the electron mean free time, so that the 
plasma is again collisionless. 
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By virtue of the condition (36.1), the field may be regarded as stationary during 
the passage of an electron through it. To the same accuracy, the electron dis- 
tribution function in the field is stationary. It has been noted at the end of §27 that 
the solution of the collisionless transport equation depends only on the integrals of 
the motion of the particle; for a stationary distribution, these can only be the ones 
that do not depend explicitly on the time. 

We shall take only the one-dimensional case, in which the field potential ¢ọ 
depends on only one coordinate, x. Since the motion in the y- and z-directions is 
then unimportant, we shall consider the distribution function only f with respect to 
the momentum p, (and the coordinate x). 

In the one-dimensional case, the equation of motion has two integrals, of which 
only one is not dependent explicitly on the time (in a steady field), namely the 
electron energy 

e = p2/2m + U(x), (36.2) 


where U(x) = —eg(x).t Hence the stationary distribution function will depend on 
px and x only in the combination (36.2): 


f = flex, px)I- (36.3) 


The form of the function f(e) depends on the boundary conditions. 

Let the field U(x) form a potential barrier (Fig. lla). The function f(e) is then 
determined by the distribution of the electrons reaching the barrier from infinity. 
For instance, if the electrons far from the barrier in either direction have an 
equilibrium distribution, uniform in space, with temperature T,, then the Boltzmann 
distribution occurs throughout space: 


f= aan exp(—e/T.). (36.4) 


The density of the electron gas is everywhere distributed according to the formula 
N.(x) = No exp[—U (x)/T.], (36.5) 


where Na is the density far from the barrier. 

Next let the ficld be a potential well (Fig. 11b). Then the distribution of electrons 
with positive energy € is again determined by that of particles coming from infinity; 
with an equilibrium distribution at infinity, the electrons with e >0 have a Boltz- 
mann distribution throughout space. But in this case, as well as such particles, 
there are some with e <0, which execute a finite motion within the potential well; 
they are “trapped”. At infinity there are no particles with e < 0, and so the previous 
arguments in which the energy was regarded as a strictly conserved quantity are 
inadequate to give the distribution of trapped particles. We must take into account 
also the variation of the energy in a field that is not strictly stationary, and in 
consequence this distribution is found to depend in general on previous events, 
namely the way in which the field has been applied (A. V. Gurevich, 1967). 


tThe second integral of the motion may be, for instance, the initial (at some specified instant) value xo 
of the particte coordinate, expressed as a function of time and the variable coordinate along the path, 
xolt, x). 
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From the condition (36.1), the field varies only slightly during the period of the 
finite motion of the trapped particles. In such cases there is a conserved adiabatic 
invariant, the integral 


I(t,e)= x -2 f (2m(e — U (t, x))}"" dx, (36.6) 


taken between the limits of the motion (for given e and t). This quantity acts here 
as an integral of the motion, in terms of which the trapped particle distribution 
function is to be expressed: 


fu = fr (t, €)), (36.7) 


the energy e in turn being assumed expressed in terms of x and p, by (36.2). The 
form of the function (36.7) is determined by the fact that the distribution function is 
a continuous function of e when the field is applied slowly. Hence, for the limiting 
value of the trapped particle energy, the function f,(1) must be the distribution 
function for particles executing an infinite motion above the well. 

The case of the potential well as shown in Fig. 11b is, however, particularly 
simple because the limiting energy has the constant value zero if the field is applied 
gradually. It then follows from the boundary condition stated that fw reduces to a 
constant: 


fr = f0), (36.8) 
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where f(e) is the distribution function for particles above the well. We shall now 


determine the spatial distribution of electrons in this case if f(e) is the Boltzmann 
function (36.4). 


Adding the numbers of electrons with e >0 and e <0 gives 


kad PL 
N.=2[ fle)dp, +2 f f(O) dps 
Pi 0 


pı = (2m|U J)"; 


the factors 2 take account of particles with px > 0 and p, <0. Substituting f(€) from 
(36.4), we have 


N.A(t, x) = Naje E — AV AGUT + 2V AU rT}, (36.9) 
where 
DE =a Í f e du. (36.10) 


When é <1, expanding the integrand in (36.10) in powers of u, we find 
DE~ E-E) 
Vr e 
The distribution of electrons trapped in a shallow well ((U| <T,) is therefore 


N: = No + El (wy) (36.11) 


The first correction term is the same as would result from the Boltzmann formula 
(36.5), but the next correction is already different from the Boltzmann form. 

When ¿> l, the difference 1—(é) is exponentially small, « exp(—&). For a 
deep well ((U| > T), therefore, only the second term in the braces in (36.9) is 
important, and 


N.(t, x) = 2No(U || nT.) (36.12) 
As |U] increases, the density increases much more slowly than would follow from 
the Boltzmann formula. 
§37. Quasi-neutral plasmas 
The equations of plasma dynamics allow a considerable simplification for a group 


of phenomena in which the characteristic scales of length and time satisfy the 
following conditions. (1) The characteristic dimension L of inhomogeneities in the 


PK Ww. 
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plasma is assumed large compared with the electron Debye length: 
adL <1. (37.1) 


(2) The rate of the process is assumed to be governed by the motion of the ions, so 
that the characteristic scale of speed is given by vr; which is small in comparison 
with the electron speeds. (3) The motion of the ions causes a slow change in the 
electric potential that is adiabatically followed by the electron distribution. 

Let SN, and ôN; be the changes in the electron and ion densities in the perturbed 
plasma. These changes give rise to a mean uncompensated charge density dp = 
e(z5N; — ôN.) in the plasma. The potential of the electric field due to the charges is 
determined by Poisson’s equation, 


Ag = —4:e(z5N; ~ 5N,). (37.2) 


In order of magnitude, Ag ~ g/L”. Hence 

















2N- aN EN ~ min g (37.3) 
If the field is weak (ep < T,), the change in the electron density is 
8N. ~ eoNd T. 
(cf. (36.11)), and then 
; N EN) ~ oN d-i (37.4) 





This inequality remains valid for a strong perturbation, with ep ~ T.: then êN. ~ 
N.. and (37.4) again follows from (37.3). 

Thus the uncompensated charge density due to the perturbation is small com- 
pared with the perturbations of the electron and ion charge densities separately; 
such a plasma is said to be quasi-neutral. For the range of phenomena under 
consideration, this property enables the potential distribution in the plasma to be 
determined from just the “equation of quasi-neutrality”, 


N, = 2N; (37.5) 


together with the transport equation for ions and the equation giving the “adiaba- 
tic” distribution of electrons.t 

At the initiat instant, of course, (if we are considering a problem with initial con- 
ditions) the electron densities may be specified arbitrarily and need not satisfy the in- 
equality (37.4). The resulting strong electric field, however, creates a movement of 


tit must be emphasized that this result itself applies to plasmas with or without collisions. Note also 
that, since the derivation of the inequality (37.4) does not involve the assumption of a weak field, the 
quasi-neutrality property occurs even when the electromagnetic properties of the plasma cannot be 
described by means of the permittivity (i.e. by assuming a linear relation between D and E). 
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the electrons, which rapidly (in the characteristic “electronic” times) restores 
quasi-neutrality; this process in the diffusion case has been analysed in §25. 

The passage from the electrodynamic equation (37.2) to the condition (37.5) 
signifies not only a considerable simplification of the equations of plasma dynamics 
but also a fundamental change in their dimensionality structure: the potential œ 
appears in the transport equation and in the electron distribution only as a product 
with the charge e, and the charge does not occur at all in the condition (37.5), in 
contrast to equation (37.2). Hence, by the change 


eo > ¥, (37.6) 


the charge e is completely eliminated from the equations, and the length parameter 
(the Debye length a) disappears with it. 

Since the equations contain no length parameter, self-similar motions of the 
plasma are possible. These occur when length parameters are also absent from the 
initial and boundary conditions, in which case all functions can depend on the 
coordinates and time only in the combination r/t. For instance, let the plasma 
initially be confined to the half-space x <0. At time t=0, the constraint is 
removed, and the plasma begins to expand into a vacuum. The electrons begin to 
move first, so that the electron density forms a transition layer near the boundary, 
with characteristic width ~a. After a time t,>a,/v7,, the electron motion is 
damped and the electron density follows the potential adiabatically in accordance 
with the Boltzmann formula. The variation of all quantities is then governed by the 
motion of the ions. Consequently, in a time t,>a,/v7; > a,/v7, the boundary is 
spread over distances large compared with a. The plasma becomes quasi-neutral, 
and the motion is self-similar. 

We can write down the dynamical equations for a quasi-neutral plasma in an 
expanded form, taking the particular case in which the electron density everywhere 
has a Boltzmann distribution: 


N, = Noe“; (37.7) 


as shown in §36, this distribution is not affected by a slowly varying field. if the 
field has no potential wells. From (37.7) and (37.5), the potential can be expressed 
directly in terms of the ion distribution function: 


wy mer Te log(zNd No) 
=T, log| G/N) fi dp]. (37.8) 


Substituting this expression in the transport equation for ions (with self-consistent 
field E = —Vọ), we obtain 


of 
hay „éh - zT. hi2 ay 108 Í fid’p =0. (37.9) 





tFor further details see A. V. Gurevich, L. V. Pariiskaya and L. P. Pitaevskii, Soviet Physics JETP 
22, 449, 1966. 
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Although this equation is non-linear, its solutions are independent of the mean 
plasma density: if f(t, r) is a solution, so is Cfi, with any constant factor C. 


§38. Fluid theory for a two-temperature plasma 


The theoretical treatment is particularly simple for a two-temperature plasma 
with 


T, > Ty. (38.1) 


We have already seen in §33 that in this case undamped ion-sound waves Can 
propagate in the plasma, with speed ~(T./M)'”. This speed is characteristic of the 
propagation of perturbations in plasmas. Since it is large in comparison with the 
thermal speeds of the ions, by (38.1), the thermal spread of the ion speeds can be 
neglected in most problems of plasma motion. The motion of the ion component of 
the plasma is then described in the one-fluid approximation by a velocity v = v; 
which is a specified function of position in space (and of the time), and satisfies 
the equation 


M dyldt = ezE, 
or 
ðvlðt +(v.V)v = (ez/M)E. (38.2) 


This is to be combined with the equation of continuity 
aNj/ at + div(N,v) = 0 (38.3) 


and Poisson’s equation, which determines the electric field potential (and hence 
the field E = —Vog): 


Ag = —47e(zN; — N-). (38.4) 


The electron distribution follows adiabatically the field distribution in plasma 
motions with speeds v < (T.IM)'? < vre As we have seen in § 36, the specific 
expression for the electron density N, then depends considerably on the nature of 
the field. For a field without potential wells, it is given simply by the Boltzmann 
formula (37.7), so that (38.4) becomes 


Ag = —47eN,(zN,JNo—e* T). (38.5) 
Equations (38.2), (38.3) and (38.5) form a complete set of equations for the 
functions v, N and g. They can be further simplified for a quasi-neutral plasma: in 


this case, (37.8) gives 


ep = Te log(zNiJNou), eE&=—-(TAN)VN,, (38.6) 
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and (38.2) may be rewritten as 


zT, VN, 
M N;~ 





x +v. Vw =- (38.7) 


The equations (38.3) and (38.7) are formally identical with the mechanical equations 
for an isothermal ideal gas having particle mass M and temperature zT,. The speed 
of sound in such a gas is (zT./M)"”, in accordance with the expression (33.5) for the 
speed of ion-sound waves. In this approximation, there is no dispersion of the 
waves. 

The above analogy with fluid mechanics needs a considerable reservation. The 
equations of fluid mechanics have by no means always solutions continuous 
throughout space. The absence of a continuous solution in ordinary fluid mechanics 
signifies the formation of shock waves, i.e. surfaces on which the physical quan- 
tities are discontinuous. In collisionless fluid mechanics, there are no shock waves, 
since these are essentially due to energy dissipation, which in this case does not 
occur, The absence of continuous solutions then implies that the assumption of a 
quasi-neutral plasma is violated in some region of space. In such regions (con- 
ventionally called collisionless shock waves), the dependence of the physical 
quantities on the coordinates and the time is oscillatory, and the characteristic 
wavelength of these oscillations is determined not only by the characteristic 
dimensions of the problem but also by an intrinsic property of the plasma, namely 
its Debye radius (R, Z. Sagdeev 1964).+ 

Let us now return to the more general equations (38.2)-(38.4), which do not 
assume a quasi-neutral plasma. An important property of these equations is that 
they have one-dimensional solutions, in which all quantities dépend on the vari- 
ables t and x only in the combination € = x — ut with constant u. Such solutions 
describe waves propagating with speed u and without change of profile. If we 
change to a frame of reference moving with speed u relative to the original frame, 
the plasma motion becomes stationary. The most interesting solutions of this type 
are those periodic in space and those which decrease at infinity in both directions; 
the latter are known as solitary waves or solitons (A. A. Vedenov, E. P. Velikhov 
and R. Z. Sagdeev 1961). 


If differentiation with respect to £ is denoted by a prime, we have from (38.2) and 
(38.3) 


(v—u)vo'=—(e[M)g', (Nv) — uNi= 0; 
for simplicity, we take z = 1. 


Integrating these equations with the boundary conditions g = 0, v = 0, N; = No as 
£-~>%, we find 


(e|M)p = ju? —2(u — 0), (38.8) 
N; = Noul(u — v) = Noul[u? — Zee] M}'?, (38.9) 
gauch structures have been given for several particular cases by A. V. Gurevich and L. P. Pitaevskii, 


viel Physics JETP 38, 291, 1974. 
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Equation (38.4) gives "= —4re(N;— N.) or, after multiplication by 29’ and in- 
tegration. 


p? = -Bme [" INe) - Ne(o)ldg. 68.10) 


The function N;(¢) is taken from (38.9), and N,(¢) is given by the formulae in § 36, 
In the wave considered, we everywhere have g >Q, as is seen from (38.8). The 
potential energy of an electron in such a field is U = —eg <0, i.e. the field forms a 
potential well for electrons. 

Equation (38.10) reduces to quadratures the problem of determining the wave 
profile (£). The speed u is directly related to the wave amplitude, i.e. the maximum 
value of (ë), which we denote by og, When ~=@m, we must have ọ'=0. 
Equating to zero the integral on the right of (38.10) (and carrying out the integration 
of the first term), we obtain 


Mu? 2e mys 
Mi l1-(1- Zoom) Jaa” Nw de, (38.11) 


which in principle determines u as a function of m. Here it is evident that we must 
have 


2em Mu? <1, (38.12) 


This condition in general places an upper limit on the possible values of the wave 
amplitude $m, and therefore of the speed u. 

For collisions to be entirely negligible, it is necessary that the field frequency w be 
large in comparison with the characteristic collision frequencies of both electrons 
(ve) and ions (n). Since v, ~(MĮm) u >v; (see §43), a situation can occur in 
which v: > w > vi The collisions then again have no effect on the motion of the 
ions, but the electrons may be regarded as having a Boltzmann distribution even 
when there are potential wells present. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the profile and speed of a weak solitary wave (e@n/Te<t) in a plasma of electrons 
distributed according to (36.11) (A. V. Gurevich, 1967). 

Scott ON. In (36.51), all terms must be retained, since thc formation of the solitary wave is due to 
the final non-linear term there. A calculation with (38.11) gives 


ot 16 (em 12 
4 -yie | 


The wave profile is found by integration of (38. t0): 








14 
L -4 X _ {Em 
P = Pm Cosh váz (£) | 


§39. Solitons in a weakly dispersing medium 


The existence (in a medium without dissipation) of non-linear waves with a 
stationary profile is closely related to the presence of dispersion. In a non- 
dispersing medium, the wave cannot be stationary if non-linearity is taken into 
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account; the rate of propagation of various points on the profile is dependent on the 
amplitude at those points, which causes a distortion of the profile. For example, in 
the dynamics of an ideal compressible fluid, non-linear effects cause a gradual 
increase in the slope of the forward edge of the wave; see FM, §94. The dispersion, 
for its part, causes a gradual smoothing-out of the profile, and the two effects may 
cancel out, leaving a Stationary profile. 

In this section, the phenomena concerned will be investigated in a general form 
for a fairly wide class of cases of wave propagation in a non-dissipative weakly 
dispersive medium, including weak non-linearity. 

Let uo be the rate of wave propagation in the linear approximation, when 
dispersion is neglected. In this approximation, for a one-dimensional wave pro- 
pagating in one direction parallel to the x-axis, all quantities depend on x and t only 
in the combination £ = x — uot. This property can be expressed in differential form 
as 

Ob] at + updb/ dx = 0, 


where b denotes any of the quantities oscillating in the wave. 

A constant speed uo corresponds to a wave dispersion relation w = mk. In a 
dispersive medium, this relation is just the first term in the expansion of the 
function w(k) in powers of the small quantity k. Including the next term, we havet 


w = ugk ~ Bk, (39.1) 
where ß is a constant that may in principle be either positive or negative. 


The differential equation which describes (in the linear approximation) the 
propagation, in one direction, of a wave in a medium with such a dispersion is 


ðb ðb ab 
— + Kta = 
at? axt Bas =O 


since this gives (39.1) for a wave in which b œ exp(—iwt + ikx). 

Lastly, the inclusion of non-linearity causes terms of higher order in b to appear 
in the equation. These terms must certainly satisfy the condition of vanishing for a 
constant b (independent of x), corresponding simply to a homogeneous medium. 
Considering only the term containing the derivative of lowest order (k is small), we 
write the equation of propagation of a slightly non-linear wave as 








ð` b a 
+ + 
ax B ax? ab F 0, (39.2) 
where a is a constant parameter which again may in principle have either sign. 


The fact that w(k) can be expanded in odd powers of k follows from a consideration of quantities 
that must be real. The initial set of physical equations of motion for the medium contains only reat 
quantities and parameters. The imaginary unit i occurs only through the substitution in these equations 
of a solution proportional to exp(—fwt + tkx). The dispersion relation resulting from this substitution 
therefore determines iw as a function of ik with real coefficients; the expansion of such a function must 
Contain only odd powers of ik. In the general case of a dissipative medium, w(k) is complex: 
w =w'+iw", and the statement made then refers to the expansion of Ihe reat part w'(k) of the 
frequency. The expansion of w"(k) will, for the same reasons, contain only even powers of k. 

+t must be emphasized, however, to avoid misunderstanding, that this form of slight non-linearity is 
not at all universal. For example, the slight non-linearity in wave propagation in plasmas that results 
from the last term in the electron distribution (36.1) (used in §38, Problem) would correspond to a term 
x Vb abfax in an equation such as (39.2). 
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To simplify this equation, we replace x with a new variable € and b with a new 
unknown function a, defined by 





€=x-—uUol, a=ab. (39.3) 
This gives 
da da va 
+ = 39.4 
at +a ae B JE 0, ( ) 


the Korteweg-de Vries equation.t We shall take first of all the particular case 
where B > 0. 

We shall be interested in solutions which describe waves with a stationary 
profile. In such solutions, the function a(t, £) depends only on the difference & — vot 
with some constant vo: 


a = a(E— vt), (39.5) 
and the wave propagation speed is 
HU = Hot vo. (39.6) 


Substituting (39.5) in (39.4) and denoting differentiation with respect to £ by a 
prime, we obtain the equation 


Ba” + aa'— voa’ = 0. (39.7) 
This is invariant under the change 


a>a+t V, Vo > tot V (39.8) 


with any constant V. 
The first integral of equation (39.7) is 


Ba" + 4a?— va =}c;. 
Multiplication by 2a’ and another integration gives 
8 
Ba” = —$a? + voa’? + cia + ca (39.9) 


Instead of the three constants vo, C1, C2 it is convenient to use the three roots of the 
cubic on the right of (39.9). If these are denoted by ai, az, a3, then 


Ba” = —3(a- aa ~ a3)(a ~ a3). (39.10) 
The constant vo is related to the new constants by 


Vo = 3(a, + a2 + a3). (39.11) 


tit was derived by D. J. Korteweg and G. de Vries (1895) for waves on the surface of shallow water. 
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We shall be concerned only with solutions of (39.10) such that Ja(é)| is bounded; 
an unlimited increase of ja] would contradict the assumption of slight non-linearity. 
It is easy to see that this condition is not satisfied if the roots a1, a2, a3 are not all 
real. For, let a: and a: (=at) be complex; then the right-hand side of (39.10) 
becomes jla — a,['(a3— a) and there is nothing to prevent a from tending to —%. 

Thus the constants a), an» a; must be real; let them be ordered so that 
a> a> a. Since the expression on the right of (39.10) must be positive, the 
function a(¢) can vary only in the range a; > a > a. We can put a; = 0 without loss 
of generality; this may always be achieved by a transformation of the type (39.8). 
With this choice, we rewrite (39.10) as 


Ba” =4(a,—a)(a — aa. (39.12) 


The nature of the solution depends on whether a is zero. If a:=0, a, >0, 
integration gives 


al) = a, cosh *GEV (a3); (39.13) 


the zero of £ is taken at the maximum of the function. (Here and henceforward, to 
simplify the notation, we write the wave profile as a function of =x at some 
given instant t = 0.) This solution describes a solitary wave, or soliton: as E> +, 
the function a(&) vanishes, together with its derivatives. The constant a, gives the 
soliton amplitude, and the width decreases as a,” with increasing amplitude. 
According to (39.11), vo = 4a), and the speed of the soliton is therefore 


u=Uupt4ay. (39.14) 


This exceeds No, and increases with the amplitude. 

The non-linearity, it will be remembered, is assumed slight for processes des- 
cribed by the Korteweg-de Vries equation. The condition has an obvious meaning: 
for example, if a is the change in the density of the medium, this change must be 
small in comparison with the unperturbed density. At the same time, the degree of 
non-linearity of these processes is expressed by a further dimensionless parameter 
L(a,/B)'’, where L is a characteristic length and a, the amplitude of the 
perturbation. This parameter defines the relative importance of non-linearity and 
dispersion, and may be either small (if dispersion predominates) or large (if 
non-linearity predominates). For a soliton, whose width L ~ (f/a.)'”, the parameter 
is of the order of unity. 

Let us now take the case where a2 #0. The solution of (39.12) then describes a 
wave of infinite extent, periodic in space. Integration of the equation gives 


VGB) da 


£ -Í [a(a,— aya — ap)” 


= (12B/a,)'"F(s, p), (39.15) 


where F(s, ọ) is an elliptic integral of the first kind: 


-{* dp 
F(s, g) = Í Us sin p)” (39.16) 
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sin p= (224, s= J (1-); (39.17) 


the zero of € is taken at one of the maxima of the function a(é). 
Inverting the formula (39.15) by means of the Jacobi elliptic function, we have 


witht 


= a, dn’(V(a,/12B)€, s). (39.18) 
This is a periodic function, whose period (wavelength) in the coordinate x is 
A =4V(la)F Gz, s) = 4V BBla)K (s), (39.19) 


where K(s) is a complete elliptic integral of the first kind. The mean value over a 
period of (39.18) is 


a= L Í a(&)d€ = a,E(s)IK (5), (39.20) 
0 


where E(s) is a complete elliptic integral of the second kind. It is natural to 
consider a periodic wave in which the mean value of the oscillating quantity is 
zero. This may always be achieved by means of the transformation (39.8), subtrac- 
ting the quantity (39.20) from the function (39.18). The wave propagation speed is 
then 


u = u+ [i(a1 + a2) — ai E(s)/K(s)]. (39.21) 


Small oscillation amplitudes a, — a2 correspond to parameter values s <1. Using 
the approximation 


dn(z,s)=l—4įs?+iįis°cos2z, s <1, 


we find that the solution (39.18) becomes in this case, as it should, the harmonic 
wave 


a =3(a, + a2) +4(a,— a2) cos kx, k= V(ai/3B). 
The speed (39.21) becomes u = tg — 341, = Ko— Bk? in accordance with (39.1). 
The opposite limiting case of large amplitudes (in the wave model under 
consideration) corresponds to a2» 0 and s > 1. With the limiting expression 
K(s) ~}log({16/(1—s?)], s?>1, 
we find that in this limit the wavelength increases logarithmically: 
à = V(12B/a,) log(16a,/ a2). (39.22) 


tThe parameter of the elliptic integral is denoted by s instead of the usual k, in order to avoid 
confusion with the wave number. 
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Thus the successive antinodes of the wave move further apart. The wave profile 
near each antinode is obtained from (39.18) by taking the limit of dn z for s= 1, 
which is valid for finite z: dn z = 1/cosh z. The result is again (39.13). In the limit 
sl, therefore, a periodic wave separates into a sequence of widely spaced 
solitons. 

So far we have assumed that B >0. The case where B <0 does not need special 
consideration, since a change in the sign of B in (39.4) is equivalent to the change 
é>-& a >—a,. Since this converts the argument & — vot in (39.5) into —& — vot, the 
wave propagation speed becomes H = ug— vo. For instance, the above results for 
the soliton are altered only in that the function a(é) becomes negative, and the 
speed of the soliton u < uo. 

The Korteweg-de Vries equation has certain specific properties which lead to a 
number of general theorems. These are based on the formal relation between the 
equation and the eigenvalue problem for an equation of the Schrédinger type (C. S. 
Gardner, J. M. Greene, M. D. Kruskal and R. M. Miura, 1967). 

Let us consider the equation 

Theat. ote luo, (39.23) 


again taking the particular case B > 0. This has the form of Schrédinger’s equation 
with — a(t, €) as the potential energy depending on t as a parameter. Let a(t, £) be 
positive in some range of &, and tend to zero as €>+~«, Then the equation (39.23) 
has eigenvalues e corresponding to a finite motion in the potential well —a(t, £); 
since a depends on t, these eigenvalues will in general also depend on t. We shall show 
that the eigenvalues e do not depend on t if a(&, t) satisfies the Korteweg-de Vries 
equation (39.4). 
Expressing a from (39.23) as 


a =—6B(p"ly + €), 


and substituting in (39.4), we find by a direct calculation 


yrdeldt = (Y'A — WA'Y, (39.24) 
where 
2 i op be 3 raw ml 1). 
A(t, £) = 6B (Gj at y iy" +y” — sews ); (39.25) 


here it is important that the right-hand side of (39.24) is expressed in terms of the 
derivative with respect to & of an expression that vanishes as >t (the 
eigenfunctions of the discrete spectrum of (39.23) are zero at infinity). Integration 
of (39.24) with respect to € over the whole range from —œ to © therefore gives 


de” naga 
a |W de=0 


and, since this normalization integral of y is not zero, it follows that de/dt = 0. 
We shall now show that equation (39.23) has only one discrete eigenvalue for a 
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stationary “potential” a(€) in the form (39.13), corresponding to one soliton. With 
this potential, (39.23) becomes 


” Uo = 9 
wht (a - ete) 0, (39.26) 
where 
Up= a,l6B, a =(a,/12B)'"". (39.27) 


The discrete eigenvalues of (39.26) are 


e,=—-a(s—n)y, s =3[-1+V(1+4Ua*))], n=0.1,2,..., 
where we must have n <s; see QM, §23, Problem 4. With the parameter values 
(39.27), s = 1, so that there is only one eigenvalue, 


e =—a,/126. (39.28) 


If, however, a(t, €) represents an assembly of solitons at large intervals (so that 
there is no “interaction” between them), the eigenvalue spectrum of equation 
(39.23) consists of the “levels” (39.28) in each potential well, each level being 
determined by the amplitude a, of the corresponding soliton. 

Since the soliton propagation speed increases with the amplitude, a soliton of 
large amplitude will always eventually overtake one of smaller amplitude. An 
arbitrary initial assembly of solitons at large intervals, therefore, will ultimately, 
after a series of mutual “collisions”, become an assembly of solitons arranged in 
order of increasing amplitude (all perturbations described by the Korteweg-de 
Vries equation propagate in the same direction). 

The above results lead immediately to an interesting conclusion: the initial and 
final assemblies of solitons have the same total number and amplitudes, differing 
only in their order. This follows directly from the fact that each isolated soliton 
corresponds to one eigenvalue e€, and the eigenvalues do not depend on the time. 

Any positive (a >0) initial perturbation occupying a finite region of space and 
evolving in accordance with the Korteweg-de Vries equation ultimately breaks up 
into an assembly of isolated solitons whose amplitudes are independent of time. 
These amplitudes and the number of solitons can in principle be found by 
determining the spectrum of discrete eigenvalues of equation (39.23) with the initial 
distribution a(0, €) as the potential. If the initial perturbation contains also regions 
with a<0, however, its evolution will create a wave packet which gradually 
spreads out and does not break up into solitons. 

To avoid misunderstanding, however, we should specify more precisely what is 
meant by the initial perturbation in the Korteweg-de Vries equation. An actual 
perturbation formed in the medium at some instant evolves (in a way described by 
the complete wave equation, of the second order in the time) and in general 
separates into two perturbations propagating in the positive and negative x- 
directions. The “initial? perturbation for the Korteweg-de Vries equation is to be 
taken as one of these two, immediately after the separation. 
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PROBLEM 


Determine the coefficients a and B in equation (39.2) for ion-sound waves in a plasma with T; < Ta. 
SOLUTION. The dispersion coefficient B is found from (33.4) by expanding in terms of the small 
quantity ka.: 


B = a2 uo, 


where to =(zT4/M})"”. 

In determining the non-linearity coefficient a, we may neglect the dispersion, i.e. consider the limiting 
case k>0. In this limit, the plasma may always be regarded as quasi-neutral, and accordingly be 
described by the mechanical equations of an isothermal ideal gas (38.3), (38.7). Putting N, = No+ 8N, we 
can wrile these equations as far as the second-order terms in the small quantities ôN and v. In these 
second-order terms, we Can put v = wdN/No, as in the linear approximation for a wave propagating in 
the positive x-direction (no being the speed of the waves in the linear approximation). the equations 
then become 


a6N dv a _ _ 2a .., ÖN 
a Ni a ONEEN N ae 





dv to JBN _ uw. GN av 
at Noax No Ox ax 








Differentiating the first equation with respecl to 1, the second with respect to x, and eliminating 272 atdx, 
8 q p! 


we find 
ð a\fa a 2itn a ðN 
(5 ue a) art tog ON No at (n ax ) 


With the same accuracy, we replace the derivative 4/01 on the right, and in the difference 0/0! — und/ax 


on the left, by —und/dx. Lastly, cancelling the differentiation é/4x on both sides and comparing the result 
with (39.2), we have 








a = tof No. 


$40. Permittivity of a degenerate collisionless plasma 


In calculating the permittivity of a collisionless plasma in §§29 snd 31, we 
entirely neglected all quantum effects. The results thus obtained are resuicted, first 
of all, as to temperature by the condition that degeneracy be absent; for electrons, 
this condition is 


T > ep ~ WV NZ Im, (40.1) 


where er = p¢/2m and pp is the limiting momentum of the Fermi distribution at 
T = 0, which is related to the number density of electrons by pe Bam’ h = Ne. 
Moreover, the possibility of applying the classical Boltzmann equation to a 
Plasma in an external field involves the imposition of certain conditions on the field 
frequency w and wave vector k. The characteristic distances (~ 1/k) over which the 
field varies must be large compared with the electron de Broglie wavelength hip, 
and the corresponding uncertainty (~hk) in the momentum must be small com- 
pared with the width (~T) of the region over which the electron thermal 
distribution extends. For a non-degenerate plasma, p ~ T/i ~(mT)"”, so that the 
two conditions coincide. For a degenerate plasma, p ~ pr, v ~ vp = prlm, but 
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TIo <p since T $ er. Thus in either case it is sufficient if 

hk < T. (40.2) 
Lastly, the frequency must satisfy the condition 

hw < er: (40.3) 


the field energy quantum must be small in comparison with the mean electron 
energy (but this condition is usually unimportant). 

Let us now consider the dielectric properties of the plasma without imposing the 
conditions (40.1)-(40.3) on the electron component; the ion component may remain 
non-degenerate. We shall calculate the electronic part of the permittivity. The 
condition for the interaction of the plasma particles to be negligible will again be 
assumed satisfied: 


eN P <E; (40.4) 


when é ~ er, this becomes N,” > me?/h?, or e7/hve <1 (cf. SP 1, §80; SP 2, §85). 

The abandonment of the condition (40.2) means that the quantum-mechanical 
equation for the density matrix must be applied from the start. Since the interaction 
between electrons is neglected, we can immediately write a closed equation for the 
one-particle density matrix p,,0,(t, rı, r2) (where gı and g are the spin indices). We 
shall assume that the electron distribution is independent of the spin, i.e. the 
dependence of the density matrix on the spin indices is separated as a factor soz 
which will be omitted. The spin-independent density matrix p(t, r,, r2) satisfies the 
equation 


ihdplat = (H.— Ê $)p, (40.5) 


where Å is the electron Hamiltonian in the external field, and the suffixes 1 and 2 
indicate the variable (rı or r2) on which the operator acts (see QM, §14). This 
equation replaces the classical Liouville’s theorem df/dt=0 for the classical 
one-particle distribution function. 

As in §29, we shall calculate the longitudinal permittivity. Accordingly, we 
consider an electric field with a scalar potential g(t, r), and the electron Hamil- 
tonian thus becomes 


Ĥ =—(h7/2m)A — eg(t, r). (40.6) 
Assuming the field to be weak, we put 
p = polri — r3) + Sp(t, ri, r2), (40.7) 
where po is the density matrix of the unperturbed stationary and homogeneous (but 


not necessarily equilibrium) state of the gas; the homogeneity implies that po 
depends only on the difference R = rı — r2. The density matrix po(R) is related to the 
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(unperturbed) electron momentum distribution function no(p) by 
no(p) = Ne J pote“ ™ dx, (40.8) 


where W, is the total number of electrons; see SP 2 (7.20). The function n(p) is 
defined as the occupation numbers of quantum states of electrons with definite 
values of the momentum and the spin component. The number of states in an 
element d’p of momentum space and with either value of the spin component is 
2 @p|(2mhy’. Hence n(p) is related to the distribution function f(p) used previously 
by 

f(p) = 2n(p)(2hy. (40.9) 


Substituting (40.7) in (40.8) and omitting terms of the second order of smallness, 
we obtain a linear equation for the small correction to the density matrix: 


[in 2 + (Ai- EXC rı, 2) = —ele(t, r) — e(t, rə)}po(rı ~ r2). (40.10) 


Lett 
oll, r) = exer, (40.11) 


Then the dependence of the solution of (40.10) on the sum r, +r (and on the time) 
can be separated by putting 


dp = exp[ik . Xr, + r2) — iwt}ga(ri — r). (40.12) 


Substituting this expression in (40.10), we obtain an equation for g.x(R): 
[tw + 5 +5— -0 +lik}—5— -w — ik) ‘| ox(R) = — egurle™ ? — e`- po(R). 


We can now apply a Fourier expansion with respect to R. Multiplying both sides 
by exp(—ip . R/h) and integrating over d°x, and using (40.8), we obtain 


[ftw — elp + 5hk) + €(p — sik) ]eu0(p) = — (epul Me) [rto(p — 3k) — nop + Hak), 
where e(p) = p’/2m, or equivalently 


Bol p) = (Purl hN.) [no(p + 3hk) — nop ~ko — k . v). (40.13) 


tThe Hamiltonian (40.6) must be Hermitian, and so the function ¢ in it (and consequently in (40.10) 
also) is real. But, having written down equation (40.10), which is linear, we can solve it for each of the 
complex monochromatic field components separately. 
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The value of the density matrix at rı = =r determines the number density of 
particles in the system: N = 2Np(t. r, r); see SP 2 (7.19). Hence the change in the 
electron density due to the field is 


8N. = 2N.5p(t. r, r) = 2N e879 (CR = 0), 


or, expressing g..(R = 0) in Fourier components, 
8N: = ed | glp) Ppl2chy. (40.14) 


The corresponding change in the charge density is —edN,. 

The permittivity is now calculated as in §29: starting from the relation between 
the charge density and the dielectric polarization vector (—edN, =- div P= 
—ik- P), we write 

edN, = i(e,— DE . klár 
=k(e- 1) @und 4. 


We thus arrive at the following formula for the electronic part of the longitudinal 
permittivity of a plasma having an electron distribution function n(p) (the suffix 0 
being now omitted); 


om _ _4ne? n(p+shk)— a(p—3hk) 2d?p 
ele, Ae k.v- -i0 rhy 


(40.15) 
(Yu. L. Klimontovich and V. P. Silin, 1952); the pole in the integral is, as usual, 
avoided in the manner specified by the Landau rule. 

In the quasi-classical case, when the conditions (40.2) and (40.3) are satisfied, the 
functions n(p + 3#k) can be expanded in powers of k. Then 


n(p + hk) — n(p - hk) ~ hk. dn(p)/dp, 


and (40.15) becomes the previous formula (29.9) when the relation (40.9) is taken 
into account. It must be emphasized, however, that the distribution n(p) in (40.15) 
may relate to a degenerate plasma. 

Let us apply this formula to a completely degenerate electron plasma at T =0, 
with n(p)=1 for p<pr and n(p)=0 for p>pr. Changing the variable of in- 
tegration in each term in (40.15) by p+3hk— p, we obtain 





e] = fre { l z 1 } 2d’p 
: hk? Joep, lws—k.vti0 w-—k.v+tiOJ (2ah)” 


where w. = w + hk?/2m. An elementary though fairly laborious integration leads to 
the result 


E(w, k)-1= jell ~ g(x) +g}, (40.16) 


m lw? = kre) 


wt kug A 
2hk vr 


@ — kup’ 





8(w) = log 
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the logarithm is to be taken as log |u|—is if its argument u <0. The “plasma 
frequency” Q, is again defined as Q, = (4aN.e7/m)'”. 

In the quasi-classical limit hk < pr, hw < er,tł formula (40.16) leads to a simple 
expression that does not involve hi: 





-1-328 fı oy otter] +f 0 for |w|> kir, 
S Cor l 2kvp Ew- kir] li- 37 O2w/2(kvey for fol <kovp. 
(40.17) 


The static case is of particular interest. When w = 0, the expression (40.16) as a 
function of k has a singularity at the point where fik is equal to the diameter of the 
Fermi sphere, 


hk = 2pr; (40.18) 
at this point, the argument of one of the logarithms is zero. Near it, 
€(0, k)— 1 = (e?/2ahes)[1 — logt NEN, (40.19) 
E= (ħk —2pr)l2pr, |é|<1. 


We shall show that the presence of this singularity (called the Kohn singularity) 
leads to a change in the nature of the screening of the field of charges in the 
plasma, which ceases to be exponential. 

We write (40.19) in the form 


«(0, k) = B — a£ log(iiléD, (40.20) 


where a = e”/2ahv,;, and the constant B may include the non-singular contribution 
from the non-degenerate ionic component of the plasma. 

The Fourier component of the field due to a small point charge e; at rest in the 
plasma is expressed in terms of the permittivity by 


ex = 4cre,[k7e,(0, k); (40.21) 


see §31, Problem 1. For the potential g(r) as a function of the distance from the 
charge e,, we have 


g(r) = Í oe" BKT 


=F im Í oye’ dk. (40.22) 
0 


i 
wr 


tAt T =0, these conditions are sufficient, since the limiting value of e as Akvfer—>0 and T—>0 is 


independent of the order of passage to the limits. The relation between fikvr and T is therefore 
Unimportant. 


+The physical consequences of the singularity which results when the condition (40.18) is satisfied 
Were noted by W. Kohn (1959). 


PK 10- 
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As k>0, (k) tends to a constant and has no singularity. Hence the asymptotic 
form of the integral in (40.22) as ro is determined by the singularity of this 
function at hk = 2pr. Near that point, 


eih? 


ad aar lta E logg]: 


The contribution from this region to the asymptotic value of the integral is 
e(r) ~ (2eialrB’r) im(e?”F"S), 


J= [ £ log pa] e?r de; 


because of the rapid convergence (see below), the integration with respect to — can 
be taken from ~% to =. 

To calculate the integral J, we divide it into two parts, from —œ to 0 and from 0 
to x, and in each part we turn the contour of integration in the complex &-plane 
until it lies along the positive imaginary axis. Then, putting £ = iy, we obtain 


J =Í eon iog- log zh dy. 
0 iv 


The difference in the brackets is just im, so that J = im(h/2prpr)*. The final result is 


2 
e(r) = agt EOS perl (40.23) 
BPF r 


Thus the potential of the screened field far from the charge oscillates with an 
amplitude that decreases according to a power law. This result, derived for a 


degenerate plasma with T =0, remains valid for low temperatures at distances 
r< ho, T. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the spectrum of eleciron oscillations of a degenerate plasma at T = 0 in the quasi-classical 
range of values of k. 


SOLUTION. The function w(k) is given by (w, k) = 0, with «& from (40.17), For small k (kop < N), it 
is found that kri/w < l: expanding €:(w, k} in powers of this ratio, we find 


oaf ()] 0) 


(A. A. Vlasov 938).t This part of the spectrum corresponds to ordinary plasma oscillations: cf. (32.5). 
For large k (krr > ©, but still Ak < p; ), we find that w = kur. Solving the equation e = 0 by successive 
approximation, We find 





w = kup] +2 exp(—2kr¢/302 — 2)} (2) 


+The condition AQ. <er for the frequency ©, to be quasi-classical in a degenerate plasma is the same 
as the condition (40.4) for an ideal plasma. 
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Fic. t2. 


(I. 1. Godman, 1947). This part of the spectrum is analogous to zero sound in an uncharged Fermi gas; 
cf. SP 2 (4.t6). 

Figure {2 shows diagrammatically the form of the spectrum. We have everywhere wlk > ve: since 
T =0, there are no particles with v > vr, and the Landau damping is exactly zero. 


CHAPTER IV 


COLLISIONS IN PLASMAS 


§41. The Landau Collision Integral 


THE study of the properties of plasmas, with collisions between particles taken into 
account, must start with the derivation of the transport equation for the electron 
and ion distribution functions. 

The specific feature of this case is the slow decrease of the Coulomb interaction 
forces between charged particles. 1f the Boltzmann collision integral is used as it 
stands, the result is that the integrals diverge for large distances between the 
colliding particles. This means that distant encounters are important. At large 
distances, the particles are deflected with only a slight change in their mpmenta. 
The collision integral can consequently be put in a form similar to that which it has 
in the Fokker—Planck equation. In contrast to this, however, the collision integral is 
no longer linear in the required distribution functions. But the relative smallness of 
the changes of momentum in collisions certainly means that the process described 
by the collision integral may be treated as diffusion in momentum space. Accord- 
ingly, it may be written as 


C(f) = —div, s =— ds. Apa, 


where s is the particle flux in momentum space. The problem is to express this flux 
in terms of the distribution functions. 
We write as 


wf(p)f'(p’) d’q dp’ 


the number of collisions occurring per unit time between a particle with momen- 
tum p and particles with momentum p’ in the range d’p’; in a collision, p and p’ 
become respectively p + q and p’—q. The conservation of momentum in collisions 
has been taken into account here. The arguments t and r of the distribution 
functions are omitted, for brevity. The particles p and p' may be of the same or 
different types (electrons, ions). We shall take w to be expressed as a function of 
half the sum of the momenta of each particle before and after the collision, and of 
the momentum transfer q: 


w(p + 2q, p'— 245 g); 
it depends, of course, also on the types of particle involved. By virtue of the 
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principle of detailed balancing (2.8), the function w is symmetrical with regard to 
the interchange of the initial and final particles: 


w(p + 3q, p’—3q: q) = w(p +3q, p’— 24; — Q). (41.1) 


The function w contains a delta-function factor which expresses the conservation 
of energy in collisions (the conservation of momentum has already been taken into 
account). 

Let us consider a unit area at some point p in momentum space (of particles of a 
given kind), perpendicular to the p,-axis. By definition, the flux component s, is the 
excess of particles (of that kind) crossing this area from left to right per unit time 
ovér those crossing it from right to left. The movement in momentum space is due 
to collisions. If a particle receives in a collision an a-component of momentum 
equal to qa (> 0), the result of such collisions will be for those particles to cross the 
area from left to right whose values of this component before the collision were 
from pa — Ga to pa- Hence the total number of particles crossing the area from left 
to right is 


zÍ ” da f ap f” w(p + 5q, p'— 20; @f(p)f'(p’) dpa 


The summation is taken over all types of particle to which the primed quantities 
refer (including, of course, the given type to which the unprimed quantities refer). 
Similarly, the number of particles crossing that area from right to left may be 
written 


Pa 
5 Í d’`q Í apf w(p +3q, p'— 20; — Df (p + pf’ — q) dpa. 
la > 0 Pa~ Qa 


Because of (41.1), the functions w in the two integrals are the same. The 
difference of these integrals therefore has in the integrand the difference 


fpf) - f+ Df O- a’). 


We now use the fact that the momentum transfer q is small (more precisely, that 
the values of q important in the integrals are small in comparison with p and p’). 
Expanding the above difference in powers of q, we find as far as the first-order 


terms 
[- LP) frp + fp) oe la 


We can then, to the same accuracy, put in the integrands 
w(p +3q, p'— 2q; q) ~ w(p, p's q). 


The integration over dpa, which covers the short range from pa — da tO P.o May be 
replaced by a simple multiplication by the length q, of this range. The result is 


=D Pa fve olji Lp) LP laced’ (41.2 
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Because of (41.1), w(p, p’;.q) is an even function of q, and therefore so is the 
whole integrand in (41.2). This enables us to replace the integral over the half-space 
qa > 0 by half the integral over the whole of q-space. 

In rewriting (41.2) we also express w in terms of the collision cross-section by 


w dq = [v — v'l do. 


As already explained in connection with the form (3.9) for the collision integral, we 
can then suppose that the number of independent integrations has already been 
decreased by using the law of conservation of energy. Thus the momentum flux in 
the momentum space of particles of each type is 


s= | [Po fE- re], (41.3) 


where 
Bop =} f QaGplv — v'| do. (41.4) 


It remains to calculate the quantities Bag for collisions of particles with Coulomb 
interaction. 

For a deviation through a small angle, the change q in the momentum of the 
colliding particles is perpendicular to their relative velocity v— v’. The tensor Bag 
also is therefore transverse to this vector: 


Bap( vg Er vp) =0. (41.5) 
It may be noted at once that this automatically ensures the vanishing of the fluxes 
(41.3) for an equilibrium distribution of all the particles. With Maxwellian dis- 


tributions f and f’ (having the same temperature T), the integrand in (41.3) 
becomes 


Cff'IT )(vp— vg) Bap = 0 


The vector y~v’ is also the only vector on which the tensor Bag can depend. 
Such a tensor, transverse to v- v’, must have the form 


i _ (Va = Va Ug — ve) 


where the scałar 


B = Ba = | a'w- v! do. 


Let y be the angle of deviation of the relative velocity (in the centre-of-mass 
system of the two particles). For small values of this angle, the momentum change 
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has magnitude q ~ plv—v'ly, where p is the reduced mass of the particles Hence 
B=3p"|\v-vl? f x? do = plv- v on 

where 

on = | (cos x) do ~4 | x? do 
is the transport cross-section. The differential cross-section for small-angle scatter- 
ing in a Coulomb field is given by the Rutherford formula 


4(ee' do _ 8n(ee'? dy 


do = F axe T , 
Bovy w vY x’ 





(41.6) 


where e and e' are the charges on the colliding particles. Hence the transport 
cross-section is 


n2 
meN L= Í duly. (41.7) 


= mv) 


The value of Bag is consequently 


2 ’ ' 
Bap = tee L| êsa r salen 2a} (41.8) 

The integral L is logarithmically divergent. The divergence at the lower limit has 
a physical cause—the slowness of the decrease of the Coulomb forces, which leads 
to a high probability of small-angle scattering. In reality, however, in an electrically 
neutral plasma the Coulomb field of a particle at sufficiently large distances is 
screened by other charges; let xmin denote the order of magnitude of the smallest 
angles for which the scattering can still be regarded as Coulomb scattering. The 
divergence at the upper limit arises simply because all formulae have been written 
on the assumption of smal! angles, and cease to be valid when x ~ 1. Since a 
logarithm of a large argument ts fairly insensitive to small changes in that 
argument, we can take the limits of integration from estimates of their orders of 
magnitude, writing 


L = log(1/Xmin)- (41 -9) 


This quantity is called the Coulomb logarithm. It must be stressed at once that such 
a method of determining it restricts the whole discussion to what is called 
logarithmic accuracy, which neglects quantities small compared not only with the 
large quantity 1/Xmin but also with its logarithm. 

A practical estimate of ymin depends on whether the scattering of particles is to 
be described in classical or quantum-mechanical terms; the expression (41.8) itself 
is valid in either case, since purely Coulomb scattering is described by the 
Rutherford formula in both classical and quantum mechanics.t 


tin the quantum case, the exchange effect has 10 be taken into account in the scattering of like particles 
(electrons). This effect does not, howe ver, alter the limiting form (41.6) of the cross-section at small angles. 
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The Coulomb field of a particle in a plasma is screened at distances of the order 
of the Debye length a. In the classical case, ymin is defined as the scattering angle 
r a passage at impact parameter ~a. The corresponding momentum change 

~|ee'l[ad,4, the product of the force ~|ee'|/a? and the transit time ~ alļŭra-t 
Didine q by the momentum ~pe we have ymin ~ lee'|/aud74. The condition for 
classical scattering is |ee'|/fid,.> 1; see QM, §127. Thus we have 


L=log(aptzallee'|) with |ee'|[hi, > 1. (41.10) 


In the opposite limiting case |ee'|/fi,1<1, the scattering must be treated quan- 
tum-mechanically, using the Born approximation. The scattering cross-section in 
this case is expressed in terms of the Fourier component of the scattering potential 
with wave vector q/ħ. The contribution to this component from the screening 
charge “cloud” (with dimensions ~ a) becomes small when qa/h = 1; this is then 
the condition for purely Coulomb scattering. The angle Xmn is therefore found from 
the condition 


minal i ~ pt yminalh ~ 1. 
In thts case, then, 
=log(atelh) with |ee'|/fid,1 <1. (41.11) 
When |ee’| ~ hid,, the expressions (41.10) and (41.11) coincide, of course. 


Let us now write the final expression for the fluxes in momentum space by 
substituting (41.8) in (41.3): 





s =D ateei | (626 OF a4 ye VV Bap = (Ya = vos ~ V8) gsp, (41.12) 


lv—v{ 
The corresponding transport equations are 


fy. of 
at ar 


of 


+e(E +y XBic)- ap T EvS (41.13) 


where e is the charge on the particles to which f relates, i.e. — e for electrons and ze 
for ions. The collision integral in the logarithmic approximation for a gas with 
Coulomb interaction between the particles was determined by L. D. Landau (1936). 

The validity of the Landau collision integral depends on the fulfilment of certain 
conditions. The characteristic lengths 1/k over which the distribution function 
varies significantly must be large compared with the screening radius a, and the 
characteristic times 1/@ must be large compared with a/i,a; in the logarithmic 
approximation, however, it is sufficient in practice if these conditions are satisfied 


tHere, and in all analogous places below, Ëra is Ihe mean relative velocity |v — v} of the two particles. lf 
they are of the same type it is the mean value č; if they are of different types, il is the larger of # and č’. 
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in the weak form 
ka<l, w< dala, 
with < in place of <. 


PROBLEM 


It has been shown in § 34 that, afier the perturbalions of the elecIron density with wave vector k have 
been removed by Landau damping. the perturbations of Ihe disiribution function continue to oscillate as 
e™ " (34,16). Find the damping of these oscillations by Coulomb collisions at times 1 > I/ké. 
Sorurmon. We seek the distribulion funclion in the form 


f=fot ôf, ôf = a(t, ve hr r (1) 


where ôf is Ihe perlurbation of the equilibrium. distribution fo, and a is a slowly varying function of Ihe 
velocity (changing appreciably only over ranges -> I/kt). On subslituting (1) in (41.12), we need 
retain in the integrand only Ihe lerm 


— folp')a5f (pap = (ifm )kt5f (p) fap’); 


Ihe remaining terms make only a small contribulion, either because the integral is made small by the 
rapidly oscillating factor exp(— ik . v't) or because they do not contain the factor kt > l/t. For the latter 
reason, too, only the exponenlial factor need be differentialed in the calculation of div,s. The transport 
equation then gives 

adalat = ~ k.Kpbupt?a, 


where in order of magnitude the coefficients bup ~ v’y, with v the collision frequency, Hence 
a(i, v) = aulv) exp{ — 3knkpbapt’}, (2) 
and so the damping time of the oscillations is 
ta ~ v iky”. 


Since the whole theory of Landau damping is valid only if kt > v, we have ta < Ifv. The result (2) is 
correct if the exponent in it is small compared with the exponent kvt in (1); for this to be so, we must 
have t < (vk) ‘”. In this time, the oscillations are damped by a factor exp[ — V(ké/v)]- 


§42. Energy transfer between electrons and ions 


The large difference between the electron mass m and the ion mass M impedes 
the transfer of energy between electrons and ions: when a heavy and a light 
particle collide, the energy of each is almost unchanged. The establishment of 
equilibrium among the electrons alone and the ions alone therefore takes place 
considerably more quickly than that between electrons and ions. This may easily 
give rise to a Situation where the electron and ion components of the plasma each 
have a Maxwellian distribution but with different temperatures T, and T;, of which 
T: is usually the greater. 

The difference between the electron and ion temperatures causes an energy 
transfer between the two components of the plasma, which may be determined as 
follows (L. D. Landau 1936). 

We shall temporarily denote by a prime the quantities pertaining to electrons, 
leaving unmarked those pertaining to ions. The change in the ion energy per unit 
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volume and unit time is given by the integral 
dE/dt = Í eC(f) Bp =- Í e div,s d’p, 
or, integrating by parts, 
dElļdt = | s.(@dap a°p = f s.v d'p; (42.1) 


the integral over an infinite surface in momentum space is, as usual, zero. 

In the sums (41.3) which determine the electron and ion fluxes in momentum 
space, the only terms remaining are those which correspond to electron-ion 
collisions; the electron~electron and ion-ion terms are zero for Maxwellian dis- 
tributions. Substituting in these remaining terms the Maxwellian distributions with 
temperatures T' and T, we obtain for the ion flux 


[8 é r 
s =f (2-72) Bas ap. 


From (41.5), Bagvg= Bagvg; making this change and substituting the flux in (42.1), 
we find 


= (Foa) S [ Meee dv a'r, (42.2) 


Since the electrons have small masses, their mean speeds are large compared 
with those of the ions. We can therefore put v,—v, = va in Bag. Then the quantities 
Bap no longer depend on the va, and in (42.2) we can carry out the integration over 
dp: 


Í fvavg Pp = 58.gNv" = Sag NTIM. 
Thus 


dE nry , 
o (F-#) frear. (42.3) 


Finally, substituting here from (41.8) B = 4ze*z*L/v' (where ze is the ion charge), 
and noting that for a Maxwellian distribution 


fr d’p'[v' = N'V(2m/nT'), 
we obtain 


dE _4NN'27e*V/(2am)L 


a: M (T'-T). (42 4) 
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The same expression, with the opposite sign, gives the decrease in the energy of 
the electron component of the plasma, — dE'/dt. Expressing the electron energy per 
unit volume in terms of the electron temperature by E’=3N'T'/2 and resuming the 
use of the suffixes e and i for electron and ion quantities, we can write the 
following final expression for the rate of change of the electron temperature: 





dl. T-T; ._ _T2?mM 
dt Tg ° TAT gN Z eL Onm” (42.5) 
The Coulomb logarithm here is 
_ oe for zelhvr > h) (42.6 
e UoglV(mTe)alh} for ze’lhvr <1. -6) 


The quantity 74 is the relaxation time for the establishment of electron-ion 
equilibrium. 


§43. Mean Free Path of Plasma Particles 


We have seen from the derivation in § 41 that the transport cross-section o, (41.7) 
serves as a collision parameter in the transport equation. It must therefore also 
occur in the definition of the mean free path. 

For electron—electron (ee) and electron-ion (ei) collisions, the reduced mass 
pu ~m, and, since the speeds of the electrons are much greater than those of the 
ions, we have 


p(ve — vi) = movie ~ Te. 
Hence follows the estimate of the electron mean free path 
le ~ Telnet N Le, (43.1) 


with L, from (42.6). The factors z are omitted from the estimates, it being assumed 
that z; ~ 1. The electron mean free time 7, (or its reciprocal, the collision frequency 
Ve) iS 
Te ~ lve ~ ledvre ~ Te mPl4re'N Le. (43.2) 
Note that 
lee ~(ULATIN e”, 
and le > ae by virtue of the condition (27.1) for the plasma to be rarefied. Accord- 


ingly, the collision frequency is small in comparison with the electron plasma 
frequency: 


Ve < VTel a. = Oe. (43.3) 
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Similarly, the ton mean free path with regard to ion-ion collisions is 
ki~ T/4ze*NL, L; = log(aTje’). (43.4) 


where L; is the Coulomb logarithm with ion quantities in place of electron ones. 
The corresponding mean free ttme is 


Ta ~ Ut ~ TEP M Pl4re'NL,. (43.5) 


The quantity 7, determines the order of magnitude of the relaxation time for the 
establishment of local thermal equilibrium of the electron component of the 
plasma, and 7; the corresponding time for the ion component. Since the frequen- 
cies ve and va for ee and ei collisions are of the same order, 7, is not the relaxation 
time for the establishment of equilibrium between the electrons and the ions; it 
describes only the rate of momentum transfer from the electrons to the ions, not 
the rate of energy exchange between them. The relaxation time for electron-ion 
equilibrium is given by the quantity t4 determined in §42. A comparison of these 
various times shows that 


Tee! Tai Ta ~ l: (MIm): (Mim). (43.6) 


The mean free path can be used to estimate the transport coefficients of the plasma. 
To estimate the electrical conductivity o, we use the familiar elementary “kinetic 
theory of gases” formula. The particles (carriers) with charge e and mass m, in free 
motion during a time 7, acquire from the electric field E an “ordered” speed 
V ~ teE/m. The electric current density created by this motion ts j ~eNV. The 
conductivity, which is the proportionality factor between j and E, is therefore 


o ~e`Nrz|m ~ e?Nifmez, (43.7) 


where I, m and vr are to be taken as the quantities pertaining to the lighter 
particles, i.e. the electrons. An estimate using this formula gives 


o~ T2"Je?m'?L,. (43.8) 


The thermal conductivity is estimated similarly with the elementary formula 
(7.10). Electrons play the main part, and we have K ~ NdeVreCe (Where ce ~ 1 is the 
electronic specific heat), whence 


k ~ TEP letm Le (43.9) 


The viscosity of the płasma, unlike the electrical and thermał conductivities, is 
due mainly to the movement of the ions, since most of the momentum of the 
plasma is concentrated in the ion component. Moreover, the momentum of an ion 
is not much changed by collisions with electrons, and for this reason it is sufficient 
to consider ii collisions only. From (8.11), the viscosity is estimated as n ~ N;Mlivn, 
whence 


n ~MPTF le'i. (43.10) 
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The calculation of the coefficients for the expressions (43.8)-(43.10) requires the 
solution of the linearized transport equation with the Landau colliston integral, 
which can be done only by approxtmate numerical methods. As an example, in a 
hydrogen plasma (z = 1) the coefficients in the expressions for o, k and 7 are 
respectively 0.6, 0.9 and 0.4. 


§44. Lorentzian plasmas 


In calculating the electron contribution to the transport coefficients in a plasma, it is 
in general necessary to take account of both ei and ee collisions. However, if the 
ion charge is sufficiently large, ei collisions may have a predominant effect: the ee 
collision cross-section is proportional to (e?)? and the frequency ve of such 
collisions is proportional also to the electron density N,; similarly, the frequency of 
ei collisions is proportional to (ze?)’N, = etz Ne, so that va > Vee if z > 1. A plasma in 
which ee collisions may be neglected in comparison with ei collisions is called a 
Lorentzian plasma. Although this is not a very realistic case, it is interesting both 
methodologically and for possible application to other systems.f 

Since the ion speeds are small compared with the electron speeds, they may be 
neglected in the first approximation, i.e. the ions may be regarded as at rest with a 
given distribution. In the problem of the behaviour of the plasma in an external 
electric field there is a preferred direction, that of the field E. If the electron 
distribution function differs only slightly from the equilibrium form, f = fo(p) + ôf, 
the small correction ôf is linear in the field, i.e. has the form ôf = p- Eg(p). Under 
these conditions, the electron-ion collision integral has the same form as that of the 
collision integral in §11 for the problem of diffusion of a light gas in a heavy gas: 


C(f) =~ va w)8f, (44.1) 
with the speed-dependent effective collision frequency 
valv) = Not, (44.2) 


and of” the transport cross-section for scattering of electrons by ions. With this 
quantity given by (41.7), and zN; = N., we find 


valv) = 4rze4N,L] m?v?. (44.3) 


In the rest of this section we shall write v(v) simply, omitting the suffixes ei. 

Let us now calculate the permittivity of a Lorentzian plasma in a spatially 
uniform (wave vector k=0) but periodically varying (« e7'*) electric field. The 
correction êf to the equilibrium distribution depends on the time in the same 
manner, and the transport equation for it is 


—iwdf — eE. dfolapt v(v)df = 0. (44.4) 


tFor example, a weakly ionized gas, where ei collisions are replaced by collisions between electrons 
and neutral atoms. 
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Noting also that afo/dp = — vfol T. we therefore have 
8f = — (el TJE . vfdlv(v) — iw). (44.5) 
The permittivity is found by means of the relation (29.4): — iw P = j, or 
—iw(e— NE/4a = —e Í vif dp. (44.6) 
Substitution of (44.5) and averaging over the directions of v (with (vave) = $5epv”), 


we obtain 


4re? f ufo dp 





e(a) = -30T w +iv(v) (44.7) 
In the limit w > v,t this gives 
4ne*N, AnneN. 
€(w) = 1 es +i hr (v*v(v)), (44.8) 


where the averaging is over the Maxwellian electron distribution. Calculating the 
mean value for v(v) as in (44.3), we obtain 


€(w)=1- 


2 4 2 
gyi NEEN, DE aso); (44.9) 


3 Tm” o 


However, the range of validity of this formula also has an upper limit given by the 
general condition (41.4) for the logarithmic approximation in the collision integral 
to be applicable, w <vrdae = Qe (the frequency must be small in comparison with 
the electron plasma frequency). 

Formula (44.9) has a special significance, since it is valid for any (not only large) 
values of z. When w > v, the collisions cause only small corrections, and so the ei 
and ee collisions may be treated independently. In the absence of ions, a unifórm 
electric field would cause only a shift of the electrons as a whole, and collisions in 
such a system could not cause dissipation (represented by the imaginary part e” of 
the permittivity); under such conditions, the dissipation is due only t f the ei 
collisions taken into account in (44.9). j 

In the opposite limiting case, when w < v, the permittivity is 


e=i.4nolo, o =(6eNdJ3TXc Ivv). (44.10) 


The quantity ø in this limiting expression is the static conductivity of the plasma: 
see ECM, §58. The calculation with v(v) from (44.3) gives 


4V2 T” 
o=- eLm” (44.11) 


tThe symbol v (without argument) means the value of v(x) for e =r. In the present case, 
v= Anze NLImMPT®. ; 
The calculation of e" for w > Qe is discussed in § 48. 
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The same result could, of course, also be reached by a direct calculation of the 
electric current density 


i--e | vafa’, 


with ôf from (44.5) (with w = 0). 

We shall also calculate the other transport coefficients for a Lorentzian plasma, 
which are related to its behaviour in a constant (w =O) electric field and a 
temperature gradient. Let us first recall the definition of these coefficients (see 
ECM, §25). 

The conditions of thermal equilibrium require, as we know, not only the constancy 
of temperature but also that of u + U throughout the medium, where p is the chemical 
potential of the particles and U thetr energy in the external field. In the present case, 
we are concerned with equilibrium with respect to the electrons, so that u is to be 
taken as their chemical potential, and U = — eg, where ¢ is the electric field potential. 
Accordingly, the electric current j and the dissipative energy flux q' are simultaneously 
zero only if T = constant and u — eg = constant, i.e. VT =0, VuteE=0. The 
expressions for j and q' are written as follows, satisfying the condition stated: 


taVT, (44.12) 
q' =q-(¢ — wle)j = aTj— «VT. (44.13) 


Here ø is the electrical conductivity of the medium, « the thermal conductivity, a the 
thermoelectric coefficient; the relation between the coefficients of VT in (44.12) and j 
in (44.13) follows from Onsager’s principle. The quantity (¢ẹ— ple)j which is 
subtracted from the total energy flux is the convective energy flux.t 

To calculate the transport coefficients, we start from the transport equation 


-eE- oo 4 v th- ~ v(v)ôf. (44.14) 


Substituting the equilibrium distribution in the formẸ 


fo= expl(u — €)/T}, (44.15) 
we find 


fo 
Tv(v) 





sf =- (eE +Vp). v+ fS r VT. (44.16) 


at 


The thermoelectric coefficient is calculated from the coefficient in the equation 


tThe relations (44.12) and (44.13) are written with a different notation in ECM, §25, where ọ and E stood 
for ọ ~ ple and E+ Vpfe. That definition is permissible in the phenomenological approach, but not 
appropriate in the kinetic theory. where — eE must be the force acting on the electron. 

The use of the same letter € to denote both the permittivity and the electron energy }mv” is unlikely to 
cause any misunderstanding. 
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j=—aoVT with E+ Vuje =0. We write 
j=-e | vara’ 
=- jris E (vy. VT) d?p, 


and find after the averaging over directions 








Ne /u(u-e)\ 1 f _ wdw} 
a =z al v) ) ay ERI GEN) 


Calculation with v(t} from (44.3) givest 
a= (4-4). (44.18) 


To calculate the thermal conductivity we note that for j=0 we must have 
E +Vule = aVT. Substituting this value in (44.16), with a from (44.18), gives 


of = abo (4-F)v. vr 


With this function. the calculation of the energy flux 
q= Í veôf d’p 


_N, /v°e(4T ~€) 
K = 39a ( v(v) ) Ald) 


leads to 


and finally 


16V2 TP 
k= v2 on (44.20) 


PROBLEM 


Find the collisional part of the damping of electron plasma waves. 

SOLUTION. If the imaginary part of the permittivity is small. the contributions to it from Landau 
damping and from collisions are additive. Then € is given by (44.9). and equating it to zero gives w = Qe — fy, 
where the damping ratio is 


Ye _ 2V (27) ze*LNe 
~ 3V@n) 30m? T™ 


tIn classical statistical physics, the chemical potential contains a term of the form {T with an indefinite 
constant č (corresponding to the indefinite addilive constant in the entropy). This in turn gives an indefinite 
constant Ze in a. The indefiniteness does not, however, influence any observable effects. since such terms 
({/e)VT cancel on the two sides of (44.12). If fo is written in the form (44.15), this fixes the choice of the 
constant Z: p = T logiNd(2mmTY?]. 
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The ratio 
WO. = (V22L)3( EN PITY” <I 


by viriue of the condition for the plasma to be rarefied, and this justifies the use of (44.9). 


§45. Runaway electrons 


The raptd decrease of the Coulomb cross-section with increasing speed of the 
colliding parlicles has the result, as we shall see, that in an electric field, however 
weak, the distribution function of sufficiently fast electrons in a plasma is highly 
distorted. 

An electron moving at the thermal speed v in an electric field E acquires during its 
mean free time a directed speed 


V ~eElļlmv ~ eElmvN.o;,(v) ~ v'mE/47e*LN,, 
with the cross-section o, from (41.7). Forv ve, where 
v =(4rN@LImE)'®, (45.1) 


we have V ~ nv, and for v > v, the mean free path and time are governed by the speed 
V. The momentum acquired by the electron in the mean free time is then 


eEll V ~eEI VN.o,(V) ~ Vm Elre LN. ~ mV(Vluy. 


The momentum transferred by the electron at the end of its free path is ~ mV. Hence 
we see that electrons with sufficiently high speeds will be accelerated without limiit; 
these are called runaway electrons. If v: > (Telm)'”, the phenomenon will be observed 
only in the tail of the Maxwellian distribution; the electric field must then satisfy the 
condition 


E <E, = 47e*LN,|Te. (43.2) 


Under these circumstances the problem of runaway electrons may be solved as a 
stationary one. The majority of the electrons, whose distribution is Maxwellian, act as 
a large reservoir from which a small steady flux moves towards high energies. t 

It is evident, from the fact that the runaway electrons result from directed 
acceleration by the electric field, that they move chiefly at small angles 6 to the 
direction of the field. If, however, we seek to calculate only the flux of runaway 
electrons, their distribution function need not be determined completely; it is 
sufficient to find the energy distribution f averaged over angles. 

The transport equation for the electron momentum distribution in the electric field is 


of of... 
u aL = 45.3 
ai eE F +div,s = 0, (45.3) 


_tThe phenomenon of runaway electrons was pointed out by H. Dreicer (1958); the quantit. tive theory 
given here is due to A. V. Gurevich (1960). 


Pk. 
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where sis the collisional flux in momentum space. In spherical polar coordinates p, 0, p 
in momentum space, with the polar axis along the force — eE, we have 


— eE. dflap = eE[cos 6 affap — (sin 6/p)affae} 








cos@é ð , 3 l 2 
e| (Pg C int a]. 


The divergence of the flux is 


ð 
PhS se sin 6). 


div,s = ap P's Sp) + 

We average (45.3) over angles, i.e. multiply by 27 sin 8 d6/4m and integrate. Ali 

terms containing 4/46 disappear, and the factor cos @ may in the first approximation be 
replaced by unity. We thus obtain for the averaged function f the equation 


af, 


l ð Foye = 
at (psp) = 0. (45.4) 


p` op 





+r, (p° f) + 


This contains only the radial component of the flux in momentum space, which is 
related to the energy transfer in collisions. The contribution to it from ei collisions is 
evidently small in comparison with that from ee collisions. 

Since the runaway electrons are only a very small fraction of the total, in calculating 
the flux s, we need consider only their collisions with the main mass of Maxwellian 
electrons (not with one another), whose speeds are much less than those of the 
runaway electrons. Under these conditions there is no need to calculate s, afresh; we 
can write by direct analogy with (22.5) 


əf P i 
=, walom E+ mT, f (45.5) 
where velv) = 4retNeLIm?v’ isthe frequency of Coulomb collisions between fast and 


slow electrons (cf. (44.3)).t Since the expression (45.5) refers to electrons with speeds 
v ~Va we have for the Coulomb logarithm 


= log(mvale’). (45.6) 
The quantity 


S, = sp + eEf (45.7) 


is seen from the form of (45.4) to be the total radial flux (from collisions and from the 
action of the field) in momentum space. According to the foregoing discussion, the 
distribution of runaway electrons may be sought in a stationary form, i.e. the time 


tIn deriving (22.5), we used only the smallness of the energy transfer in collisions, and thal of the target 
particle speed relalive to the incident electron speed. To change to the present case, we need only replace M 
in (22.5) by m and take as the mean free path | that for ee collisions. 
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derivative in the transport equation (45.4) may be neglected. Then 
4mp?S, = constant = nun- (45.8) 


This equation, with Sp given by (45.5), is a differential equation determining the 
distribution function f. The constant ttnn gives the required total number of runaway 
electrons per unit time and volume. 

We use the dimensionless variable u and constant b defined by 


u= plp, b=ElEc Pe =(mTJb)'”. (45.9) 
Then equation (45.8) becomes 


-24 _-uyf=c, (45.10) 


where the constant C differs from ttun by a constant factor. Since we assume the field 
E <E,, the parameter b < 1; in the present problem, this is the small parameter which 
gives the order of the approximation. 

The solution of (45.10) is 


f=F-CF [ oar) au, (45.11) 
0 
where 
N. l 2 
F= QumT) exp| sp (du u I} (45.12) 


is the solution of the homogeneous equation. The normalization factor in F is 


determined from the condition that as u—0 the function f should become the 
Maxwellian distribution 








Ne 
fo (2amT, y? exp( u 7/2b). 


As u >%, the function F increases without limit, whereas f(u) must remain finite. 
Hence we have the condition f/F —> 0 as u > œ, from which the constant C is found: 


C TA i exp| ~ 35 Gut—uyhu au] (45.13) 


The integral is calculated by the saddie-point method, the exponent being expanded 
near its maximum at u = 1. This yields the following dependence of the number of 
runaway electrons per unit time and volume on the field E: 


pa eVee( Vre) exp(— Ed4E). (45.14) 


hrun 


tIn particular, analysis of the angular pari of the transport equation shows that the directions of motion of 
the runaway electrons lie in the range of angles @ ~ b. 
The formulation of the boundary conditions here is analogous to that in § 24. 
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The coefficient of the exponential here is only dimensionally correct; a more accurate 
calculation would go beyond the approximation being used and call for a more 
accurate solution of the transport equation from the start. 


§46. Convergent collision integrals 


The transport equation with the Landau collision integral allows problems of 
plasma physics to be solved only with logarithmic accuracy: the large argument of the 
Coulomb logarithm is not fully determined. This uncertainty is due to the divergence 
of the integrals at large and small scattering angles. As already mentioned, the 
divergence at large angles has no fundamental significance: it results only from the 
expansion in powers of the momentum transfer q, and does not occur in the 
Boltzmann collision integral itself. The divergence at small angles is due to neglecting 
the screening effect of the plasma on the scattering of particles by one another in it. To 
calculate the collision integral to a higher than logarithmic accuracy, we must 
consistently take account of screening throughout, and not only when determining the 
range of integration in the Coulomb logarithm. 

It has becn noted in § 41 that the conditions for the collision integral with screened 
interaction between charged particles to be applicable require that the distribution 
functions should not vary greatly in times ~ a/#,..and over distances ~ a. These same 
conditions enable us to treat the screening of the charges macroscopically as the result 
of dielectric polarization of the plasma. 

We shall consider the problem in two limiting cases: (1) when the Born ap- 
proximation of quantum mechanics can be applied to particle collisions, (2) when the 
collision process is quasi-classical. 


THE Born CASE 


The first case occurs when 
Jee'|[hi,1 <1. (46.1) 
The influence of the dielectric medium on particle scattering is most clearly 


expressed in the language of the diagram technique. In the Born approximation, the 
scattering of two particles is described (in the non-relativistic case) by the diagramt 


q+p P'a 


An a (46.2) 


P p' 


+As in §41. the unprimed and primed quantities refer to the two colliding particles (which may be of the 
same or different types). 
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in which thebroken line corresponds to the function 4 7/q’, the Fourier component of the 
Coulomb potential of a unit charge (q being the momentum transferred in scattering). 
The only effect of the medium is to replace this function by the potential component in 
the medium, 47/qadp€.g, Where €.g(@, q/fi) is the permittivity tensor of the medium, 
and ho is the energy transferred; cf. SP 2, §85. The scattering amplitude correspond- 
ingly contains an extra factor q*/dadp€ag, and the cross-section contains the squared 
modulus of this. Thus 


do = dorg lleasdudel’- (46.3) 


For simplicity, we shall henceforward assume the plasma to be isotropic. Then the 
tensor €,, reduces to two scalars €, and e, and the product €.gqadp = eq involves only 
one of these; we shall omit the suffix I, and denote by e the longitudinal permittivity. 

Thus the scattering cross-section becomes 


do = doglle(, a), (46.4) 


where doy is the ordinary Rutherford cross-section for scattering in a vacuum.t Note 
also that the energy transferred in a collision is related to the momentum transfer by 


ho =q.V, (46.5) 


where V is the velocity of the centre of mass of the colliding particles.} The magnitude 
of the vector q is related to the scattering angle y in the centre-of-mass system by the 
usual formula 


q = 2p|v—v'| sinty, (46.6) 


where u = mm'/(m + in). 

The collision integral which automatically gives a correct treatment of large and 
small scattering angles, and is free from divergence, is obtained by substituting (46.4) 
in the usual Boltzmann integral (cf. (3.9)): 


CH= fterore-o-ror er an’; 467 


the summation is over all types of particle to which the primed quantities refer. 

The transport equation with the collision integral (46.7) is very complicated, not 
only because the integrand cannot be expanded in powers of q, but because the 
permittivity of the plasmais itself defined in terms of the distribution functions sought. 
An important simplification is attainable only in the case of a slight departure from 
equilibrium, when the transport equation can be linearized. Then the permittivity is to 
be calculated with the equilibrium distribution functions, and so is independent of the 
corrections sought. 


tIn the scattering of identical particles (through angles that are not small), dogu is to be taken as the 
Coulomb scattering cross-section with exchange effects (see QM, § 137). 

¥This is easily shown by expressing the velocities v and v' of the particles in terms of V and the velocity 
¥~v' of their relative motion, and using the fact that V and |v — v'| are unchanged in scattering. 
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THE QUASI-CLASSICAL CASE 
Let us now go to the opposite limiting case, where 
Jee'/hi.> 1 (46.8) 


and the quasi-classical approximation is applicable to the scattering of particles. In 
this case, we cannot take into account the effect of the medium on the scattering in the 
same manner for small and large scattering angles (as was possible in the Born case); it 
is necessary to consider these two ranges separately and then join the results at 
intermediate angles. 

The field of a charge e moving with velocity v in a dielectric medium is given by the 
equation 


div D = 47reS(r— vt). 
In Fourier components, this gives for the field potentialt 


= 4e —tk. vt 
Pek. (46.9) 


For small scattering angles, the change in the momentum of the particle is given (see 
Mechunics, §20) by the classical formula 


q= - [urn dt, (46.10) 


where U is the interaction energy of the two particles, and the integration is taken 
along the straight path r= p + v't (p being the impact parameter vector).+ Expressing 
the energy U = e’g as a Fourier integral: 


e" rat) dk 


U = 4ree' Kelo, Ky Or” (46.11) 


with w = k- v, and substituting in (46.10), we obtain 


2 dk f ker’ [* 
q=- 4riee' { 


Pita) pee’ va —tk.(v-v}t 
(27) [ke(w, k) J- e dt i 
The inner integral gives 2775(ky)/|v — v'], where kı is the component of the vector k in the 


+The derivation of (46.9) assumes a linear relation between D and E, and therefore a sufficiently weak 
field. This condition is certainly salisfied (in a slightly non-ideal gas) at distances r = a. from which arises the 
divergence thal is 1o be eliminated by the use of formula (46.9). These distances correspond lo values of 
k < Ifa. for which the permittivity is considerably different from unity. 

It does not matter whether q is calculated as ihe change in momentum of each of the colliding parlicles, 
or as ihe change in momentum of their relative molion. 


ision Intecras 
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direction of v — v’. Then, eliminating the delta function by integration over dky, we find 


4miee’ { k,e-? d7k, 
lv —v'] kielo, ky) (2r)? 








(46.12) 


where k,, like p, is a two-dimensional vector in the plane perpendicular to v— v’. The 
frequency is 


w=k,.v=k,.V. (46.13) 


In the rest of this section we shall omit the suffix 1 and denote by k this 
two-dimensional vector. 
We now calculate from (46.12) the quantities 


Bap =} | daaelv— vi de, (46.14) 


which appear in the collision integral when it is expanded in powers of the small 
quantity q: the cross-section do in (41.4) is here written as the impact area d’p. Writing 
the product of two integrals (46.12) as a double integral over d°k d’k’, we carry out the 
integration over d’p by means of the formula 


f eee dtp = ryskt). 
The integration over d°k‘ then simply removes the delta function, leaving 


2e7e” kako d?k 
Bag = leto (46.15) 


v-v] 


where we have also used the fact that e(— w, k) = e*(w, k) by (28.9). These integrals 
converge for small k, since |e] *+0 as w, k >0.t 

Equation (46.15) involves the permittivity at the non-zero frequency w =k. V; it is 
therefore sometimes said to take account of dynamic screening. The integrand in 
(46.15) depends on the direction of V through the argument k - V of the function e. This 
dependence disappears when the integral is calculated in the logarithmic ap- 
proximation, in which the integration is limited to the range from k~ I/a to 
k ~ yv"Jlee'|. The most important values of k in the integral are those far from both 
these limits; in that range, |e|’= 1, and the integral reduces to f kakg d°k/k*. Averaging 
the integrand over all directions of k in the plane perpendicular to v — v’, we return to 
the previous expression (41.8) with L = f dk/k. 

To eliminate the divergence at large momentum transfers we must, as already 
mentioned, join the collision integral expanded in powers of q to the unexpanded 
integral (J. Hubbard 1961, O. Aono 1962). 


+The climination of the divergence due to Coulomb field screening in the Landau collision integral is due 
lo R. Balescu (1960) and A. Lenard (1960). The completely convergent expression (46.7) was given by A, A. 
Rukhadze and V. P. Silin (1961). 
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Let us consider the difference 
Calf)— Calf), (46.16) 


where C. is the required convergent collision integral, and Ca is given by (46.7), which 
in the Born case is the correct collision integral, but here has only an auxiliary role. 

We divide the range of variation of the scattering angle into two parts: (I) y < xı, (II) 
x > xı, where x; is chosen so that 


Jee'|/ pad in < x1 <1. (46.17) 


In classical scattering through small angles in a Coulomb field, the scattering angle y 
is related to the impact parameter p by 


p = lee'|Iulv—v)'x. 


Hence the value y = yı Corresponds, with the condition (46.17), to p = pı <a, so that 
the screening at this distance is unimportant and the scattering may in fact be regarded 
as purely Coulomb scattering. The same applies to the whole of the range p < pi, i.e. 
xX >». The scattering cross-section in this range consequently has the Rutherford 
form, and the corresponding contribution to the collision integral is 


chp=>] f+ af’ - a- ff ly - v1 done. 


xx 


The contribution from the range y > yı to the integral (46.7) is exactly similar: in that 
range, q > qı, and by the condition (46.8) 


ah ~ pore lh > lee'|/hd,.a > Wa, 


so that we may put |e|* = 1 in (46.7). Thus a contribution to the difference (46.16) arises 
only from the range y < x1 (p > pı), which remains to be considered. 

Throughout this range, the momentum transfer is small, and so the collision integral 
may be expanded in powers of q. The quantities Bag which appear in the expanded Ca 
are Calculated as the integrals (46.14) with q from (46.12). The contribution to these 
integrals from the range p > pı is 


Pas (ee'y 
(Bop)a = zry] Fap, 
E A Fike™? 2 [5 is ak) 46.18 
Fa= | ao([ “ee ak f i dk) (46.18) 


where the limits in the double integrals (over d?p and d’k) are conventionally shown 
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by the limits for p and k. We can rewrite the Fg identically as 


x ah qh 3 
F=f a(f ... Pk) (f aè) 
0 0 a \Jo B 
a gph n ah 
-Í ap(f Pk) (| ... Pk) 
0 0 a \Jo B 
+f (f d'k) (f 2d) 
r 0 a \Jayth gB 
kad P z gilh 5 
+f aèp(f sik) (| ..@k) (46.19) 
M qua a \Jo B 


The first term here, when transformed as in the derivation of (46.15), gives a 
contribution to (46.18) 

2(ee")’ [9 kake pp 

v=viJo Kjee 





This expression is the same as would be obtained by an expansion of the integral (46.7) 
taken over the range y < y,;1 it therefore inakes no contribution to the difference 
(46.16). 

To transform the remaining terms in (46.19), we note that we may put e = | in their 
integrands: the integrals then remain convergent, and their values are determined by 
the range k ~ q,/h, in which ka > | and therefore |e| = I. It is also important that, by 
virtue of the condition (46.8), 


qiıpılħ = 2lee'|[ hve > 1; (46.20) 


we need therefore retain only the terms that remain finite as q,pi/f 0. In this limit, 
the third and fourth terms in (46.19) vanish. Thus there remains only 





ni Pioa ah i 2p fadh : ae 
(Bae) - (Bae)b =< dol ike? EE f" ikee Ss ). 6.20 
0 0 


n 2a |v — v'| Jo 


where the suffixes cl and B signify that the values of Bag relate to the expansions of the 
integrals Cy and Cg respectively. 

Each of the two integrals over d’k is parallel to the vector p; after integration over 
these directions (in the plane perpendicular to v~ v’), we obtain for the difference 
(46.21) the expression (41.8) with the opposite sign and 


pi i qlh f2n 2 
L={ pali | f cos ge" dọ dk | 
0 27 Jo 0 


+The Rutherford cross-section for scattering through small angles, expressed in terms of q. is 


Alee > 


dow = Five » 


if we use the formulae q ~ piv- v'|x, do ~ d’'qlp’ (v — v'è. 
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Using the familiar integral representation of the Bessel functions, and the equation 
Ji(x) = — Ji(x), we can rewrite this integral as 


L= [oaf Ji(kp) a| 


7 pigıtħ adx 
= [1 uo- FS, 


or, integrating by parts, 
L = loglqipilh) +2 [Ja El) — 1] log x dx. 


Here we have used the fact that the parameter piqılħ (which does not involve the 
auxiliary quantity y,) is large; accordingly, the upper limit is replaced by infinity in the 
remaining integral, and in the first term we put Jo(qipi/fi) = 0. With the values 


Í Ji(x) log x dx = — C + log2, 

0 

Í Ja(x)J (x) log x dx = X(log2-— C), 
0 


where C = 0.577... is Euler’s constant (y = ef = 1.78. . .), and with (46.20), we have 
finally 


L = loge. (46 22) 


The total result of these calculations is that in the quasi-classical case the 
collision integral without divergence may be expressed as 


Calf) = CrO) - Cif), (46.23) 


where Cp is given by (46.7), and C; is the Landau collision integral with the 
Coulomb logarithm (46.22). It must be emphasized that, in the latter, |y — v'| is the 
exact variable, not the mean value ùe- 

Because of the approximations made in the derivation, this result is of course 
valid only with “improved logarithmic” accuracy: the transport equation with the 
collision integral (46.23) enables us to improve the accuracy of the calculations only 
as regards determining the exact coefficient in the argument of the large logarithm. 
To this accuracy, the quantity Å naturally drops out of all the results; in (46.23) it 
acts only as an auxiliary parameter. 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM I. In the Born case with improved logarithmic accuracy. calculate the imaginary part of 
the permittivity of a singly charged (z = 1) equilibrium (7; = Te) plasma for frequencies w > va. 
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SOLUTION. In calculating e” when w> r, we need consider only ei collisions, as explained in 
connection with the derivation of (44.8). Since the collision integral (46.7) differs from the usual 
Boltzmann integral only by the factor Je|~’ in front of dogs, the required e” can be calculated by means 
of the same formula (44.8): 


erto) = PENN. Oe 2hor)de a) 


where (...)e and (...), denote averaging over the equilibrium distribution of electron velocities ve and 
ion velocities vi respectively. The only difference from the calculations in § 44 is that o; is now defined 
as 


o= | i- cos weta. wh, alt)? doru (2) 


and that o: has to be averaged over the ion velocities (which of course are not negligible here); in the 
argument w =q. V/ħ of the function e, the velocity of the centre of mass of the electron and the ion has 
been replaced, as an approximation, by the velocity of the ion. The Rutherford cross-section is written 
as 


(ze’)’m? 2m sin x dy _ 8r(ze?)’m? 
4 x" 3T = 7 
Pe sin 2x Pe q 





doru = 


dq, (3) 
where 


q=2pesin3y, 1—cos x=q@Q 2p’. 0X q<2pe. 


and pe = mye iS the electron momentum. 
The function €(w, q/h) — I is determined by (31.11), and consists of electronic and ionic parts. Since its 
argument in (2) iw = q . Vi < que, the electronic part may be taken with w = 0. Then 


€(q. vidh, qih) — 1 = (WJ q?ae){2 + F (vul V 2vr)}, (4) 


where viq is the component of v, along q, and we have used the fact that a = ae if z = 
Substitution of (3) and (4) in (2) and an obvious change of variables gives 


W me! mae te? dé dt 
o 


(ai np ee ay [f+2+ FET + (FEN? 


where P= F'+ iF". The integration-over df is elementary; in substituting the limits, we must note that 
Ipc ae <1, and reject all terms ~ f’/pea¢ and those of higher orders. The result is 


(oi = (4re‘Im’ ve )flog(2mveadh + A)J, (5) 
where 





pad í vefat Perea os 
Varjo E UF [" F" 


Here we have used the fact that F’ and F” are respectively even and odd functions. A numerical 
calculation gives A = — 0.69. 
The averaging in (1) is carried out by means of the formulae 


- in| —4logl(2+ FY + Fn} dé. 


(v= (2m[aT)”, 


(eE) (az) em-e) 


C being Euler’s constant. The final result is 





„4V2 eNe Qe mT)? ae 
eaS ppm Le Lo= log E D, 


log ap = 3log 2—3C + A = log 1.06 (6) 


(V. I. Perel’ and G. M. Eliashberg 1961). 
PROBLEM 2. The same as Problem I, but in the quasi-classical case. 
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Sot UTION. From (46.23) the expression for « in the quasi-classical case is found by subtracting 
log(ye"/kt) from the logarithm in (5): 


_ 2me* 2mve de 
(or) = wee a + a} (7) 


For e'. 4e get formula (6), with the logarithm Leg replaced by 
La= log( Tale’). log a= 2 log2—2C + A = log 0.63. (8) 
PROBLEM 3. Determine with improved logarithmic accuracy the rate of energy transfer from electrons to 
ions in a singly charged (z = 1) plasma. assuming the temperature difference between the electrons and the 
ions to be small (ôT = Te — T, < T.).t 


Sor LUTION Since the ratio m/M is small (and therefore so is the energy transfer per event), it is clear from 
the start that the equation for the electron distribution function reduces to one of the Fokker—Planck type. Itis 


(see §21) 
afe _ I fe, Ve 
a pe we as LP Bie et T aaly 


We multiply by pe /2m and integrate over 47e dpe. After integrating by parts, we findas the rate of change of 
the electron energy 
ee 5 - fee [z+ ve En] d'De 


Assuming the electron distribution function Maxwellian, and the temperature difference small, we have 


d&a a 
TF r) f Bofe a'pe 


a pee INe (Bve Je- (9) 











The coefficient B, as in (21.11), is expreseed in terms of the mean square of the change in the electron 
momentum in a collision with an ion: 


p = 2p" ty, ve | (apao a0) 


The value of Ape is given by (46.5): 
Ape =—V.qlte =— V, , Ql ve = vigdl ve- 


Substituting in (10) and thence in (9), and using the relation between q and the scattering angle x from 
Problem I, we get 


dEddi = — (TIT) Nm (re (Vigor ide (Ni = Ne = N). (11) 


Formula (11) is exactly analogous to (1) in Problem I, and the subsequent calculations are therefore 
practically identical. In the Born case, 


AT Z2mvelte 
(vigor) = Gn log —— h +a], 


where Ai is an integral which differs from A in Problem I by having an additional factor 2g? in the 
integrand, a numerical calculation gives A; = — 0.52. The averaging over electron velocities is as in 
Problem 1. The final result is 


dE. 4V (2mm) N e 
EE av eam INGE 


7d MT Lg 8ST, Le = log(Ba(mT)'’adh), (12) 


tThis problem was discussed by R. R. Ramazashvili, A. A. Rukhadze and V. P, Silin (1962). 
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where : i 
log Bs = 2log2—2C + A: = log 1.26. 


Similarly, in the quasi-classical case, we obtain an expression in the same form (12) but with Lp 
replaced by 
La=log(Ta,Bule’), log Bu = 2 log 2— 2C + Ar = log 0.75. (13) 


Formulae (12) and (13) refine the results of §42 by determining (for the case of a small temperature 
difference) the numerical factor in the argument of the logarithm in (42.6). 


§47. Interaction via plasma waves 


In some cases, the inclusion of dynamic screening of the Coulomb interaction of 
particles in a plasma not only refines the argument of the Coulomb logarithm, but 
also leads to qualitatively new effects. To investigate these, we can ptt the collision 
integral in a form that gives the exact contribution from small-angle scattering, but 
only with logarithmic accuracy the contribution from large-angle scatiering. 

In the quasi-classical case, the large scattering angles (y~ 1) arise from small 
impact parameters: 


p =lee'|[po24. 
The required collision integral has the Landau form, with the Bag from (46.15): 


eey kakg d?k 


Bos = Ty —v|) Kiel. V, DP (47:1) 
where the integration is taken over the range up to 
kmax aa pdeallee'|. (47.2) 


In the opposite (Born) case, the required form of the collision integral is fcund 
by expanding the integrand in (46.7) in powers of q. The result is azewn a I nadau 
integral, with the Bag given by the same formula (47.1), except that 


K max a pal ht; (47.3) 


the value of k is q/h for a momentum transfer q ~ põe. Let us mention once more 
that the physical significance of the cut-off at large k is the same in the classical 
and Born cases: it takes place at scattering angles y ~ 1. The different relations 
between k and y in the two cases lead, however, to different expressions for kmar- 
The Landau collision integral with the Bag from (47.1) is called the Bulescu- 
Lenard integral.t We can rewrite (47.1) in a form more convenient for the 
subsequent analysis: 
~ -k Pk 
Ba = Aee} | |  B(w-k.¥B(w—k.v) aT (47.4) 


SK max 


“The formal derivation of this integral will be given at the end of § 51. 
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where the integration is now over three-dimensional (instead of two-dimensional) 
vectors k. The two delta functions in the integrand ensure the equality k. v=k.v', 
i.e. that k is transverse to v— v'. The integration over w replaces the argument w in 
elw, k) by the necessary value w=k.v=k.v'=k.V. 

Note that the factor |e(w,k)|? in the integrand in (47.4) becomes infinite for 
values of w =k. V and k such that e(w, k) = 0, i.e. for values corresponding to the 
dispersion relation for longitudinal plasma waves. These values of k may make a 
large contribution to the collision integral. This contribution may be physically 
described as the result of interaction between particles by their emission and 
absorption of plasma waves. The effect will be considerable, however, only if the 
plasma contains sufficiently many particles whose speeds are comparable with or 
greater than the phase velocity vp = w/k of the waves., since only such particles can 
satisfy the necessary relation w =k. V. 

Let us consider a plasma in which the electrons and ions have different 
temperatures T, and T; When T. ~T, only electron plasma waves with phase 
velocity v,,> Vre Can propagate in the plasma without appreciable damping; the 
number of electrons that can “exchange” waves in this case is therefore exponen- 
itally small. 

If T, > T, however, ion-sound waves also are able to propagate in the plasma; 
their phase velocity satisfies the inequalities 


vri Š wlk < vre (47.5) 


These waves can make an important contribution to the collision integral between 
electrons (V. P. Silin 1962). 

Let B9} denote the part due to this effect in the electron-electron quantities B&?. 
It arises from the range of integration in (47.4) that lies near the root of e(w,k)=0 
corresponding to the dispersion relation for ton-sound waves. This root w(k) has a 
small imaginary part (the damping ratio of the wave); when w has real values in the 
range of integration, the real part of the function e€ = e’ + ie” passes through zero, 
while the imaginary part remains small. Using formula (30.9), we write the factor 
je] > in the integrand in (47.4) as 


l l T 

=- a= pw ele’). 
jef ce? +e” je] (e) 
For the electron-electron collision integral, the velocities v and v' in (47.4) relate to 
electrons, and because of the inequality w <kv;, the terms w may be omitted from 
the arguments of the two delta functions, Thus the relevant part of B“? is 


(Pp) 4 s ý m kak Zk dw 
BY = 27e T Í b(k. ölk . V8) Tae D| in? (47.6) 


the integration over d’k being over the range (47.5) for a given w. 
We can transform the integral over d°k to new variables 


xk=k.n, k,=k.v, k=k.v', 
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where n is a unit vector along vX v’. Direct calculation of the Jacobian of the 
transformation shows that d’k is replaced by dx dk, dk-l|v x v'|. The integration 
over dk, dk, removes the delta functions (which make k, = k: = 0), and then k = «Kn. 
The variable k takes both positive and negative values; with integration over 
positive values only, we write 





2rre‘n,n, * S[e(a, k)] 
DD B dwd 
Beg |v Xy | E Í -% «le"(w, K)| $ (7.7) 


The permittivity of a two-temperature plasma in the ion-sound wave region (47.5) 
is given byt 


e =1-Qřlo + llk aè, 


G2 a 47.8 
e= 3af +73 exp(— wv}, we 


3 
k Te Ti 





The main contribution to the integral over dx in (47.7) comes (as will be confirmed 
by the subsequent calculation) from the range aek >1; the last term in e'(w, K) is 
therefore negligible. Since 

8(1 — Q?/w?) = 10,[6(w — 2) + 6(w + N), 


the integration over dw in (47.7) gives 


BY? = rong 272M: dk 
4 Plvxv] J nky 


or, substituting the expression for €” and using the variable £= «7a7, 





2V (27 ety ae d 
(Pd Tele 
Bow = nane — yx yja? J T+ exp(— 1/26 + $Ly)" (47.9) 
where 
L, = log(Q v eQ tvh) = log(z MT?lmTÀ). (47.10) 


Because of the conditions (47.5), the integration in (47.9) must be taken over the 
range (Qaf Qede) S E <1. Since the integral converges for small é, the lower limit 
may be taken as zero. 

As Lı >œ, the integral in (47.9) tends to zero; assuming that L, is fairly large, we 
shall calculate it in the logarithmic approximation, i.e. take only the first term in 
the expansion in powers of 1/L,. The main contribution to the integral comes from 
the range where the exponential term in the denominator is negligible. For this, we 
must have— 1/2€+4L, > 1, i.e. the integral is to be taken from 0 to I/(L,— 1) ~ WL), 


tSee (33.3). The ionic contribution to €” is also included in (47.8). Although it is exponentially small in the 
region (47.5), it determines the range of integration in (47.9) below. 
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which gives simply 1/L,.t The final result is therefore 


2V (2ar)e‘zvreTe 


ob _ 
Bas Aag lv x VITL, 


(47.11) 


The total value of the B'%) in the electron-electron collision integral is found by 
adding (47.11) to the ordinary Coulomb expression (41.8), with the Debye length 


a =(a7 +a y= a; 


in the argument of the Coulomb logarithm L. The contribution (47.11) of the plasma 
waves becomes predominant when 


zT.[T;LL, > 1. (47. 12) 


$48. Plasma absorption in the high-frequency limit 


The frequency range in which the formula (44.9) is valid for the imaginary part of 
the plasma permittivity is limited by the inequalities 2, >w >va The first in- 
equality is the general condition for the collision integral with screened Coulomb 
interaction to be applicable. Let us now consider the limit opposite to this, for 
which 


o>, (48.1) 


We can note immediately that here the real part e’ of the permittivity is certainly 
close to unity, and the imaginary part e” is small. 

Dissipation of the energy of the variable external field is caused by ei collisions, 
whose duration is of the order of, or less than, the period of the field. This means 
that, for w > Qe collisions will be important which occur at distances ~ vriw < 
t,/O. = ae At such distances the Coulomb field of the ions is not screened, and the 
collisions are therefore purely two-particle ones, not multi-particle as they essen- 
tially are when the interaction is screened. Under these conditions, the individual 
field energy absorption events become processes inverse to bremsstrahlung in pair 
collisions of charged particles. This enables us to use the principle of detailed 
balancing to express e” in terms of the bremsstrahlung cross-section (V. L. 
Ginzburg 1949). 

The dissipation Q of the electromagnetic field energy per unit volume of the 
medium and per unit time is expressed in terms of e” by (30.5). In order to relate 
this quantity to the bremsstrahlung cross-section, we assume that the field is 
created by a monochromatic plane wave in which the energy density is 


8 = (E+ HYB = |EP/87; 


tIn Ihe, range that is important in the integral, ¿~ I/Li, ie. x ~ laL}. Then ka ~ adaLt? ~ 
(TAT.Ly)" > 1. in accordance with the assumption made above. 
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in the latter expression, it is assumed that E is expressed as a complex quantity (cf. 
the third footnote to §30). Since the permittivity is nearly unity, we put here e = I. 
Then formula (30.5) may be written 


Q = we"g. (48.2) 


On the other hand, the dissipation is equal to the difference between the energy 
Qa absorbed in electron-ion collisions and the energy radiated in these collisions. 
That is, the energy Qy of the stimulated (not the spontaneous) emission, which 
generates photons coherent with the original field and in that sense indistinguishable 
from it. 

The cross-section for spontaneous emission of a photon, i.e. the ordinary 
bremsstrahlung, may be written as 


1 3 r 
dee rep) See ho) oot dp’, (48.3) 


where k is the photon wave vector, p and p’ the initial and final mamenta of the 
electron. The product Niv do, where N; is the number density of ions, is the 
probability per unit time for the electron to undergo emission of a photon; the 
function w (p', p) depends also on the polarization of the photon emitted. Integrat- 
ing over the directions of p’ and k, and summing over the polarizations of the 
photon, we obtain the frequency-differential bremsstrahlung cross-section do,,; the 
delta function in (48.3) is removed by integration with respect to e’ = p”/2m. Thus 


do, = (4m’v'| 700?) Ww" du, 
where W(p, p’) is the value of w(p, p') averaged over the directions of » and p’; this 
value is independent of the polarization of the photon, and hence the summation 


over the latter amounts to multiplication by 2. With the “effective emission” ke 
defined by 


hw do, = k, dw, 
we can then write 
w = (mve*/4mv'ho’)k,,. (48.4) 
The stimulated emission cross-section differs from (48.3) only by the factor Nre, 
the number of photons in the quantum state with wave vector k, and polarization e 


parallel to E (see RQT, §44). Hence the total energy of the stimulated emission is 


dk 
(27) 





a= ND | Metow(’, DSS le- e- ho) ZA, ap ap’, 


where f(p) is the electron distribution function. We shall take this function to be 
Maxwellian, depending only on the magnitude p. Averaging over the directions of p 


Pr ON 
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and p’, and noting that from the monochromaticity of the field 
> Í N Ak élhe 
- ke (2r) , 


we can write 


Qa = Ni Í Wf (p)8(e — e'— hw) d’p d’p'. (48.5) 


The energy absorbed in the inverse transitions with change of electron momen- 
tum p'—p (inelastic electron scattering in the electromagnetic field) is calculated 
similarly. According to the principle of detailed balancing, the probability functions 
w which determine the cross-sections for the direct and reverse processes are 
equal. We therefore get an expression for Qas that differs from (48.5) only in that 
the distribution function f(p) is replaced by f(p‘). The dissipation Q = Qas ~ Qu; a 
comparison with (48.2) shows that 


€" = (Nilo) | BIP- FPN- e= ha) d'p ap’. (48.6) 
We shall consider only frequencies such that 
hw <T. (48.7) 
Then the difference p'— p is small, and we can put 
fip- f(p) = — (dflde)hiw = (hol T )f(p), 
and in the remaining factors p = p’. Substituting this in (48.6) and expressing W in 
terms of k, by (48.4), we finally obtain the following expression for the imaginary 
part of the permittivity: 
€"(w) = NNT’ IToro), (48.8) 
where the angle brackets denote averaging over the Maxwellian distribution of 
electrons. 
Let us apply this formula in two limiting cases: the quasi-classical case and the 
Born case. In the first of these, i.e. when 
zelhv > I, (48.9) 
the frequency range w > ©, can be reduced further to 
mv},.{ze? > w > Ne (48 10) 
The quantity on the left is the reciprocal of the electron time of flight at a distance 


from the ion such that the scattering angle is of the order of unity. It is easily seen 
that (48.7) necessarily follows from the conditions (48.9) and (48.10). In the 
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quasi-classical case the effective emission at the frequencies (48.10) in a collision 
between an electron and an ion at rest is given by 


Ky = (16z7e°/3 2c? m?) log (2mv3/ywze’), (48.11) 


where y= ef = 1.78..., and C is Euler’s constant; see Fields (70.21). Substituting 
in (48.8) and carrying out the averaging we obtaint 





a _4V (277) ze*N, 22 252 732 
= 3 Tm ES log Pozen (48.12) 


In the Born case, i.e. when ze7/fiv <1, the effective emission at frequencies 
fw <T is given byt 


Ky = (1627e°/3 vcm’) log (2mv"/hw). (48.13) 
A calculation with (48.8) gives 


er = AV QT) ze’N, 22 A 4T 
3 mp PG) Eho’ 





(48.14) 


which differs from (44.9) only in the argument of the logarithm. 


§49. Quasi-linear theory of Landau damping 


The theory of plasma oscillations in §§29-32 is based on solving the transport 
equation in the linear approximation of perturbation theory. The condition for its 
validity is that the correction ôf (29.2) to the distribution function be small in 
comparison with the unperturbed function fo: 


eE Of 


k.v- o] ap (49.1) 


For only slightly damped plasma oscillations with frequency ~Q, and wave 
number k < Q,lvre it is thus necessary that 


(eElR.)ðfolðp <fo. 
For a Maxwellian plasma, this condition (with both sides squared) can be written 


E*/4a <N.Te. (49.2) 
tUsing the result that 
fe * log xdx =- C. 
0 


See RQT (92.16). In going from this formula to (48.14), we have also used the fact that when 
hw <T = mv fe the electron loses only a small part of its energy by radiation. 
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This form has a simple physical significance: the wave-field energy density must be 
much less than the kinetic energy density of the plasma electrons. 

The condition (49.2) ensures that the correction df is small for most of the 
electrons. However, even if it is satisfied, there are a rélatively small number of 
resonant particles for which (49.1) may not be satisfied, which are moving almost in 
phase with the wave (k.v~w) and thus take part in Landau damping; their 
distribution function may be considerably altered by even a weak field. This change 
is a non-linear effect, and its nature therefore depends greatly on the spectrum (in w 
and k) of the wave field, since it is only in the linear approximation that the various 
Fourier components of the field act independently on the particles. 

Here we shall consider electromagnetic perturbations in a plasma that are an 
assembly of plasma waves with wave vectors taking a continuous range of values 
in some interval Ak. 

If the initial perturbation includes a wide range of wave numbers k ~ Q,/vre, the 
Landau damping extends to a large number of electrons that are in the same 
conditions as regards the effect of the field on them. In consequence, the distortion 
of the distribution function is relatively small at all speeds; the linear theory, with 
the condition (49.2), is therefore valid throughout the development of the pertur- 
bation. 

On the other hand, if the perturbation contains wave vectors in only a narrow 
range Ak near a value ko <1,/v,,, then the resonance range of electron velocities, 


|Av| ~ A(O,k) ~ (vol ko) |AKI, Vo = (Qd ko) Kal Ko, (49.3) 


is also small and lies near vo > vre Thus only a comparatively small number of 
electrons participate in Landau damping, and the electron distribution function may 
be greatly changed. 

The quantitative theory of this phenomenon will be given here for the case where 
the perturbation is an almost monochromatic wave whose amplitude and phase are 
modulated in space according to some statistical law. The spectrum of k values for 
the initial perturbation is narrow: 


|AK|/ko < I, (49.4) 
but at the same time 


JAK|/k > (1/v0)(el golf)", (49.5) 


where o is the order of magnitude of the wave electric field potential amplitude 
(the significance of this condition will be explained below). By (49.2) (where 
E ~ kọo) the expression on the right of the inequality (49.5) is small, e|qol/:muo’ < 1. 
We shall also assume the field to be uniform on average throughout the plasma; this 
means that E? averaged over the statistical distribution of wave phases and am- 
plitudes is independent of the coordinates. Such an averaging is equivalent to one 
over regions of space with dimensions Ax > I/|Ak|. 
The field E at the initial instant is expressed as a Fourier integral: 


E= Í Ee ™ T Pk), (49.6) 
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where E_, = Ef since E is real. The hypothesis (49.4) as to the nature of the initial 
perturbation signifies that the integration in (49.6) is in practice taken only over the 
neighbourhoods of the points k= +kọ. The condition of spatial uniformity of the 
perturbation is easily formulated by writing the quadratic tensor E,Eg as a double 
integral: 


ano OK PR 
E.E = | | FaEcse@™ Ge 


After averaging over the statistical distribution, this expression should be in- 
dependent of r.t For this to be so, the mean value (E,.E\-g) must contain the delta 
function ô(k +k’). Since the plasma waves are longitudinal, we then write 


(Exo Eva) = (270) Kel CE? ) 5(k +k’). (49.7) 


This relation is to be regarded as a definition of the quantities symbolically denoted 
by (E°. These are real quantities. The expression (49.7) is zero except when 
k=-—k’, and is symmetrical with respect to the interchange of k and k’. Hence 
(E’), = (E”).,; and a change in the sign of k is equivalent to taking the complex 
conjugate. The mean square (E°) is expressed in terms of these quantities by 


(E) = Í (E) d*ki(27y. (49.8) 


The integration in (49.6), and therefore in (49.8), is (as already mentioned) taken 
over the neighbourhoods of the points kọ and — ko. It is, however, more convenient 
to eliminate — ky by putting (49.6) in the form 


pef Bet Kee, (49.9) 
k=ko (27) 


where the integration is taken only over the neighbourhood of the point k = Ko, and 
c.c. denotes the complex conjugate. Accordingly, (49.8) is written as 


{E’) =2 Í (E) PKOTY, (49.10) 
k=ko 


and the relations (49.7) as 


(Eia Et) = 2)(E 2 8k- k’, 
(49.11) 
{Eka Erp) =0. 


i łFor perturbations of the type under consideration, the integrals Ex = f E(r)e"™*" d°x in fact diverge, 
since E(r) is not zero at infinity. This, however, is not important in the formal derivations. which involve 
Mean squares that are Certainly finite. 
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The time variation of the perturbation (49.9) is represented by 


f ak 
= i(k.r-ot) eae 
E= ee e E(t) Ony + C.C., (49.12) 


where w(k)=Q, is the plasma wave frequency, and the coefficients E,(t) vary 
slowly on account of Landau damping. The electron distribution function is 
expressed similarly: 


3 
f = folt, p) + { Í F filt, pje’ oa + c.c}. (49.13) 


The expression in the braces is the “random” part of the variation of the 
distribution function, oscillating rapidly in space and time; it vanishes on statistical 
averaging of the waves. The term fo(t,p) is the slowly varying averaged dis- 
tribution. t 

Our object is to derive a set of equations to determine the time variation of 
averaged characteristics of the state of the plasma, namely the functions (E°), and 
folt, p). For such a set of equations to be closed, these characteristics must embrace 
all electrons participating in the non-linear effects concerned. In turn, the velocity 
range (49.3) corresponding to the spread of wave vectors Ak must then always 
widely overlap the amplitude of the electron velocity oscillations due to the field of 
the waves in resonance with the electrons. This is the condition expressed by the 
inequality (49.5); (e|gol/m)'” is the order of magnitude of the amplitude in question. 
For, in coordinates moving with the phase velocity of the wave, the wave field is 
static and consists of a sequence of potential humps with height [gol]. In these 
coordinates, a resonant electron oscillates between two humps, and its speed varies 
in the range between + (2e|g|/m)'”. 

One of the equations relating (Eô and fo expresses the Landau damping of each 
Fourier component of the field: 


d(E)ldt =— 2y (Ek, (49.14) 
where 


y= 2r eN, T fo. k p ok. v) dp (49.15) 


is, from (32.6) and (30.1), the wave amplitude damping ratio; the factor 2 on the 
right of (49.14) appears because (E°) is quadratic. 

The second equation is derived from the transport equation for a collisionless 
plasma: 





+v- of eE- of =0. (49.16) 


Let us first apply this in the linear approximation to an individual Fourjer com- 
ponent of the perturbation. In the last term in the equation, which already contains 


tNot to be confused with the Maxwellian equilibrium distribution. 
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the small quantity E,e-"-"", we put f ~ fo. In the first term, we neglect the slow 
variation of f, with t. Then we get for f, the usual expression 


__ieE, Of 
fe Baas ap? (49.17) 


where, in the subsequent integrations, w is to be taken to have the customary 
meaning w + i0. 

Next, we substitute in (49.16) the complete expressions (49.12) and (49.13) for E 
and f, with f, from (49.17), and average over the statistical distribution of waves by 


means of (49.11). All terms linear in the perturbation drop out; the quadratic terms 
determine the derivative dfo/dt as 





Wozet | Aho f aN ERNS i ] 2A 
ôt Pa lpg Jro K? ‘lw—-k.v+i0 w—k.v—i0J 2r) 


Replacing the difference in the square brackets by 276(w—k- v) according to 
(29.8), we have finally 


sfo 2_ em fo 49.1 
ðt Pa (ps ae) ae) 
where 
2 a Kak, d’k 
(nl = 2 2 = 
Dip (p) = 27e Í at arm 5(w —k. v) Qn) (49.19) 


Equations (49.14) and (49.18) constitute the required complete set. The theory of 
plasma waves based on them is called the quasi-linear theory.t 

Equation (49.18) has the form of a diffusion equation in velocity space, with DYP 
as the diffusion coefficient tensor; the superscript nl indicates that this “diffusion” 
is due to non-linearity effects. The coefficients as functions of the electron velocity 
are zero except in a range Av near vo, which is related to the spread Ak by (49.3). In 
this velocity range, diffusion occurs and there is a corresponding distortion of the 
distribution function (which remains Maxwellian for the bulk of the electrons). The 
nature of the distortion is evident from the general properties of diffusion proccs- 
ses: diffusion causes a smoothing, or in this case a plateau of width ~ Av on the 
tail of the function fo(p) at v = vo > Vre, as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 13. With 
this type of distortion, the principal change is in the derivative df /dp, while fo itself 
remains close to the Maxwellian value. 

Let us estimate the relaxation time Tm for this process. Since the equalization is 
to take place over a range Ap = mAv, we have 


tm ~ MAID. (49.20) 


To estimate the diffusion coefficient, we note that from (49.10) (E”),(Ak/2a)’ ~ (E°). 
The presence of the delta function in (49.19) is equivalent, in order of magnitude, to 


tIt was developed by A. A. Vedenov, E. P. Velikhov and R. Z. Sagdeev (1961). Equations (49.14) and 
(49.18) were independently derived by Yu. A. Romanov and G. F. Filippov (1961) and by W. E. 
Drummond and D. Pines (1961). 
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Fic. 13. 
multiplying the integral by 1/vpAk. Thus 
DY ~ eXE2)vAk ~ e(E?)/koAv. (49.21) 


Lastly, expressing (E*) in terms of the amplitude go of the potential oscillations 
(~ k*{go)’), and substituting (49.21) in (49.20), we findt 


Tm ~ (Av)'/ko(e|gol/m). (49.22) 


In the above discussion, it is assumed of course that 7,, is much less than the 
Landau damping time 1/y; otherwise, the waves are damped bcfore non-linearity 
effects can appear. The applicability of (49.14), however, presupposes that I/y is 
much less than the electron mean free time: l/y<l1/ve where v. is the mean 
collision frequency. The latter condition does not guarantee the legitimacy of 
neglecting collisions in the phenomenon considered, i.e. of Using the transport 
equation in the form (49.16): what is significant as regards the competition with 
non-linear effects is not the total collisional relaxation time but only the time for 
collisional relaxation in the range Av, which we denote by Teon- 

For relaxation in the range Av near vo® Vre which contains only a relatively 
small fraction of all the electrons, the position is similar to that in the problem of 
runaway electrons. The process is a diffusion in momentum space, the diffusion 
coefficient 


D&olb) = MM? Velt) Fe = 4rre*LN.Telmv? a M’ Veel Ure) V Tel’, (49.23) 


i.e. the coefficient of af/dp in the flux (45.5) in momentum space. 


tWhen Av ~ (elpod/m)'? and the theory given here is, strictly speaking, inapplicable (the sign >in 
(49.5) becoming ~), this estimate gives 7w ~ ko ‘(mle|go)"”. This result was to be expected when the 
spread Av of resonant speeds coincides with the speed amplitude of the electrons oscillating in the wave 
field: Ta has the same order of magnitude as the period of these oscillations. 
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The required collisional relaxation time in the range Av differs from (49.20) in 
that D” is replaced by D©™: 


2 3 
Toa ~ MAAD ID ~ OH) (20) (49.24) 


v Te Vee(VTe) UTe 


When 
Tal > Teol» (49.25) 


ie. D"? <D©", the non-linear effects play no part: the collisions are able to 
maintain the Maxwellian distribution near vo despite the perturbation from the 
wave field, and accordingly the Landau damping ratio is given by the usual 
expression corresponding to the Maxwellian value of the derivative ðfolðp in the 
neighbourhood of vo. Thus the inequality (49.25) is the condition for the strictly 
linear theory of Landau damping to be applicable. The quasi-linear theory given 
here is valid with the much weaker condition (49.2). The condition (19.25) may be 
written 


E*/4ar <N.T.[V (427) L1)°"(v re vo) Avivo, (49.26) 


where n = e’N'"/T is the gaseousness parameter. The smallness of the factor in 
the brackets shows that the condition (49.2) is weak in comparison with (49.25). 

In the opposite limiting case where Ta < Teon, the non-linear effects cause a great 
decrease of the derivative ðfolðp in the range concerned, roughly in the ratio 
D©"/p“. The Landau damping ratio is correspondingly reduced. 


§50. The transport equation for a relativistic plasnia 


If the velocities of the particles (electrons) in a plasma are not small compared 
with that of light, the transport equation has to take account of relativistic effects 
(S. T. Belyaev and G. I. Budker 1956). 

We Shall first show that the distribution function in phase space, f(t, r, p), is a 
relativistic invariant. This is shown by noting that the spatial density and the flux of 
particles, i.e. the integrals 


N= | fap, i= Í wa’, 


must form the 4-vector i* = (cN, i); cf. Fields, § 28.+ Since in relativistic mechanics 
the velocity of a particle with momentum p and energy e€ is v= pc”/e, we can write 
this 4-vector as 


it = cf (p*fle) d’p, (50.1) 


tlt has already been mentioned that a strictly linear theory is inapplicable if 7u > I/y. This may be 
rewritten as 


E’lá4n <NTe[(Av]vrey"(A v] v0} yf Me], 


which may prove to be a weaker condition than (49.26). 


In this section, the Latin letters k and I denote four-dimensional vector indices. The scalar product 
of two 4-vectors a and b is denoted by (ab) = asb“. 
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where p*= (elc, p) is the 4-momentum. The expression d?pfe is a 4-scalar (see 
Fields, § 10). It is therefore clear, since the integral (50.1) is a 4-vector, that f is a 
4-scalar.t 

Going on now to derive the transport equation, we note that the calculations in 
§41 remain valid in the relativistic case as far as the expression (41.3), (41.4) for the 
flux in momentum space. We need only recalculate the quantities 


>= = | GaGpvre do. (50.2) 


The quantity v, is, as before, the relative velocity of the two particles. In 
relativistic mechanics, however, it is defined as the velocity of one particle in the 
rest frame of the other, and does not in general reduce to the difference v— v' (see 
Fields, § 12). 

Let us first ascertain the transformation properties of these quantities. The 
product 


vra do . ff‘ d>p d3p' dx dt 


is the number of scattering events in the volume d’x and the time dt, between two 
particles with momenta in given ranges d’p and d°p‘; this number is, by definition, 
invariant. Writing it in the form 


€€'tie do. f . f' . (ple). (d’p'le') . dxdt 


and noting that the last five factors (between points) are invariant, we conclude that 
the first factor €€'v,4 do is also invariant. Hence it follows in turn that the integrals 


W" =the ‘fat Q'ty do (50.3) 


form a symmetric 4-tensor. The quantities (50.2) are related to the space com- 
ponents of this 4-tensor by 


Bag = Wee’. (50.4) 


We first calculate the 4-tensor (50.3) in a frame of reference where one particle, 
say e, is at rest. The relativistic cross-section for Rutherford scattering of particles 
e' by particles e at rest (before the collision) with small scattering angles y ist 


4(ee' Ye”? 
d —a a 2ny d 50.5 
yn TTX dx (50.5) 


+The distribution function with respect to momenta only, ie. f(t, p)= f f(i.r, p) d°x, is not a 4-scalar, 
however; such a function is discussed in Fields, § 10. 

+This expression applies to the scattering of electrons by either electrons or ions. In the first case it 
follows from RQT (81.7); in the second case, from the cross-section for scattering by a fixed Coulomb 
centre, RQT (80.7). 
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A calculation similar to the derivation of (41.8) gives the following expression for 
the space components of the tensor (50.3): 


W = 2ar(ee'PL(vSag — vivim e'ho”. (50.6) 
The remaining components are to be taken as zero: 

W= W™ =0, (50.7) 
since the change in the particle energy in the collision (q°) in this frame of 
reference is of the second order with respect to the small scattering angle, and so 
W® and W® would be of the third or fourth order, whereas the whole calculation 
of the collision integral is accurate only as far as second-order quantities. 

From (50.6) and (50.7), 
Wé =- W,° =— 4a(ee'?Lmc’e'}v’. 


This 4-scalar may be written in an invariant form by noting that in the rest frame of 
the particle e we have 


((uu'P — 1f? Lon 
uu’ P 


Ic, 


(uu') = e'lm'c?, 


_ where u* = p*/mc, u™ = p*{m'c are the 4-velocities of the two particles. Hence 


ko n2 14 (uuy 
Wg = —4rn(ee') Lmm'c ciu- 1) (50.8) 
From (50.6) and (50.7) we also find that 
W"u = W"ui = 0, (50.9) 


and, since these equations are relativistically invariant in form, they are valid in 
any frame of reference. 

The expression for the 4-tensor W"! valid in any frame of reference must 
evidently be symmetrical in the two particles. The gencral form of such a 4-tensor 
depending only on the 4-vectors u* and u is 


wt = ag" + B(u"u! + uu") + ô(u*u" + uu’), 


where a, B and 6 are scalars. Determining these from the conditions (50.8) and 
(50.9), we obtain 


+4 n2 
n nay mm'c (uu 
W* =2r(ee'Y L any p2” 


x {—[(aw'Y — 1g" —(u"u' + uu") + (uu’')(u"u" + u*u’)}. (50.10) 
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Lastly, taking the space part of this 4-tensor in an arbitrary frame of reference, 
we have the following final expression for the quantities Bag in the collision 
integral: 

z (I-v.vic’y 
Bep = 2erlee’FL — IX X 
we = miee) L a-v. vie” 





A2 2 n 
n V. ar 
x (ry (1 ae ) = ös- 2 Va Vp 2 Dads 


2,82 
+7} (1-1k) tvit vwo, (50.11) 





where 


y= emce?=(1—v7Je?)"”, 


y= e'Im'c?= (l <3 vic?) '*, 
are the Lorentz factors for the two particles. Despite its more complex form in 


comparison with the non-relativistic case. the three-dimensional tensor (50.11) 
again Satisfies the relations 


B.pvp = Bapt p- (50.12) 


To estimate the Coulomb logarithm, we note that in the relativistic case the Born 
situation occurs: ze”/hv ~ ze"/fic <1. Hence, for ee and ei collisions, 


L = log(pa/h) = log(T.alfic). (50.13) 

For ii collisions, T, must be replaced by T, (if the ions too are relativistic), or else 
the ordinary non-relativistic expressions should be used. 

The transport equation with the Coulomb collision integral is valid so long as 

Rutherford scattering is the principal cause of variation of the electron momentum 

and energy. The competing process here is bremsstrahlung (and also the Compton 


effect, if the plasma contains an appreciable number of photons). The Rutherford 
scattering (transport) cross-section is in order of magnitude 


or ~ z (em (m?l FL ~ zemer imel T.)°L. (50.14) 
The cross-section for bremsstrahlung emission of a photon with energy hw ~ Te is 
Ovr ~ (27/137)(e?/mc?) log( Teme’): (50.15) 

cf. ROT (93.17). These cross-sections are comparable if 


T. mc? ~ (137Lflog 137L)"”. 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM 1, Find ithe rate of energy transfer from electrons with temperature T, > mc’ to ions with 
temperature T; < Mc". 
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SOLUTION, The calculations in §42 remain valid as far as (42.3). We take the B'Q from (50.4) and 
(50.6) with v’ = c: 


BSR = 4rre*z* Lie. 


The result is 








dE; __ dE (1 Te) trze NN 
dt dt Te Mc : 


Expressing the energy of ultra-relalivistic electrons in terms of their temperature by Ee = 3T.N. (sec SP 
I, §44, Problem), we obtain 


dT. _ z 
a (T.- T,) 


4nz e N, L 
3McT. 
PRoBI.EM 2. Find the elecitical conductivity of a relativistic Lorentzian plasnia. 
SOLUTION. When we neglect ee collisions and go to the limit M > ~, the process of solution in the 


relativistic case is Ihe same as for the non-relativistic problem in § 44, The correction to the distribution 
function in a Constant (w = 0) electric field is again 


ôf = - [eE . v} Tevalp fo 


(cf. (44.5)), the only difference being that the collision frequency is now determined by the relativistic 
Ruiherford scattering cross-section: 


valp) = Nworn 01 * [ xtao= Arze Ljep. 


Calculating the current as the integral — e f vâf d'‘p, we find as the conductivity 
o = (v prze TL. 
In the ultra-relativistic case, v ~ c, (p) = I2(Tdc}, and so 


o = cTdnze L. 


§51. Fluctuations in plasmas 


The theory of fluctuations in plasmas is in principle constructed in the same way 
as for an ordinary gas (§§19 and 20). The different-time correlation functions such 
as 


(falti, Ti pi df, (te, Ta, P2)), (plti, 1) 5fa(ta, r2, P2)), 


where ọ is the electric field potential and a, b distinguish the types of particle, 
satisfy (when t = t,—t,>0) the same equations, namely the linearized transport 
equation and the linearized Poisson’s equation, as the distribution functions f, and 
the potential g. To solve these equations, the corresponding single-time correlation 
functions are needed as an initial condition. But, in contrast to an equilibrium gas 
of neutral particles, there is in a plasma a single-time correlation between the 
positions of different particles due to their Coulomb interaction and extending to a 
large distance (~ a). In the equilibrium case, this correlation is described by the 
density correlation functions calculated in SP 1, §79. In non-equilibrium cases, the 
determination of the single-time correlation functions is a difficult problem. 
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This difficulty may, however, be overcome in a general manner for the case of a 
collisionless plasma. For such a plasma, the problem of fluctuations in a stationary 
non-equilibrium state has a particularly natural formulation, since in the absence of 
an external field any distribution functions f,(p) depending only on the particle 
momenta are a Stationary solution of the transport equation. The correlation 
function of fluctuations relative to such a distribution will depend, as in the 
equilibrium case, on the coordinates of the two points and on the two times only 
through the differences r = rı- r, t = t,— t» If the plasma is collisionless, the times 
t considered are much less than 1/v, where v is the effective collision frequency. 
The method given below is applicable in just these conditions; the plasma is 
throughout treated as collisionless. The method is based on a direct averaging of 
the products of the exact fluctuating distribution functions f,(t, r, p).1 

These functions satisfy the equations 


dfa _ fa, fa p 2E. fa _ 


dt at ôr “dr ap 0, OF) 


where ọ is the exact electric field potential, which satisfies the equation 
Ag=-4r > e | fdp. (51.2) 


Equations (51.1) are the analogue of Liouville’s theorem. In these exact equations, 
collisions have not yet been neglected. The exact distribution functions 


falt, r, p) = > dir—re(t]5(p— pa(t)] (51.3) 


(with summation over all particles of type a) take account of particle motion along 
paths r=r,(t) that are exact solutions of the equations of motion for interacting 
particles. Equations (51.1) are easily verified by direct differentiation of the 
expressions (51.3), using the equations of motion of particles in a self-consistent 
field. 

Equations (51.1) and (51.2) themselves are not very useful; to apply the dis- 
tribution functions in the form (51.3) would mean following the motion of each 
particle separately. However, if they are averaged over physically infinitesimal 
volumes,f the ordinary transport equations are obtained. Putting fa = fa + Sfa 
p = Ẹ + 5g, and averaging the equations (without any approximation), we obtain 


fe, fa, OG Afa _ (28e . Bhe) 
at tY ar “ar ap “Nor ap/' (51.4) 
Ap = -4r S e | Fad (51.5) 


The right-hand side of (51.4) is the collision integral.§ 


tIt is due to N. Rostoker (1961) and to Yu. L. Klimontovich and V. P. Silin (1962) 

tOr, equivalently, over the initial conditions of the exact mechanical problem, corresponding to a 
specified macroscopic state. 

§We shall return to this expression at the end of the section, and meanwhile note only that it 
corresponds to the right-hand side of (16.7) in the case where the particles have a Coulomb interaction 
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Subtracting (51.4) and (51.5) from the exact equations (51.1) and (51.2), we obtain 
equations for the fluctuating parts of the distribution functions and the potential. 
The terms in the transport equation that are quadratic in 5g and êfa describe the 
influence of collisions on the fluctuations. Neglecting these terms and considering 
the case of spatial homogeneity, i.e. putting 


fa=filp), ¢=0, (51.6) 
we obtain the equations 


asf, asf, _ asp Ofa 
+ m i as a 
at Y ar or ba 








(51.7) 
Adp=-4r Se: Í Sf. dp. (51.8) 


These equations enable us to express the functions ôfa(t, r, p) at any instant t in 
terms of their values at some initial instant t=0, and hence to express the 
correlation function 


(êfa (ti, ri, pr) Sfo (te, r2» P2)) (51.9) 


in terms of its value for t= t,=0. This initial value of the correlation function, 
which we denote by g(r — r2, pi, p2), is a largely (see below) arbitrary function. It 
must be emphasized immediately that this is not the single-time correlation func- 
tion which (together with the complete different-time correlation function) we are 
trying to find. The central point which ensures the effectiveness of the method 
under discussion is that with an arbitrary choice of the function g the correlation 
function (51.9) thus calculated reduces in the course of time (when t, and ft, are of 
the order of the Landau damping time) to a function only of the difference 
t=1,—t:, independent of the choice of g. The problem is thereby solved: this 
limiting function is the required different-time correlation function, and its value 
for t;— t,=0 is the single-time correlation function. 

To carry out the above programme, we use the components of a Fourier 
expansion with respect to the coordinates and a one-sided Fourier expansion with 
respect to the time: 


Sf ack (p) = J dx Í dt eM Sf,(t, r, p), (51.10) 
0 


and similarly for gS. Multiplying equations (51.7) and (51.8) by e7#°"- and 
integrating over dt from 0 to © and over d°x, we obtain 


i(k. v— w)8f 2, — teak . (afal ap)deo2 = Sfa.(0, p), 


-ksp = 4n DS ea Í Sf dp. (5111) 
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Similar equations have already been encountered several times (cf. (34.10), (34.11)); 
they lead to the result 


_ _ 4r Í &fax(0, p) 3 4 
sp — BC > © | vo EP 61.12 


where « is the permittivity of a plasma with distribution f(p).t Multiplication of 
two such expressions, followed by Statistical averaging, gives 


162° % 
k*e(o, k)alw’, k’) 


(5fax(0, p)5frx(0, p)) - 
Sees | eee Dik v oj EP EP (51.13) 


e269 = 


The mean value in the numerator of the integrand is related to the Fourier 
component gask(p», p2) of the “initial? correlation function g,5(r; — r>, pr» p2) by 


(5fax(O, p)5fex (0, p')) = (2V8 (k + kK’) gun(Pr, P2); 


cf. (19.13). Like any single-time correlation function, the initial correlation function 
must contain a delta-function term expressing the cases where there is only one 
particle in coinciding elements of phase space: 


Saf (p)5(r1 — 12) 5(p: — p3); 


see (19.6). The Fourier transform of this term is 5a,f(p)5(pi— p2). Thus we must put 
in (51.13) 


(Sfax(0, p)5frs(0, p)) 
= (21) 5(k + k)[S.0fa(P)5(p — p) + mlp, p), (51.14) 


where lp, p’) is an arbitrary smooth (non-singular for real p and p’) function, the 
Fourier transform of some function u(rı—rz, pı, p2) which tends to zero as 
[ri — r| =>. 

On substitution in (51.13), the term containing this arbitrary function in (51.14) 
gives 





_42n)’5(k+k') pa(p, p’) d’p d’p' 
kia(w, Halo’, k) & Í i(àk.v-o)ik.v -oy ON 


We shall show that this expression corresponds to a function in the time represen- 
tation that decreases rapidly with increasing t or t’. 
The change from the Laplace transform (8p Rpt) (see the first footnote to 


*We shall assume, merely to simplify the subsequent formulae, that Ihe function f(p) is istropic, so 
that the corresponding permittivity tensor €p reduces to scalars €& and €. 
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§34) to a function of the times t, and t)=t)+t is made by means of the formula 


(Spu(ti) Spe(te)) = Í eT Sp Rip Si) dw deo'|(27)’, (51.16) 


where the integration is taken along contours in the complex w and w' planes which 
pass above all singularities of the integrand. We are interested in the asymptotic 
form of (51.16) as tı, t2 2%. To find this, we must lower the contours of integration 
until they “catch” on the singularities; for instance, a singularity at w = w. gives an 
asymptotic time dependence exp(— iw,t) of the integral with respect to w. It is easy 
to see that (51.15) has singularities only in the lower half-planes of w and w’ (and 
not on the real axes), and therefore the asymptotic form of the integral (51.16), with 
(51.15) as (869 8eC2), contains only damped terms. 

Let us consider, for example, the integral with respect to w. The factor 1/e(w, k) 
in (51.15) has poles at the zeros of €(w, k), which are all in the lower half of the 
w-plane.t The integral over d°p in (51.15) has a similar property: it has the form 


w(z) dz 
z—-oflk—i0d 


with z =v, the component of v along k, and the factor #(z) can (according to the 
assumed properties of (p, p^) have singularities only for complex z; an integral 
of this form has already been discussed at the end of §29, and shown to have poles 
only in the lower half of the w-plane. 

Thus the undamped part of the correlation function, which we wish to determine, 
arises only from the contribution of the first term in (51.14) to the ir tegral (51.13): 





eye 4(277)°5(k +k’) fulp) dp 
(pnb oR) =- FI Dela & & aire k-vtiOt't+k.vty CMP 


The integrand is transformed by putting 








l = 1 1 1 
(w—k.v+t+i0)(w'+k.v+i0) PESSETI CET roty r] 


On the further integration with respect to w’ in (51.16), a contribution not damped 
as t >œ comes from the residue at the pole w' = — w — i0, which is avoided by the 
contour of integration in the way shown in Fig. 14. In this sense, the factor 
I% +w) is to be interpreted as — 27i5(w + w’). The significance of the factors 
1/(#+k.v) in the subsequent integration with respect to w is given by (29.8), 
according to which 


1 1 
w—-k.v+i0 w—k.v—i0~ 





27i15(w -— k . v); 


TIt is assumed that the distribution f(p) corresponds to a stable state of the plasma, so that the plasma 
waves are damped. It is evident that only in this case is there any meaning in the problem of staiionary 
fluctuations. 


Pe 10 +0 
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Fic. 14. 


this notation implies that the integrations with respect to w and w’ are taken along 
the real axis. 

Thus, to calculate the correlation function in the asymptotic limit of long times t, 
we inust make in the integral (51.17) the substitution 


[((o —k.v+i0\(o' +k. v +i] >- (22)’8(w + w)5(w—k.v). (51.18) 


The result ist 


(5p Rpt) = (2rSlw + w(K + k)(5G) un. (51.19) 
where 
2 3 
(õp Juk = Re ea Í pst- =k. v) dp (51.20) 


It is scen from the definition (51.19) (cf. (19.13)) that the (597), are the required 
Fourier transform of the correlation function—the frequency correlation function. 
Thus formula (51.20) gives the solution of the problem stated for fluctuations of the 
potential. 

The other correlation functions are determined similarly. For example, express- 
ing 5fSly in terms of pẹ} from (51.11), multiplying by 59% from (51.12), and 
averaging, we obtain the correlation function for the potential and the distribution 
function: 


eak ofa 87’e, 


(ôg 5fa)ux = kratio gp (oP duu t Palo Paw, ky Pee- k.v). (51.21) 


The order of 5g and ôf, in (êgôfa)ak is significant: by definition (cf. SP 1 (122.11)), 
(51.21) is the Fourier transform of the space-time correlation function 


TTo avoid misunderstanding, it may be mentioned that this is not the complete expression, but only the 
part with the singularity in w + w', which governs the asymptotic form of the Correlation function. In the 
complete expression, not all terms contain 5(w + w'), since the Corresponding function of 1 and Iz depends 
on the difference 1 = h — k only asymptotically for large tı and 12. 

Note that the avoidance rule for the Coniour is opposite in the first term (w — i0 instead of w + i0). 
This is because, for w = — w’, k= —k', we have (k’. v— w'— i0)" =- (k. v— w + i0" 
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(p(t, N5f.(0,0)). If, however, the correlation function is defined as 
(falt. r)5e(0, 0)), then we have 


(fo5p) un = (Sp5fa)—uu = (Sep5fa Ens (51.22) 


cf. SP 1 (122.13). 
Lastly, the frequency correlation function of the distribution function is 


(5fa Sfr uk = 27752b5(pi — P2)fa(pr)5(w — k . vi) 


(w-k. ier - V2 — i0) (x i ale) (, i afe) 


877 e,€ afa lw — k. v) 
k? : {(x e) alw, kw —k . vı + i0) 


_ 9fo\z 8(w —k. v2) 5 
+(k male Wa Wo isin} (51.23) 











This is the Fourier transform of the correlation function 


(5fa(t, r, pdf, (0, 0, P2))- 


If the f, in (51.20)-(51.23) are taken to be the Maxwellian functions foa, we obtain 
the correlation functions of fluctuations in an equilibrium collisionless plasma. 

Let us consider, for example, fluctuations of the potential. For a Maxwellian 
plasma, the imaginary part of the longitudinal permittivity may be expressed as 


ei(w, k) = 4 2 “CT È eu Í flpo — ~k. v) dp (51.24) 


(cf. (30.1)); the generalization to particles of several types is obvious. Substituting 
this expression in (51.20), we obtain 


lp’) = 87Tef(w, klok’ lalo, k). (51.25) 

The correlation function of the longitudinal electric field is 
(Ea Ep)uk = kakp(5Q ur. (51.26) 
This result could, of course, also be derived from the general macroscopic theory 
of equilibrium electromagnetic fluctuations given in SP 2, §§75-77.t According to 


that theory, the frequency correlation function of the electric field is expressed in 
terms of the retarded Green’s function by a formula which in the classical limit 


+The self-consistent field in a plasma is a macroscopic quantity, and the macroscopic theory of 
fluctuations is therefore applicable to it. The distribution function, however, is not a macroscopic 
quantity, and its fluctuations always require kinetic treatment. 
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(hw < T) becomes 
(Ec Eg Juk Ag (2oTlhc’) im Diplo, k); (5 l .27) 


see SP 2 (76.3), (77.2). In a medium with spatial dispersion, the Green’s function ist 





anh kekp , dhe? 
Dilo = aera (dap — Seat) + SS ae, (51.28) 


Substitution of the longitudinal part of this function (the second term) in (51.27) 
gives (51.25) and (51.26). 
Lastly, let us return to (51.4) and show that the expression 


a. fabp(t,r) 
24 S falt, r, p) (51.29) 


on the right-hand side is in fact the same as the familiar expression for the collision 
integral in a plasma. The:quantity (51.29) is obtained from the correlation function 
(p(t, r)5f.(0, 0)) by differentiation with respect to r followed by putting r= 0. 
Thus we find 


(= if.) = Í iklõg ôfa)ox dw PKI TY =— Í k im (ôg ôfa)ax dw PKI), (51.30) 


the latter expression being derived by means of (51.22). From (51.21), with (51.20) and 
(51.24), we have 


F 2 on as 
im (5¢ 5f2)ox = {- nk- (Sp) rag h jesto -k va) 








= 288» e fx- (ele 7, 2h) 
a fk (ith fa app x 


x (a —k. vp) d’p,. 5(w — kK . vq). 


Substitution of this in (51.30) easily converts (51.29) to the Balescu-Lenard 
collision integral (§ 47). 

In this proof, it may appear Strange that, to calculate the collision integral, it was 
sufficient to consider fluctuations in a collisionless plasma. This occurs because the 
important Fourier components of the electric field in collisions in plasmas are those 
with k = l/a > 1/1, so that collisions may be neglected. The situation here is exactly 
similar to that in the derivation of the Boltzmann transport equation (§ 16): equation 
(16.10) signifies the neglect of the influence of collisions on the pair correlation 
function. 


This is obtained from SP 2 (75.20), by dividing that expression into transverse and longitudinal parts, 
and replacing € in the two parts by &lw, k} and elw, k} respectively. 


CHAPTER V 


PLASMAS IN MAGNETIC FIELDS 


§52. Permittivity of a collisionless cold plasma 


THIS chapter deals with the properties of plasmas in an external magnetic field, 
which are said to be magnetoactive. By forcing the charged particles to move in 
helical paths along the lines of force, the magnetic field exerts a profound influence 
on the behaviour of the plasma. In particular, it affects the dielectric properties. 

Let us first recall some general properties of the permittivity tensor in the 
presence of a magnetic field with induction B (see ECM, §82). As when the field is 
absent, equation (28.6) is valid: 


Epl ~w, —k; B) = €3,(w, k; B). (52.1) 


According to Onsager’s principle, this tensor is symmetrical when the signs of the 
field and the wave vector are simultaneously changed: 


€op(, k; B) = €go(, — k; — B). (52.2) 


If the medium is invariant under spatial inversion (as is an equilibrium plasma), the €«g 
are even functions of k, and (52.2) becomes 


€ap(w, k; B) = Ega (Ww, k; —B). (52.2a) 


It must be emphasized, however, that this property occurs only in a medium in 
thermodynamic equilibrium, unlike (52.1), which follows from the definition of éag- 

In the general case, the tensor €g may be divided into an Hermitian part 
eag +e%,) and an anti-Hermitian part Heap — éža)- The latter determines the 
dissipation of the field energy in the medium, cf. (30.3). 

We shall begin the study of magnetoactive plasmas with the simple case of a 
“cold” collisionless plasma. The temperature of such a plasma is assumed to be so 
low that the thermal motion of the particles is negligible; the conditions for this will 
be formulated below. In this approximation, there is no spatial dispersion, and the 
permittivity depends only on the frequency of the electric field. There is also no 
dissipation, and the tensor éag is therefore Hermitian: 


€ap(w; B) = ef, (w; B). (52.3) 
From this and (52.1), it follows that 
€op(w; B) = €ga(—@; B). (52.4) 
217 
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Separating the Hermitian tensor into real and imaginary parts, €g = Eup + ie%s, We 
have from (52.2) and (52.3) 
€2p(@; B) = Ebalw; B) = €2p(; —B), } (52.5 
€cp(w; B) = —€fa(w; B) = —€%g(w; —B). 3) 


Thus, in a non-dissipative medium, the ei, are even functions of the field, and the 
ess are odd functions. 

We shall suppose that the anisotropy of the plasma is due only to the presence of 
a cgnstant and uniform magnetic field, whose induction within the plasma is 
denoted by Bo. In such a case, the general linear relation between the induction and 
strength of a weak monochromatic electric field is 


D= e, E+ (q €,)b(b. E) + igE x b, (52.6) 


where b = Bo/ Bo; €1, & and g are functions Of w and Bo. This relation is written in 
tensor form as Da = €apEp, where 


€ap = €1 80 + (q- €1)b.bg + IZCopyD,- (52.7) 


If the z-axis is taken along Bo, the components of this tensor are 


ee } (52.8) 


€xy = TEx = ig, Ex: = €y = 0. 


From the condition for the tensor (52.7) to be Hermitian, it follows that €1, € and g 
are real, and from (52.4) it follows that «_ and ey are even functions of the 
frequency, g an odd function. The expression (52.7) necessarily satisfies Onsager's 
principle. 

In weak fields the tensor éag must be expandable in integral powers of the vector 
Bo. Hence, as Bo 0, the coefficient e, tends to a finite limit, the permittivity in the 
absence of the magnetic field. The difference e_— ex Bo’, and g « Bo. 

The calculation of €g in this approximation can be made directly from the 
equations Of motion of particles in a variable field E and a constant field Bo, as in 
the derivation of (31.9). For example, for electrons 


m dyļdt = — eE — ev X Bc. (52.9) 


The velocity v varies with time in the same way (= e™“") as the field E. Neglecting 
the spatial variation of E in the region of motion of the particle, we have from 
(52.9) 


iwv = eE/m + ev X Bolinc. 


The solution of this algebraic vector equation contains terms parallel to E, b and 
E x b; if the coefficients in these terms are apppropriately chosen, we obtain 


____iew _ Whe _ ione } 2 
= oE w b(E . b) F Exby;, (52.10) 
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where wpe = eBolmc. The polarization P due to the motion of the electrons, and 
therefore the induction D, are related to the electron velocity by (29.4): 


—iwP = jp BoE = Sony. 


4a 


The ionic contribution to the polarization is calculated in the same way, and the 
two contributions are additive. The result is 


Q? Q? 
a= Sd Sa Sean Rae Ne 
02407 
eq = l-~ar (52.11) 
g WpeQe’ wei? 





~ wlw?’ whe) wlw wa) 
Here 
Wee = eByolmc, wa = zeBol Mc (52. 12) 


are the electron and ion Larmor frequencies;t the values of these parameters are 
an important characteristic of a magnetoactive plasma (they are the frequencies of 
rotation of charged particles in circular orbits in the magnetic field). 

The ratios 


wail pe = zm| M, OQ, = (zm MY”? (52.13) 


are small quantities. The ratio of the frequencies Q. and we, or Q; and wg, which 
depend on entirely different parameters (the plasma density, and the field By), may 
vary over a very wide range. 

The ion contribution to the permittivity of a magnetoactive plasma may, despite 
the large mass of the ions, be comparable with or even greater than the electron 
contribution at sufficiently low frequencies w. As w — 0, the two terms in g cancel, 
and g—0, as is easily seen by noting that 


Zope = OZlop (52. 14) 
because of the electrical neutrality of the plasma (N. = zN;). The two terms in g 
remain of the same order of magnitude when w ~ wp, and the ion part of g is 
negligible when w > wp- In the transverse permittivity ¢,, the two terms are 


comparable only in the range 


w~ wa(Mim)”? Pe (wpieoge)!”. 


TAIso called cycloiron frequencies or gyro-frequencies. 
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The ion contribution is negligible here only if 
w > (WBW) - (52.15) 


Lastly, in the longitudinal permittivity e (which contains the sum of Qc and 07) 
the ion part is always negligible. Incidentally, e} is independent of Bo because the 
field E has been assumed uniform: in crossed uniform fields, the magnetic field 
does not affect the motion of particles parallel to Bo. 

Let us finally consider the conditions for the above formulae to be applicable. In 
applying equation (52.9) to the motion of particles, we have neglected the spatial 
variation of E in the region where the particles are. The size of this region in the 
direction of the constant field By is given by the distance v;/w traversed by a 
particle moving with the mean thermal speed vr during the period of the variable 
field. In the directions perpendicular to Bo, the size of the region when w < wp is 
determined by 


rp ~ Urlwe, (52. 16) 


the radius of the circular orbits of particles moving with speed vr in the magnetic 
field By, called the Larmor radius of the particles. The approximation described 
above requires that these distances be small in comparison with those over which 
the field E varies in the relevant directions: 


trlk.|/o <1, vrkilwsg <1, (52.17) 


where k. = ks, and k,, are the components of the wave vector along and across the 
field By. These inequalities must be satisfied for each type of particle in the plasma. 

We shall see below that the frequency w must also not be too close to we, wni OF 
a multiple of these (the conditions (53.17)). Near such frequencies, the spatial 
dispersion has to be taken into account even if the conditions (52.17) are satisfied. 
As we shall see in §55, this eliminates the poles of the expressions (52.11) at 
W” = Whe, Whi- 


§53. The distribution function in a magnetic field 


The permittivity tensor in a collisionless magnetoactive plasma, with allowance 
for spatial dispersion, is calculated from the electron and ion distribution functions 
which are determined by the transport equation. 

All formulae will be written for the particular case of electrons. The transport 
equations for a collisionless plasma have been given in §27. For electrons, the 
equation is 


af, ,.af 


x f 
PE e(E+ vx Bic) T (53.1) 


Let the plasma be in a constant and uniform magnetic field Bo of any strength, 
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and a weak variable electromagnetic field in which 


E, BY « e'®-Fo0). (53.2) 
From Maxwell's equations, 


wB'[c =kx E. (53.3) 


We substitute in (53.1) B=Bo+B’, and express the distribution function as 
f = fot Sf, where fo is the stationary uniform distribution in the absence of the 
variable field; the small correction ôf depends On t and r in the same way (53.2) as 
the fields E and B’ to which it is proportional. Separating the zero-order and 
first-order terms (relative to the weak field) in the equation, we obtain? 


a 
Styx By=0, (53.4) 
ikv- oaf- Evam Pha ee feel yx ccx ED}. (53.5) 


Let v, and k, denote the components of the vectors v and k along the field Bo; v, 
and k,, the components in the plane perpendicular to Bo; ọ, the angle between v, 
and the plane of k, and Bo, measured in the direction of rotation of a corkscrew 
driven along By. The variables v, vı and ọ are cylindrical polar coordinates in 
y-space. In these variables, (53.5) becomes 


ilkan: + kv, cos @ - w)8f + os,a5flae = efe thy x ex £} -Afoldp. (53.6) 


From (53.4) it follows that dfo/dp =0, i.e. fo can be any function of p. and p, only: 


fo = folp:, Pi), (53.7) 


a result that is obvious for a collisionless plasma, since p, and p, are the variables 
not affected by the magnetic field. 
To simplify the formulae, we use the notation 


a =(k,v,—w)/wee, B =k vi /wpe, (53.8) 
Qlvz, v = 2 Oe [e+ vx kx Bp} (53.9) 
zy Vis Whe ap w . - 


If fo depends only on the electron energy e= p’/2m, the derivative dfo/dp= 
v dfolde, and its product with the second term in the braces is zero, so that 


=———~y.E. (53. 10) 


tIn a cold plasma, there was no need to take account of the Lorentz force exerted by the weak field 


B’, since it is of the second order of smallness when the intrinsic movement of the particles (in the 
absence of the field) is neglected. 
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With this notation, (53.6) becomes 


ddflae + i(a + B cos Pdf = Qle); (53.11 


the arguments v, and v, of Q are omitted. The solution is 
ôf = oe laetB sing) f eilae'tB sin PQl) dg’ 
Cc 


or, with the change of variable of integration @' = @ — 7, 


7 e o 5 
Sf = e 8 aa | eB sinte—7)-iar Oy, — 7) dt. 


The constant C is determined by the condition that the function ôf be periodic in 
g with the period 27. Since the integrand and the coefficient of the integral are 
periodic in o, this condition is satisfied if the limits of integration are independent 
of ọ, for which we must take C =œ or C =—œ. The choice between these two 
possibilities is decided by the Landau contour rule (29.6): the integration is to be 


taken with w >w +i0, ie. a a—i0. Such an integral is convergent only with 
C =}. The final result is 


ôf = e 8 sing in e? di a - T) dt 
0 
= f exp{— iar — 2iß cosl — 37) sin 41}Q(ọ — 7) dr. (53.12) 
0 


In the limit Bp 0, this should become (29.2). To take the limit, we note that for 
a > | the important range in the integral is 7 < |. Then sin(g — 7) ~ sin g — 7 cos 9, 
and the integral becomes 


8f = Ql) [eter dr 


= Qto) | expf-ir e} ar, 


WBe 


Taking the integral with w > w + i0, we obtain 


of = Quz.li(k . v— w), (53.13) 


the required result. 

If the field frequency is equal to the Larmor frequency wsge or a multiple of it, we 
have simple or multiple cyclotron resonance (of the electrons). To study the 
dielectric properties of the plasma near such resonances, a different method of 


tThis conclusion depends on the sign of w in ihe exponent. For ions, the charge ~e is replaced by ze, 
so Ihat wee > ~ws. Then a >a +i0 when w > w +10, and C would have to be taken as ~~. 
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solving equation (53.11) is convenient, based on expanding the function sought in a 
Fourier series with respect to the variable gy. 
With the substitution 
f = e Bsineg (53.14) 
in (53.11), we obtain for g the equation 


dglag + iag aa ef sine O(v,, vi, y)- 


The solution is sought as a Fourier series 


g= D e™g(vn v1) (53.15) 


and the coefficients g, are found to be 


gs = Qila +s), 


Q, (vz v4) = z f eB sins) O(p,, vi, 7) dt. (53. 16) 


The expansion (53.15) automatically makes êf a periodic function of g. 

First of all, the expression of ôf as the series (53.14), (53.15) allows an 
immediate formulation of the conditions for spatial dispersion to be negligible. The 
wave number appears in the terms of the series through the parameters 


B=kyiv Jog, ats = —(w— sws — k,v,)/op. 


The permittivity of the plasma is determined by the distribution function at speeds 
v~ vr. The wave number does not appear in this function if 


kiv, & wsp, lo — sws| > |k-|vr- (53.17) 
The first inequality (53.17), and the second one with s = 0, are the same as the 
conditions (52.17). We see that, as well as these conditions, the frequency w must 
not be too close to any of the cyclotron resonances. 


In the neighbourhood of these resonances, the distribution function can be 
represented by a single term of the Fourier series under certain conditions, namely 


|k,|vr < Wp, lo = nws] < WB, (53. 18) 


where n is any of the numbers 0, +1, +2... It is easily seen that the nth term in the 
expansion (53.15) is then large compared with the others: 


Bn ~ Q,.g/(|kvr| + lw , nws) > Qr, 


whereas g, © Q, for s#n (since |Swg — w| = wp). Retaining this one term, we find 
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for the electron distribution function 





_ pn Wee expli{ne — (kiv ilwee) sin o} 
ôf = Qn i[k,v, ~ (w — nope] 


2 


(53.19) 
Qn = z- T exp[— i{n7 — (kivi lwpe) sin T}Q(v:z Vi, 7) dT. 


The dependence of the distribution function on the angle ọ is given explicitly by 
this formula. In particular, when n = 0 and k,->0, the distribution is independent of 
gy. The source of this property is evident from the condition w < wga i.e. (53.18) 
with n = 0: the Larmor rotation frequency is much greater than the field variation 
frequency, and this “averages” the distribution frequency over the angle of 
rotation.* 


§54. Perniittivity of a magnetoactive Maxwellian plasma 


The electron contribution to the permittivity tensor is calculated from the 
distribution function by means of the formula 


Eag ~ Òu e 
P, = Soo Pet =é va df d'p (54.1) 


and the ion contribution is similar with —ze instead of e. For a Maxwellian plasma, 
the integration over d’p in this expression can be carried out explicitly. 
The function ôf is given by the integral (53.12), and from the definition (53.10) 


Q =- (CE. viwpeT ) fo. (54.2) 


We can rewrite the integral more compactly by using instead of k = (k,,k,) and 
E = (E., E,) the vectors 


K = (k,z, 2k, sini7), E=(E,,E,), (54.3) 


where k, is k, turned through 47 in the plane perpendicular to Bo, and Ë, is E, 
turned through 7. Then ôf becomes 





f=- € [ exp{ + (wr -K. fate Ë -vdr, 


Toge 


where fo(p) is the Maxwellian distribution function. 


+The relevant arguments are given more fully for an analogous situation in § I. 
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This expression is substituted in (54.1), and the variable of integration p= mv is 
changed according to 


v=u—iKT/mog. 
The integration over d’u is elementary, and the result is 


ieN, f” 


MWWBe Jo 





= T z iot KT 
(È - Wie í K)k) exp|- = ] dz. (54.4) 


Wpe 2Mw he 


According to the definition (54.3), 
K? = k2774+ 4k,’ sin? iz. 


By writing (54.4) in components, we find the components of the tensor €.g. The 
coordinate axes are chosen as follows: z along Bo, x along k,, and y along By Xk 
(Fig. 15). A simple calculation gives 


ô ine f7 ex {i 2 
€ap T Op = K T 
f d WWBe JO ep p WBe 


+i0 








Uke ret? — 2k? rhe sin? tr} dr, (54.5) 


where 
Kx = COS 7 — (kirge) sin? 7, 
Kyy = COS 7 + 4(Ky ree) sin’ $r, 


Ka = l— (kreyr, 


; a (54.6) 
Kxy = — Ky = —Sin 7 + 2(Kyrpe)” sin T Sin’ 37, 
Ka = Key = —k:kirbeT sin 7, 
Kyz = ~ Kzyy= —2kKirbeT sin? jT; 


IBe = UtelWpe is the electron Larmor radius. 





Fic. 15. 
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The equations 
Ery = Eys Erz = Er, yz  T Erys (54.7) 


are evident as follows: with fixed coordinates, Onsager’s principle gives €,g(Bo) = 
€ga(—Bo), and with the above choice of axes tied to the directions of Bo and k, the 
y-and z-axes are reversed when By—>—Bpo. With these axes, therefore, 


Exy (Bo) = = €yx C Bo) , 
€xz (Bo) = ~€zx (- Bo) > (54.8) 
€yz (By) = Ezy (—Bo) - 


Now Bọ, (the direction of the z-axis) is a pseudovector; k; and ByXk, (the 
directions of the x-and the y-axis) are true vectors. Hence, because of the 
requirement of invariance under inversion of the coordinates, the components €: and 
€,., Which contain one suffix z, must be odd functions of Bo, and all other components 
must be even functions. Hence equations (54.8) imply (54.7). 

Because of the relations (54.7), the Hermitian and anti-Hermitian parts of the 
various components e.g = €4g + icap are differently expressed in terms of their real 
and imaginary parts. The division into Hermitian and anti-Hermitian parts is 
expressed by the sum 


: ; Sy 
€x iey €x iex €y icx 
dia > x ad r 
(eap) = | —iezy Ey ieg] + |e iey ey] > (54.9) 
Ex ~ie% €x 1€x, Ey ie ze 


Although all the calculations have been made for the electron part of the 
permittivity, exactly similar formulae are valid for the ion contribution. The change 
to the latter is made by putting Qe, Vre > Qi, vn and wee—>—wp, and simultaneously 
changing the upper limit of the integral in (54.5) to —œ; see the third footnote to 
§53. Then, with the change of the variable of integration 7— — 7, we return to the 
previous expressions (54.5), (54.6) with Qi, v7, wai instead of Qe, Vre wae, and a 
change in sign of «,, and K, Thus the rule for going from the electron contribution 
to the ion contribution to the permittivity is to replace the electron parameters by 
ion parameters and at the same time to change the sign of the components ey and 


yz 


§55. Landau damping in magnetoactive plasmas 


When the thermal movement of plasma particles is taken into account, the tensor 
€ap acquires an anti-Hermitian part. In a collisionless plasma, since there is no true 
dissipation of energy, this part of the tensor is due to Landau damping. 

We have seen in §30 that the mechanism of Landau damping depends on the 
transfer of electromagnetic field energy to particles moving in phase with the wave: 
the damping involves particles for which w=k.y, i.e. the component of the 
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velocity v in the direction of k is equal to the phase velocity w/k of the wave. In a 
magnetoactive plasma, this condition is somewhat altered: the components of the 
particle velocity and the wave phase velocity along the constant field By must be 
equal: 


vk, = w. (55.1) 


This is because the motion of the particle transversely to Bo is in circles and cannot 
involve any systematic transfer of energy from the field to the particle: if the 
particle moves in phase with the wave and gains energy from it in One part of the 
circle, a similar amount of energy will be transferred from the particle to the field in 
the opposite part of the circle. 

In a magnetoactive plasma, however, there is a further mechanism of collision- 
less dissipation, due to the Larmor rotation of the particles. In coordinates moving 
with the particle at speed v, along the field Bo, the particle moves in a circular orbit 
with frequency wg. Such a particle is electrodynamically an oscillator radiating at 
frequency ws (synchrotron radiation). When an o-cillator is placed in a variable 
external field, it absorbs at this frequency. The electromagnetic wave frequency in 
coordinates moving relative to the plasma is modified by the Doppler effect and is 
w' = w—k,v,. The particles concerned in the absorption are therefore those for 
which 


w — kw, = wp. 


If k, =0, the wave field is uniform in the directions transverse to Bo, i.e. the 
stimulating force on the oscillator is independent of the latter’s coordinates. Under 
these conditions, the oscillator absorbs only at its frequency wp. If, however, 
k, #0, the stimulating force depends on the coordinates of the oscillator, and so 
there is absorption at multiple frequencies also, i.e. when 


w — kw, = nwg, (55.2) 


where n is any positive or negative integer. This mechanism of dissipation is called 
Landau cyclotron damping; the cyclotron resonance is simple (n = +1) or multiple, 
according to the value of n. 

Thus there can be considerable damping in frequency ranges for which 


lo — nøos| £ |k|vr, n=0,+1,+2,..., (55.3) 


the value n =0 corresponding to the condition (55.1). These resonance absorption 
lines exist at the electron and ion frequencies wre and wg. 

Mathematically, the conditions (55.1) and (55.2) correspond to the poles, at these 
points, of the various terms in the Fourier-series expansion (53.14)~—(53.16) of the 
distribution function. The anti-Hermitian parts of the tensor ep arise from the 
residues when the poles in the integral (54.1) are avoided by Landau’s rule. The pass- 
age to the limit By 0 is mathematically peculiar. Ina magnetic field, the pole values v, 
(for a given k,) form a discrete sequence determined by equation (55.2). As the field 
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decreases, the poles come closer together, and in the limit By = 0 the pole values v, 
depend not on a discrete number n but on the continuous parameter k,.v., in 
accordance with the condition 


w=k.v= kv, +k. vo 


as shown in going from (53.12) to (53.13). 
Let us calculate, as an example, the permittivity tensor in the region of a simple 
(n = 1) electron cyclotron resonance. We shall also suppose that 


|k-|trelope <1, ky vredope <1. (55.4) 


Then it is sufficient to use for the distribution function just one term of the Fourier 
series—the expression (53.19), corresponding to the given value of n. Because of 
the second condition (55.4), this function can be expanded in powers of k,. When 
= 1, only the zero-order term need be taken in such an expansion, since cyclotron 
absorption at the frequency wee does not require the external field to be non- 
uniform in the xy-plane. 
Thus we write the distribution function as 





Sf = wae 55.5 
j Quik, a (w oe Wae)} ý ( i ) 
with 

= is efo an -i7 

Qı = QnTwp. f E.ve" dr. 
Writing 
E. v = Ew, cos 7 + Ep, sin 7 + E,v,, 
and carrying out the integration, we obtain 
zai at 
Qı Ton fo(E, — iE,). (55.6) 


With this distribution function, the polarization vector (54.1) has only x- and 
y-components. After the integration over v, dv, dọ, they are 


eee apy EN., fm \'? fe me’) dv, 
Been thy (EEE) > nk: (ser) [_cxo( 2T ) v,—(@ — wn)lk, ~i0 spn ky” 








An integral of this form can be expressed in terms of the function F defined by 
(31.3). We obtain finally as the components of the perniittivity tensort 


Sen hk -eiro 
Exx Eyy Ey 2w lw — wee) 207 k,| 55.7) 
V ( 


Gz—1 = ez =é =l. 


*The pole v: = (w ~ wpe)lk: is passed below or above, according to the sign of kz; this is the reason for 
the presence of the modulus of k: in the argument of F. 
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The anti-Hermitian part of this tensor, which describes the damping, is 








” au 1 TPO w — Wee : 
Exx = Eyy = Exy Pralk Jor exp{- ( 204, fs l. (55.8) 


The Hermitian part, in the immediate neighbourhood of w = wpe, has the form 


€x l= ey—-l=— ey Q lw — wee)l Zov tek, (55.9) 
lw — wee! vre|k,| < 1. 
At the point w = wne itself, this part passes through zero and changes sign. We see 
here how the inclusion of spatial dispersion removes the poles of tue permittivity 
(52.11) of a cold plasma: the discontinuous variation shown by the broken line in 
Fig. 16 is replaced by the continuous line.t 





Fic. 16. 


In the limit |k,] +0, the expression (55.8) reduces to a delta function: 
Ere = Cy = Ely > (7,12) 5(w ~ wae): (55.10) 


when w — wae £ 0, (55.8) is Zero in the limit, and the integral of this function over dw 
is 707/2w for any value of k.. The significance of the result is clear: in the absence 
of spatial dispersion (k > 0), the width of the absorption line tends to zero, and 
damping occurs only when w coincides exactly with wee. Formula (55.10) may be used 
in place of (55.8) in expressions integrated with respect to w. 

The formula (55.10) can also be derived directly from the expressions (52.11) for 
the permittivity of a cold plasma, by means of Landau’s avoidance rule, according 


tThe expression (55.7) does not have the property (52.1), of course, which would occur only if the 
absorption line near w = ~wpe were Considered as well as that near w = wne 


PK 10-P 
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to which the frequency w at a pole is to be taken as w + i0. Thus the pole factors in 
(52.11) are really to be understood as follows: 





1 l 1 - l | 
os Dok [<2 w t+ wp + i0]’ 
and according to the rule (29.8) 


Aespa ee reer ee (55.11) 
Be 


z z 
wW” — W Be w'- WR 2 





Making this change in (52.11), we obtain (55.10). 

When k, = 0 (i.e. k L Bo), there is no Landau damping in a magnetoactive plasma: 
the speed of the particles no longer appears in (55.1) and (55.2), and these 
conditions cannot be satisfied except when w coincides exactly with some nwp.t 
This property is due to the non-relativistic approximation; in a relativistic plasma, 
the Landau (cyclotron) damping can occur even when k, =0. The frequency of 
rotation round the direction of Bo for a relativistic charged particle with energy e is 


wmc le = wg V (1 — v7Ic?), 


with wg defined as before. This value is to be used in place of ws on the right-hand side 
of the condition (55.2). In particular, for k, =Q we have 


w = nwgV(1- vc); (55.12) 


to allow this condition to be satisfied, it is necessary only that w < nws- 

Landau damping in a magnetoactive relativistic plasma can occur even in the 
limit k0 (unlike the cases of a magnetoactive non-relativistic plasma and a 
relativistic plasma with no magnetic field). It is due to particles in simple cyclotron 
resonance with a uniform variable field—the condition (55.12) with n = l—and 
therefore exists at frequencies w < wg; see Problem 2. 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLEM I. Find the permittivity tensor for a magnetoactive plasma at w © jk:|vre; the conditions 
(55.4) also are assumed satisfied. 

Soturion. In the zero-order approximation with respect to the small parameter kivrdwge the 
distribution function for this case (the s = 0 term in the Fourier series (53.14), (53.15)) is 


Sf = Qowndi(kev: ~ w), 


where 








tIn the limit Bop 0, the damping of course reappears because of electrons that satisfy the condition 
w=k.v=ky.vy. 
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With this function ôf, the polarization vector P is in the z-direction, and the only non-zero component of 
the tensor Eep — Sep is 


1 4ne? folp)v2 dp 
oT J} kw.-w —i0° 





Ez 





After the identical transformation 


w 


v= Ekv — ww + k 


vz, 
the integral of the first term over dp: gives zero, and the second term yields the result 


Qè 
€z- l = prg [FV klor) + 1}. 


The imaginary part of this is 


2 2 
en = -me -expl w?2k vt). 
2 [ke U Te 

PROBLEM 2. Find the anti-Hermitian part of the permittivity tensor for an ultra-relativistic mag- 
netoactive electron plasma in the limit k > 0. 

SOLUTION. In the relativistic case, the transport equation (53.5) remains unchanged, but in the 
transformation to (53.6) the relativistic relation p= ev/c” (where e€ is the elcctron energy) in place of 
p= my replaces wpe by wsemc’je; the subsequent formulae in §53, with this change, then remain valid. 

When k=0, damping arises only from the simple cyclotron resonance. Hence, to calculate the 
anti-Hermitian part of €ap, it is sufficient to take the term with s = I in (53.14) and (53.15). Analogously to 
(55.5) and (55.6), we find 


: 2 
iepic“e" fo 


èf = ~ 2Te(w ~- wreme 


e) (Ex — iEy). 
The ultra-relativistic (T > mc’) function fo ist 


fo= (Nec 8aT yen", 
The polarization vector is calculated as 
P= É | eios a'r, 
where d’p is to be expressed as p* dp do = pe de dolc’. The integration over do, with cp = (€? ~ mc‘), 
gives 
€x l= ey — | = fey 


i a 
_— Qm (2 = m?c eT de 

Sia iri —, 
12w T” jm? €- wpm jo +i0 





The integral has an imaginary part if the pole € = wamc?jw lies in the range of integration, i.e. if w < wpe- 
In this case the final result is 
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§56. Electromagnetic waves in a magnetoactive cold plasma 


We can derive a general equation giving the dependence of the frequency on the 
wave vector (the dispersion relation) for free monochromatic waves propagating in 
a medium with any dielectric tensor €,g(«, Kk). 


tIn this expression, the normalization factor is written with ultra-relativistic accuracy; we cannot put 
€ = cp, on account of the subsequent integration with respect to p from 0 to œ. 
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For an electromagnetic field whose dependence on the time and coordinates is 
given by exp(— iwt + ik. r), Maxwell's equations (28.2) becomet 


kxE=oB/c, kxB=—oD/c, (56.1) 
k.B=0, k.D=0. (56.2) 
Sukstitution of the first equation (56.1) in the second gives 
w "Dic? = —k x (k x E) = Ek’ —k(k . E). 
or in components 
E,k?- kakgEg = w’ Dade = w EagEplc’. (56.3) 


The condition for these linear homogeneous equations to be compatible is the 
vanishing of the determinant: 


|k Sag — kaka — welel =0. (56.4) 


This is the required dispersion relation.t For a given (real) k, it determines the 
frequencies w(k) (in general complex), i.e. the eigenvibration spectrum of the 
medium. In the general case where frequency dispersion and spatial dispersion are 
present, equation (56.4) defines an infinity of branches of the function w(k). 

Let us consider electromagnetic waves in a magnetoactive cold plasma whose 
permittivity tensor is given by (52.7) and (52.11).§ Since this tensor is Hermitian, 
the values of k?c?/w* determined by (56.4) are obviously real. 

In the absence of spatial dispersion, €,, depends only on w, and the dispersion 
relation (56.4) is therefore algebraic with respect to k. Expansion of the deter- 
minant gives by a simple calculation|| 


A(kc/w) + B(kc/w)?+C =0. (56.5) 
where 
A= €agKak gl k?” =e Sin’ +eco h =q, (56.6) 
B = —e, e(l + cos’ 6) — (e,?— g’ sin’ 6, (56.7) 
C= e(e,’— g’), (56.8) 


and 6 is the angle between k and Bo. For given values of w and 6, equation (56.5) 


+The variable magnetic field B of the wave is not to be confused with the constant field Bo 

+Called in crystal optics the Fresnel equation. 

§Electromagnetic waves in a magnetoactive cold plasma were first studied (the role of ions being 
neglected) by E. V. Appleton (1928) and H. Lassen (1927). 

In which it is convenient to take one of ihe coordinate planes, say xz. to pass through Bo and k. 
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yields two values of k?, so that in general two types of wave can propagate in the 
plasma.t 

Let us first consider the cases of wave propagation exactly along (6 = 0) and 
exactly across (0 = $r) the magnetic field. These have special features. 

When 6 = 0, the roots of the dispersion relation are 





2 2 2 
(=) TOET La (56.9) 
wlw wg) wlw F wp) 

It is easy to see from (56.3) that these waves are transverse (E, = 0} and circularly 
polarized (E,/E, = +1). The infinity of (56.9) at w = wpe Or w = wpi corresponds to 
resonance: the frequency and direction of rotation of the vector E coincide with 
those of the Larmor rotation of the electrons or ions. Figure 17 shows, as an 








Fic. 17. 


illustration, the approximate variation of n’ =(ck/w)’ with w. As w 20, the values 
of n’ tend to the limit 1+ 0?/w}; = 1 + c?/u,?, where wp; is neglected in comparison 
with wg; ua is defined by (56.18) below. The propagation of undamped waves 
corresponds, of course, only to those parts of the curves (shown by continuous 
lines in Fig. 17) for which n?> 0. 

When 6=0, equation (56.5) is satisfied also if e= 0, corresponding to ordinary 
longitudinal plasma waves whose frequency w ~ Q, is independent of k. 

“When 6 = 4x, the two roots of the dispersion relation are 


(cklw)? =e, (ck/w)’ = e,- gles. (56.10) 


tThe waves concerned are usually distinguished as ordinary and extraordinary. These terms do not, 
however, mean the same thing here as in the Optics of uniaxial crystals; neither of the waves behaves 
like a wave in an isotropic medium. 
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The first corresponds to a wave with dispersion relation independent of Bo: 
w? = e k++. 


This is a transverse wave (E L k) and is linearly polarized, with E || Bo. The second 
root (56.10) corresponds to a wave with E L By and having both longitudinal and 
transverse components relative to k. If the frequency is so high that the ion 
contribution to €g is negligible, namely w > (wp-g;)"”, the condition (52.15), then in 
this wavet 





(ety = 1 -2e(w?= 02) (56.11) 


w wHo- we QA j 


In the general case of any angle 0 (not zero or 47), we note first of all that for 
each value there exist frequencies for which the coefficient A in (56.5) becomes 
zero: 


= €, Sin? 0 + @cos’ 6 


_ +05 


2 2 
=1 5 cos? 0- | Me n 
w 


auk torir | sie? 6=0. (56.12) 
If the frequencies given by this equation, called the plasma resonance frequencies, 
are such as to satisfy also the “slowness” condition w <kc, then from §32 they 
correspond to longitudinal characteristic oscillations of the plasma. The vanishing 
of the coefficient of k* in equation (56.5), which is quadratic in k’, signifies that one 
of its roots becomes infinite; as A—>0, the roots are ~C/B and —B/A. 

Equation (56.12) is cubic in w? and has three real roots. These are easily 
determined by using the fact that Q;/Q. and waiwge are small. Two are found by 
neglecting the ion contribution in (56.12): 


wi SAQ + Whe) + (A? + Wie) — 40.205 Cos? 0)”. (56.13) 


The ions must, however, be taken into account in the range w = wz; where the third 
root lies; for this root, we easily find 


w7 ~ w5i(1—(zm]/M) tan’ 6), (56.14) 


assuming that Q. >w,; Formulae (56.13) and (56.14) for w.(6) and w(0) are 
inapplicable when 9 is so close to fr that cos 0 <m/M. In this range, 


wr = Wih = 03(07 + OW + Whe), 
(56.15) 


wr = 073; cos? O(A? + whe). 
The role of the ions is not negligible for either w or wz. 


ĦtPlasma oscillations in which the ions play no part are called high-frequency oscillations, and those in 
which the influence of the ions is important are called low-frequency oscillations. 
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Figure 18 shows diagrammatically the dependence of the frequencies w1, wz w3 
on the angle 6.t The curves of w,(@) and 6) nowhere intersect. They respectively 
begin at 6 = 0 from the higher and lower of the frequencies Q, and wge At 0 = br, 
they reach the respective values 


on = (Q? + whe)” (56.16) 


An 





max { Qe, we.) 


min (Le, wy, 





8-0 Q=17/2 
Fic. 18. 


and w. The frequencies w,, and wz are Called respectively the upper and lower 
hybrid frequencies. When Q? > w beland so certainly Q? > wh), wn = (wpewgi)!”. 
The position of the frequencies w,, w2, w largely determines the con figuration of the 
various branches of the spectrum governed by the dispersion relation (56.5). Being 
quadratic in (ck/w)’, ithas two roots for given w and 6. If we follow the variation and the 
infinities of these roots as functions of w for a fixed 6, we easily obtain Fig. 19, which 
shows the functions diagrammatically. The points of intersection with the abscissa 
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tit may be noted immediately that oscillations wiih the frequency w3 exist in practice only in a narrow 
range of angles close to Sar. At other angles, they are strongly damped by the cyclotron absorption at 
simple ion resonance. 
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axis are given by C = 0, i.e. «= 0 or €,’ = g°. Their position is independent of 0, and 
one of them, corresponding to q = 0, is always w ~ Qe 
The spectrum of characteristic oscillations for a magnetoactive cold plasma thus 
has a total of five branches. Two of these (I and Il in Fig. 19) reach the low-frequency 
oscillation region; the limiting values (as w — 0) of the phase velocity in these branches 
are 
(wlk) = ual cos 6/0 + u2fc?)'”, 
(olki = nalll + ualc)”, Gedy) 
where 
ta = CwplO; = Bol(4a0N;M Y” (56.18) 


is Called the Alfvén velocity. The expressions (56.17) are easily found from (56.5) by 
using the limiting values 


€,=1+uIc?, q=—-02/w’, &~O. 


When u4 <c, the phase velocities (56.17) are respectively u,|cos 0| and u4. These 
limiting values correspond to waves which exist in a cold plasma in accordance 
with the ordinary equations of magnetic fluid dynamics (see ECM, §52); the 
spectrum of hydromagnetic waves has three branches, in all of which w(k) is linear 
but in general depends on the direction of k: 


(alk)? = ug? cos? 6, 
(wk)? = Hu + ug? + ((u2 + uy’)? — 4u?ug cos? oJ}, (56.19) 


(wlk)? =u} + uy? [(u} + us?) — 4ueu,? cos’ 01}, 


where u, is the speed of sound calculated formally from the adiabatic com- 
pressibility of the medium. The phase velocity of the first branch, called Alfvén 
waves, is exactly the same as the limiting value for the first branch (56.17). In order 
to go to the limit of a cold plasma in the second formula, we must put i, = 0, since 
in a gas u, ~(T/M)"”. Then (wlk), corresponding to fast magnetosonic waves, is 
equal to the limiting value of (w/k)u. The third branch, with (wlk), (slow mag- 
netosonic waves), has a velocity which tends to zero as u,— 0, and therefore does 
not appear in a cold plasma. The assumption of a cold plasma enables us to neglect 
the thermal spread of ion velocities and to describe them in terms of fluid 
mechanics even in the absence of collisions. The condition ua <c justifies neglec- 
ting the displacement currents in the equations of magnetic fluid dynamics. 

In the opposite case of high frequencies, the phase velocities of two branches 
(IV and V) tend to w/k = c, corresponding to transverse high-frequency waves in an 
isotropic plasma, as we should expect, since the magnetic field plays no part when 
w > Wpe- 

Lastly, let us consider the interesting case of waves which can exist when 
Q. > wee; the resonance frequency is then w= wpe cos. We shall take the 
frequency range intermediate (on branch H) between w, and w= wpi, defined by 


wp EW ZwB 608 8, w EN Jorge. (56.20) 
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The condition w > wp; enables the ion contribution to g to be neglected, and from 
the condition w < wpe we have 


Gy = ig = ~10,/wwge- (56.21) 


With the conditions (56.20), we also have q> g >e. 
The required solution of the dispersion relation is found more directly by writing 
the latter as 


keg — Kak € ‘yp —(w7/07)5a,| = 0, (56.22) 
p Y B B 


changing from the tensor €,g in (56.4) to its inverse (i.e. expressing E in terms of D 
in equations (57.3)). The components of the inverse tensor are 


=e 2 = E = ee | 
E 5E y ~~ele’, € a= Ie, € y 5TE 


yx ~ ile, 


and the largest of these is €` '„. Neglecting the other components, and taking the 
xz-plane to be that of By and k, we obtain the dispersion relation 


—w°lc? ikZ/g di 
-ikèlg  —w?Jc? , 
whence 
w = kehon NA) |cos ol 
= cB,|\cos 6|k7/4eN.. (56.23) 


These are called helicon waves;t they are of purely clectron origin. 
The name of these waves arises from the nature of their polarization. The 
equation k - D = 0 (56.2) gives, with the above choice of coordinate axcs, 


D, sin 6+ D, cos 0 =0. (56.24) 
From equations (56.3) written as 
[ke Nag — kakye yp 1Dp = (w7Ic?)D., (56.25) 
we find D, =~ilcos 6|D,. In the same approximation (i.e. retaining only €7',, 
among all the e7',g), the electric field of the wave lies entirely in the xy plane, 
which is perpendicular to Bo: E, = €~',,D, = 0. The other field components are 
E,=e'yD,, B= eh ».D, =e! Dy, 
and from (56.24) 
E, = i|cos 6|E,. (56.26) 


tIn geophysical applications, whistlers. 
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Thus the wave is elliptically polarized in the plane perpendicular to Bo; when 
0 =4n, the polarization becomes linear. In coordinates ¢y¢ with the {-axis parallel 
to k, 


E; = -ilos 6l „ E, = Ę; tan 6. (56.27) 


The vector E describes a circular cone about the direction of k- 

The expression (56.21) for €y has a simple physical significance. When we, > w, 
together with the condition (52.17) kivrelwpe = kirge <1, which is everywhere 
assumed Satisfied, we can suppose that the transverse (relative to Bo) motion of the 
electrons takes place in a constant and uniform field E. When a charge moves in 
constant and uniform crossed fields E and Bo, its mean transverse velocity (the 
electric drift velocity) is 


vy = cE x Bol Bo’; (56.28 
) 


see Fields, §22. This corresponds to (56.21). Thus helicon waves are associated 
with the electric drift of electrons in the plasma. 


§57. Effect of thermal motion on clectromagnetic wave propagation in 
magnetoactive plasmas 


When the thermal motion of the particles is taken into account, the dispersion 
relation in general becomes transcendental, and yields an infinite number of 
branches of the function w(k). The vast majority of these oscillations are, however, 
strongly damped. Only in exceptional cases is the damping so weak that the 
oscillations can be propagated as waves. These cases include, first of all, the waves 
considered in §56, for which the thermal motion causes (if the conditions (52.17) 
and (53.17) are satisfied) only small corrections to the dispersion relation, and a 
small Landau damping rate. 

We have seen, however, that for waves in cold plasmas there are frequency 
ranges in which the ratio ck/w becomes indefinitely large (the neighbourhoods of 
plasma resonances). But as k >œ the conditions (52.17) are certainly violated, so 
that it becomes necessary to take account of the thermal motion. We shall now 
show that doing so, even as a small correction to the permittivity, eliminates the 
divergence of the roots of the dispersion relation, and generates some qualitatively 
new properties of the plasma oscillation spectrum (B. N. Gershman, 1956). As we 
shall see, the conditions for the Landau damping to be exponentially small may still 
be satisfied, so that the anti-Hermitian part of eg is still negligible. We shall take 
the particular case of the neighbourhood of high-frequency plasma resonances, 
where it is sufficient to include the thermal motion of the electrons only. 

The correction terms in €g are proportional to (kv7.)?.t Similar corrections arise 
in the coefficients A, B, C in the dispersion relation (56.5). To investigate just the 


tThey are derived from the first-order terms in the expansion of the integrand in (54.5) in powers of 
kh 


vm 
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divergent root of this equation, it is sufficient to include the correction terms in the 
coefficient A only, which vanishes at the resonance point in the absence of the 
corrections. 

In the neighbourhood of the resonance frequency w, (say), we write this 
coefficient as 


A = a,(w — w) ~ Aj,(v7ek/ 1)’. (57.1) 


The second term is the correction due to the thermal motion.The coefficients a, and 
Ar are taken at the point w = w, so that they are independent of the variable w (but 
of course depend on the direction of k, i.e. on the angle 6). Putting œ = w, also in 
the coefficients B and C, and denoting the resulting values by B, and C,, we obtain 
as the dispersion relation in the neighbourhood of the resonance frequency 


lalo — w1) — Air(viele\(kelan) kcl) + B(ke/w,)’ +C, = 0. (57.2) 
We are concerned with the root of this equation which as vre > 0 becomes 
(kc/w,)’ ~ — BJa,(w — w), 
w — w = —B,w"/a,c7k?. (57.3) 


Since (kc/w,)’ in this solution is large, the term C, which does not contain the large 
quantity is to be omitted from (57.2) in finding the solution. Then we have the 
dispersion relation 


wT (Airla (kore @1)? — (B,la,)(alke). (57.4) 


Here two cases are to be distinguished according to the sign of A,, (a, and B, are 
always positive).t 

In Fig. 20, the continuous curve shows the dispersion relation (57.4) for Ay, >0. 
The curve meets the abscissa axis att 


k? = (wi Cvr) V (BA Air)- (57.5) 


AS vre > 0, this point moves to infinity on the right, and we come back to the curve 
corresponding to the dispersion relation (57.3) for a cold plasma (shown by the 
broken curve in Fig. 20). 

The allowance for thermal motion thus causes the oscillation spectrum branch to 
be extended into the range w > w. In the limit of zero external field, it is this part 
of the branch which corresponds to ordinary longitudinal plasma oscillations: in the 
absence of the field, B,=0, the frequency w, coincides with Q., and the whole 


*It is easily seen from (56.6) and (56.7) that B, is positive: eliminating ey by means of the condition 
A= 0, we find B, = e,’ tan’? 0 + g’ sin? @ > 0. From the expressions (56.6) for A and (52.11) for e, and q it 
follows that 3AJðw > 0, and therefore a, = (@A/8w)u-«, is positive. 

For this value of k, the ratio kvrełwi contains (vrdc)'?, and is therefore small. This is the 
above-mentioned condition for the Landau damping to be small. 
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curve of w — Q, as a function of k? becomes a straight line from the origin, whose 
equation is the same as (32.5).T 

When thermal motion is neglected, the oscillations in plasma reSonances are 
longitudinal. This property does not in general occur when spatial dispersion is 
taken into account: A = e€qyk,kglk? = & becomes a function of k, and the condition 
&=0 for the oscillations to be longitudinal is incompatible with relation given 
by the dispersion relation between the same variables w, k and 6. Both at the 
plasma resonance points themselves, which cease to be distinctive, and near them, 
the waves remain almost longitudinal, however: since A is small and the wave is 
slow (wlkc is small), the transverse component E” is small in comparison with E”, 
according to (32.10). 

Let us now turn to the case A,, <0. Figure 21 shows how w — w, varies with k in 


w-wh 








Fic. 21. 


tFor this reason, the waves which (in a magnetoactive plasma) correspond to the upper part of the 
continuous curve in Fig. 20 are usually called plasma waves, in contrast to the ordinary or extraordinary 
waves corresponding to the lower part of the curve. This terminology is conventional, however: there is 
really just one branch of Oscillations, whose point of intersection with the abscissa axis (w = w1) has no 
distinctive feature. 
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this case. The curve does not enter the region w > w,, but has a maximum at the 
point 


k? oad (w2/cvre)(B,/|A,,))", @— Wy; = (2v7/a,c)((A1|/B,)'”. (57.6) 


When vre — 0, this point moves to infinity on the right, at the same time approach- 
ing the abscissa axis, and we again return to the form (57.3). 

As a further example, let us consider the transverse waves near electron 
cyclotron resonance, propagating along the magnetic field. When thermal motion is 
neglected, the dispersion relation for these waves is given by (56.9) with the lower 
signs, and in the neighbourhood of w = wget 


w = well —Qelk 20) (57.7) 


with kc <(,; the whole of this spectrum is at w < wg. 

To examine these waves with allowance for the thermal motion of the electrons, it is 
necessary to construct the dispersion relation with the permittivity tensor (55.7) 
which applies to the cyclotron resonance region. Expanding the determinant (56.4) 
(with the vector k parallel to the z-axis), we obtain 





Kc? Q? W — Wye 
aes 1 toe (oa): (57.8) 


Outside the resonance absorption line, i.e. for |wpne — w| > kvre but of course still 
Joge — w| < wp, this relation becomes 





ke ee 2 nJ (- (pee) 
whe pe(W — Wee) 2 WpekVre P 2k’ V 


Hence we again have the dispersion relation (57.7) for the real part of the 
frequency, and the expression 


= a, Ope oy {-3 OPAN Wpe } 
y \3 wn (Ge) ef —3 (Ge) (i) OL) 
for the Landau damping rate. 

As w approaches closer to we, in the range |wse — w|<kvr, the damping rate 


increases and becomes comparable with the frequency w; in this range, wave 
propagation does not occur. 








§58. Equations of fluid dynamics in a magnetoactive plasma 


If the characteristic spatial dimensions L in a moving plasma are large compared 
with the mean free paths, 


Lèl, (58.1) 


tWe assume the particular case where not only wpe— w < wpe but also Ne > wee so that unity is 
Certainly negligible on the right of (56.9). 


tFormulae (55.7), it will be remembered. also presuppose the fulfilment of the condition (55.4): 
Ope > Kure. 
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we may suppose that thermodynamic equilibrium with local values of the tem- 
perature (the same for electrons and ions), pressure, etc., is established by 
collisions in any small region of the plasma. The movement of the plasma may then 
be described by the macroscopic equations of fluid dynamics. 

The equations of magnetic fluid dynamics have been given in ECM, §51, but it 
was assumed that the transport properties of the medium (viscosity and thermal 
conductivity) were independent of the magnetic field. For this to be true in a 
plasma, the following conditions are necessary: 


vi > Wp, Ve > Wee 
(of which the second follows from the first). These conditions are often too 
rigorous, and it is therefore necessary to derive equations of fluid dynamics that are 


free from the restriction mentioned.t 
The equation of continuity for the mass density p remains, of Course, as usual: 


dpl dt + div(pV) = 0, (58.2) 


where V is the macroscopic velocity. The general form is also the same for the 
Navier-Stokes equation 





av, E e ANAE. 
| +(V.WV.] +2 7 Gx B). =~ (58.3) 


and for the energy conservation equation 
= (pV? + pU + BY8m)= —divlpVGV2+ W)— 0’. V+cExBl4r+q], (58.4) 
© 


where gag is the viscous stress tensor, a’. V denotes the vector with components 
o«pVm q is the energy flux (including both the dissipative part due to thermal 
conduction and thermoelectric effects, and the convective transfer of energy by the 
current; see the definition (58.8) below), and U and W the internal energy and heat 
function of the medium per unit mass. The tensor oag and the vector q must be 
expressed in terms of the gradients of thermodynamic quantities and the velocities; 
the form of these expressions depends on the magnetic field. 

The following remark should be made in connection with equation (58.3). This 
equation takes into account the force exerted on the plasma by the magnetic field 
(the last term of the left), but not the force e(zN,— Ne)E exerted by the electric 
field. This treatment is justifiable here, since it follows from the condition (58.1) that a 
fortiori L>a, and the plasma is therefore quasi-neutral, so that we can put 
zN; = Na and there are no uncompensated charges in the plasma.t 


tMoreover, in ECM, §51, the terms representing the thermoelectric effect were omitted from the 
equations, 

This argument is based on the inequality I>a, We are everywhere considering a fully ionized 
plasma. In a partly ionized one, the inequality | >a need not be satisfied, because the mean free path is 
reduced by collisions with neutral atoms, and then >a is to be regarded as a further necessary 
condition for the bulk electrical force to be negligible. 
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Equations (58.2)-(58.4) must be supplemented by Maxwell’s equations for a 
quasi-stationary electromagnetic field (the displacement current being then 
omitted): 

1 3B 


curlE = Sa divB=0, curl B= 4rjįlc. (58.5) 


To say the field is quasi-stationary means that its frequency of variation w <c/L. 
The electric field induced by the variable magnetic field is E ~ wLB/c < B; for this 
reason, we need include in (58.4) only the magnetic, and not the electric, field 
energy density. The neglect of the displacement current is, moreover, in ac- 
cordance with the assumption that the plasma is quasi-neutral: the last equation 
(58.5) implies that div j= 0. 

Lastly, the “generalized Ohm’s law” equation is needed: 


E+VxBilc =F, (58.6) 


where F is some linear Combination of the current j and the gradients of the 
thermodynamic quantities. The combination of E and B on the left of (58.6) arises 
(cf. ECM, § 49) from the transformation of E when we go from the rest frame of a 
given volume element in the medium to a frame in which the element is moving 
with velocity V. 

In a quasi-neutral plasma, the relative concentration of the electron and ion 
components is a given Constant (NJN; = z). Hence only the temperature and the 
pressure are independent thermodynamic variables; the problem of expressing F 
and q in terms of the gradients of these variables (and the current j) is formally the 
same as in the theory of thermogalvanomagnetic effects in metals (see ECM, §25).t 

The relations between j and q, and between the field and the gradients of 
thermodynamic quantities, are written as generalizations of (44.12) and (44.13): 


Tope -i ; aT 
Fa + me is Oo aplp + Qag axp ` (58.7) 
=H; re 
qa e Ja + Bugle Kap Ox,” (58.8) 


Here yp, is the chemical potential of the electrons; the tensors og, Gog, Bop depend 
on the magnetic ficld B as a parameter. The absence of the term —gj (cf. (44.13)) on 
the left of (58.8) is due to the fact that this has already been included in (58.4) by 
means of the Poynting vector in the energy flux, as is easily seen by using 
Maxwell’s equations (58.5) to transform its divergence. In the stationary case (§ 44), 
we have 


— div cE x Bl4a =j. E= — div(gj). 


We must repeat that the discussion refers to a fully ionized plasma. The presence of several types of 
heavy particle (various ions, neutral atoms) would make it necessary to consider the corresponding 
diffusion processes. 
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Thus the energy flux q in (58.8) already excludes the transfer of energy —ep by 
particles. 

By Onsager’s principle, the coefficients in the relations (58.7) and (58.8) satisfy 
the relations 


Oag(B) = Oga(—B), Kag(B) = Kpa(—B), (58.9) 
B.p(B) = Teg.(—B). (58.10) 


Since B is the only available vector parameter, the dependence of the tensors on 
the direction b = B/B may be written in the general form 


Qop(B) = 015ag + azbabg + Q3lapyDy, (58.1 1) 


and similarly for the other tensors; the scalar coefficients a1, a2, a; are functions of 
the field B, satisfying the Condition of symmetry under inversion (B is an axial 
vector and its components are unaffected by inversion, as is required for the 
components of the true tensors agg, etc.). Expressions of the form (58.11) neces- 
sarily satisfy the relations (58.9), and (58.10) becomes 


Bap(B) = Tæag(B). (58.12) 


In the practical application of the expressions (58.7) and (58.8) in magnetic fluid 
dynamics, the gradient of the chemical potential is more conveniently expressed in 
terms of the pressure and temperature gradients by 


Vite =—-Ss.VT +(1IN.)VP., He = We - Tse 


where P, = N.T = Pz/(1 + z) is the partial pressure of electrons in the plasma, and 
Se and w, are the entropy and heat function per particle in the electron Component 
of the plasma. We finally write (58.7) and (58.8) in vector form as 


E +V x Bic +(l/eN.)VP. 
= jloqt jlo + RBX j+ a(VT) +a (VT) + NB x VT, (58.13) 


qt (wde)j= cyT q+ or Th + NTBX j— KVT} -k (VT)+BXVT. (58.14) 


with a fresh notation for the coefficients (all of which are functions of B), and the 
suffixes || and L denoting vector components longitudinal and transverse with 
respect to B. The definition of the coefficient ay in (58.13) differs from that in (58.7) 
by the inclusion of s,/e. The coefficients R, N and £ represent the Hall, Nernst and 
Leduc-Righi effects. The terms RBXj in (58.13) and YBXVT in (58.14) are 
non-dissipative transport effects, which do not appear in the products E -j and 
q-VT and therefore do not Cause an increase of entropy. 

The general expression for the viscous stress tensor oag in terms of the gradients 
of the macroscopic velocity has already been given in §13. When applied to a 
plasma, this expression is somewhat simplified by the vanishing of the two second 
viscosity coefficients £ and {,. The vanishing of £ is a general property of 
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monatomic gases such as plasmas. The reason for the absence of the č, term is 
explained in §59. 

The remaining terms in (13.18) may conveniently be rearranged for application to 
a plasma, since in general the magnetic field there has a strong influence on the 
viscosity, not a weak one as in a neutral gas; there is therefore no sense in 
distinguishing the ordinary viscosity coefficient n. Here we put oag in a form 
differing from (13.18) only in that the ņ term is replaced by 


No(3babp — Sap)(bybsV45 — 4 div V), (58.15) 


where (instead of h) b= B/B; see the penultimate footnote to §59 regarding the 
desirability of this definition of no- 
If the z-axis is taken parallel to b, the stress tensor components are 


hx = — to Vez — 3 div V) + (Vix — Vy) + 203Viy 
Ty = — To Vez —3 div V) + (Va~ Vy) = 213 Voy, 
ot = 2nd V., — } div V), 

Oxy = 2M Vy ~ 13(Vix — Vy), 

Ox = 2N Vre + 24V y, 


(58.16) 


Oy = 2mVy = 2na Vx- 


§59. Transport coefficients of a plasma in a strong mzgnetic field 


To calculate the transport coefficients of a magnetoactive plasma we must, as 
usual, seek the particle distribution functions in the form f = fọ + êf, where ôf is a 
small correction to the local-equilibrium distribution and is proportional to the 
corresponding gradient of the thermodynamic quantities. On substituting this 
expression in the transport equation, e.g. for electrons, 





ne: PR Pe : 
at’ ar eE ap Vas ap Cf), (59.1) 


we put f,=foe in the four terms on the left; the fourth term then vanishes, 
since ðfoelðp is parallel to v, so that the term in Sf, must be retained there, and we 
find as the equation for ôfet 


foe foe foe e 05fe 
. — . =- .— 4+ 22 
ap Age eE ap z YxB ap 1(8fe), (59.2) 





where J is the linearized collision integral. 


TIn the calculation of the permittivity of a plasma in §29, the magnetic-field term in this equation was 
Omitted because it is a second-order small quantity when E and B are small. In the present problem, the 
magnetic field B (unlike the electric field E) is not assumed to be small. 


PK 10-G 
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Let us note first of all that the longitudinal electrical conductivity oy and thermal 
conductivity x; are independent of B, and have the same values as in the absence of 
a magnetic field, i.e. are the ordinary scalars o and x. It is obvious from symmetry 
that, when the vector E or VT is parallel to B, the distribution function 6f is 
independent of the position angle » of the transverse velocity v, in the plane 
perpendicular to B. Also, vx B. d8f/ap = — (B/m)aSflag, and so, when d&f/dag = 0, 
the magnetic field does not appear in the transport equation.t 

For a similar reason, the viscosity no, which determines the viscous stresses o 4g, 
is independent of the magnetic field (and therefore is the same as the ordinary 
viscosity n) when the velocity V is parallel to B (along the z-axis); it then depends 
only on z, and in the expressions (58.16) there remain only the terms in ox = 
oly =— 30%, = — 3nd Vidz. 

Lastly, the coefficient £; would have to be independent of the field. For the 
velocity distribution mentioned, it would contribute to the stress tensor oi = Oy = 
lot, = L,dV/dz. Since this effect is absent in the absence of the field, ¢, = 0 even when 
the field is present. (Note that this reason does not depend on the plasma being 
classical; the result %ı =0 is therefore valid in the relativistic case also, whereas 
¢# 0 in a relativistic plasma.) 

The calculation of the other transport coefficients can be carried out similarly in 
the limit of strong magnetic fields, when (for each type of particle) the Larmor 
frequency wg >v. Under these conditions, collisions function as a small cor- 
rection,§ 


ELECTRICAL CONDUCTIVITY 


Let us first calculate the coefficients which determine the electric current in the 
plasma. This is conveniently done in a frame of reference such that a given plasma 
volume element is at rest. Neglecting quantities ~ m/M, we can regard such a frame 
as coinciding with the rest frame of the ion component. The electric current is then 
purely electronic. We have therefore to solve only the transport equation for 
electrons. 

The left-hand side of the transport equation would have to be transformed by 
means of the equations of fluid dynamics in the same way as was done for an 
ordinary gas in §6. In the chosen frame of reference, the macroscopic velocity (but 
not, of course, its derivatives) is zero at the point considered, 

There is, however, no need to carry out the complete calculations here (for 
electrons). First of all, the term d5f,/at can be omitted altogether. The differen- 
tiation with respect to time leads to terms containing the derivatives dT/dt, aP/at 


tWe must at once add, however, that these arguments (and similar ones below) assume that the 
process of particle scattering is independent of the magnetic field, For this to be so, it is necessary that 
the field should satisfy the inequality (59.10) below. 

We must again emphasize that all these statements depend on the form of the term in B in the 
transport equation (59,2); they therefore do not apply to an ordinary gas, whose molecules have a 
magnetic moment through which (not through the particle charge as in a plasma) the interaction with the 
magnetic field takes place in that case. 

§The transport coefficients for a magnetoactive plasma were calculated by R. Landshoff (1949), E. S. 
Fradkin (1951) and S. I, Braginskii (1952), The analytical method given below is due to 1.E. Tamm 
(1951). 

{{This has essentially been assumed already by making use of the parallelism of the vectors Ofoldp and 
v. 
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and éV/ét. Of these, the first two can be expressed in terms of the scalar div V (cf. 
(6.16)), and such terms, as we know, cancel in any case for a monatomic gas (such 
as a plasma). The derivative aV/dt, expressed by means of the equation (58.3) of 
fluid dynamics, contains a factor I/p, or 1/M; the inclusion of such terms in the 
transport equation would give only corrections ~ m/M, which are of no interest. 
Next, in (59.2) we can put E = 0, since we know that E can appear in the required 
current j only as the sum E+(l/eN,)VP. Lastly, since we do not propose to 
calculate the “longitudinal” transport coefficients oj, Kj, no, Which are independent 
of the magnetic field, all thermodynamic quantities for the plasma may be regarded 
as depending only on the coordinates in a plane perpendicular to B, Denoting by V_ 
the operator of differentiation in that plane, we can thus write the transport 
equation as 


(ve Vidfoe =(elc)v XB. fdp + Ife). (59.3) 


This equation in turn can be solved by successive approximation in powers of 
llwge The first approximation, denoted by the superscript (1), entirely neglects the 
collision integral, so that the equation is 


asf 1 
vxb eave E (v. Vifoe> (59.4) 
with b = B/B. The solution is 
sf = coe aS x Vi foes (59.5) 
WBe 


as is easily seen by direct substitution. It is evident that this solution can be used to 
calculate only the non-dissipative transport coefficients: in the absence of col- 
lisions, there is no dissipation of energy. 

The electric current density is given by the integral 


j= -e | vf. dp. (59.6) 
Substitution of (59.5) gives 


j = (mcIBXb x V, . (v)v)N, 
= (mc/3B)b x ViN.(v?), 


where the averaging is over the Maxwellian distribution, The result is 
j” = (c/B)b x ViP., ViP. = —(Bic)b x j”, (59.7) 


Comparison of this expression with the definition of the coefficient R in (58.13) 
shows that 


=—-I1/Nec. (59.8) 
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In the next approximation, we seek the solution of equation (59,3) as df, = 
Sfi” + Sf, and obtain for êf.” the equation 


@peV Xb. asf Pav ke 1(8f2") 
BRN ee (59.9) 


the operator V, cannot be taken outside I, since in the linearized collision integral 
the integrand contains among its coefficients quantities such as N, which depend on 
the coordinates. 

As already mentioned, the magnetic field is assumed so strong that wz. > ve. In 
this section, however, we shall make the further assumption that 


Ibe = Vred WBe > Ae, (59.10) 


i.e. that wae <,; this places an upper limit on the field. When this condition is 
satisfied, the field causes almost no curvature of the electron trajectories (and still 
less of the ion trajectories) in the collision region, and so has no effect on the 
collision process. The operator I therefore does not depend explicitly on the field. 
Then, by symmetry, the right-hand side of equation (59.9) must have a vector 
structure of the form v.bX V.g(w’); as regards the variable v, this is of the same 
kind as on the right of (59.4), but with b x V, in place of V,. The solution of (59.9) is 
therefore 


Bf.) = — 1v bx (b X Vi) foe) =e MW. Vafoe). (59.11) 
W Be W Be 


In the calculation of the current, a non-zero contribution comes only from ei 
collisions: since, under the conditions assumed, collisions are a Small effect, the 
contributions to the conductivity from ee and ei collisions may be considered 
separately, and this means, for example, that contribution from ee collisions is 
calculated from the distribution function obtained by solving the transport equation 
with only this collision integral on the right, as if the electrons did not collide with 
the ions at all. In that case, the integral f véf.? d’p with df in the form (59.11) is 
zero, because the law of conservation of momentum in collisions with any 
distribution function f, gives identically 


| vC..(f.) Pp =0; 


cf. 85. 
Thus, in calculating the electric current, 7 in (59.11) is to be taken as the 
electron-ion collision integral. Thent 


Lily ` Vifoe) Se valv (v a Vidfoe, (59.12) 


Cf. (44.1). A formula of this type for C(f) is valid if collisions take place with particles which may be 
regarded as immovable and if ôf has the form v- Ag(v), with A a constani vector. In the present case, A 
is represented by the vector operator V,. 
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where, from (44.3), 
valv) = 4aze4N.L dmv’. 


The contribution to the current from the distribution function (59.11), (59.12) is 





a2 — eN: Pi. 
J 3w2, Vilv*ve(v)) 


_ 4V (2r)ze LN. = 
get, edt ). (59.13) 
To calculate the required transport coefficients, we must substitute the current 
ja = f° + j® in equation (58.13): 


1 
eN. 





ViP: =J++ABbX jı +aVıT +NBbxV,T, (59.14) 
. 4 


which determines these coefficients. First of all putting VT = 0 and collecting terms 
of order I/we, we find that 


jlo. +RBbx j? a 0, 
whence 
oi = 37 eNd? mva, (59.15) 


where ve (without argument) denotes 
Vei = Vai (Ure) = 4rze LeNdm T. (59.16) 


The quantity (59.15) is of the same order as the conductivity (43.8) in the absence 
of the field, which here is equal to oj. 
Similarly, putting VP. = 0 in (59.14) and collecting terms ~ lJwse, we find 


RBb x j? + NBbx VT =0, 
whence 
N = —vel(27)'’ mew he = —30N,[20, B?. (59.17) 


The coefficient a, appears only in the next approximation with respect to I/we; 
its value for z= 1 is 


a, = 0.36(valwpe)’. (59.18) 
ELECTRONIC THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 


The heat flux in the plasma consists of electronic and ionic parts; let us first 
consider the former. It is calculated as 


qe =m fox ôfe d’p. (59 19) 
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In the first approximation with respect to 1/w,., substitution of (59.5) gives 


ge? = — (m|2ep.)(b X Vs. (vv0") Ne 
= — (ml6wee)b X ViNe(v4), 


whence 


qé” = — (Sc/2eB)b x V, P,T 
= — (w,fe)j — (ScP./2eB)b x ViT, (59.20) 


where we = 57/2 is the electronic heat function per electron. Comparison with the 
definition of the coefficient £ in (58.14) shows that 


L, = —ScN,T]2eB?. (59.21) 


In the next approximation, the integral (59.19) is to be calculated with the 
distribution function (59.11). However, both ei and ee collisions contribute to the 
heat flux. For the former, we again use (59.11) and (59.12), obtaining 


qc = - (MN,[60 2 )Vi(v4 ve(v)) , 
whence 


4V (277) zet NeLe V(PJVT). (59.22) 


(ei) = 
qe 3 mM” Be 


To find from this the corresponding part of the thermal conductivity kı, however, 
we must also use the condition j = j® + j? = 0, since by (58.14)«, is defined in terms 
of the heat flux in the absence of a current. With (59.7) and (59.13), we find that this 
condition leads to the following relation between the pressure and temperature 
gradients: 

eN Va 


(c/B)b x ViP. = Vamos. T 


in the calculations, we everywhere neglect terms above the second order in lwpge 
Using this relation to calculate the sum q” + q<, we find 


` 13 NTv, 
Psp e 23 
Kie 6 (27) MQ) Be ae 


This formula has a simple physical significance. In order of magnitude, the 
thermal conductivity must be x; ~ C,D,, where C, ~ N. is the specific heat of the 
electrons per unit volume, and D, the electron diffusion coefficient across the 
magnetic field. The latter in turn is estimated as ((Ax)’)/St, where ((Ax)*) is the 
mean square displacement in the time ôt. In a magnetic field, the transverse 
displacement is due only to collisions, and the electron moves a distance ~ rge 
Hence D, ~ ver}, which leads to (59.23). 

Let us now deal with the contribution from ee collisions. The calculations here are 
more laborious, and we shall only outline them. 
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In (59.11), I is now to be understood as the linearized Landau collision integral: 
T.e(5f-) = — div,s®”, 


where 


25 3 — W, ôf: afó asf, of 
(ee) — 47 fe Õe tewe f a £4+§ Oe _ fr eef! se} Jai 
Se 2re Le E foe api fe api foe ape fcap, d’p' (59.24) 





and w=v-— v. The integral (59.19) with this distribution function becomes, on 
integrating by parts, 


gc = (1/2 be) f {0s + 2v(v . s)} d’p. (59.25) 
The coefficient here is written so that ôfe in (59.24) is to be taken as (v . Vi)foe The 
differentiation V, need only be applied to the temperature T in the exponent of the 
Maxwellian function foe: 
(Y. Vidfoe > foe(mv7/2T) v. VaT; 
the terms arising from differentiation of the coefficient of the exponential cancel. t 
After a simple though fairly lengthy calculation, the integral (59.25) is brought to 


the form —«“2V,T, wheret 


4 
(ec) aL e 


w.V ? ' ' 
Kie aes |{v view ster Voto foe ) d'p d’p', 


w=v-v,V =v +v’), and the dots in the braces stand for terms containing odd 
powers of w. V, which vanish on integration. Noting that 


foe(P )foc(p') ~ exp(—m VT — mw’/4T), 
and carrying out the integration over d’p d’p', we have finally 


(ee) _ 2 N, e T vee 


ie = 3n mohe’ (59.26) 
where 
Vee = 4rre4N,L,Jm'?T (59.27) 


Thus the total electronic contribution to the transverse thermal conductivity is 


2N,T Vee ( 13 ). (59.28) 


Kie > 
"FV amok 


>This is evident from the general property noted in §6: the collision integral for like particles is zero 
for functions of the form vf». 

=The pressure gradient does not appear here, und so there is no need to eliminate it by means of the 
condition j = 0. 
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IONIC THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY 


First of all, note that the condition wp; > va for the approximation under con- 
sideration to be applicable to ii collisions is stronger than for electrons. Since 
Vi ~ Vee(m|M)"", and wy; ~ waem|M, it follows from wa > va that wpe > velMlm)"?, 
which is stronger than wpe > vee; the condition rp; >a is certainly satisfied, being 
weaker than (59.10). 

The transport equation for ions is analogous to (59.2): 


Ofer ofa Ofc: _ ze aôf: 
Lia y Pa ot N 6 
a ae =~ + zeE- Jp 3 vXB ap + 1(5f;) (59.29) 


As regards the transformation of the left-hand side, however, there is a difference 
from the electronic case. Substituting 


Ni 
fo= QnTM)™ exp{—M(v — V)'/2T}, 


we must now differentiate V with respect to t (and then again assume that the 
frame of reference is so chosen that V=0). With V =0 we have from the equation 
of motion in fluid dynamics 


av_ 1 l 
Wa ae tele: 


where the pressure P = P, +P; and the density p=N,M. The transport equation 
then becomes 


v. Vifa -v (vir -1ixB) = -Ey A Bi sf), (59.30) 


where we have again, as in (59.3), put E=0 and written V, in place of V.Y 
We can solve equation (59.30) by successive approximation with respect to lwpi 
In the first approximation we have, analogously to (59.5), 





ViP+ Aix B). 


| 
Bf =F v-b x (Vafa - i 


In this approximation, from (59.7), ViP. = į X B/c, whence 


Ev .bx (Vif - fvi). (59.31) 


af = 
This distribution function gives, of course, no contribution to the 


tFor electrons, the second term on the left would contain not M/p but mip = m/MN,, thus being 
negligible. 
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current, f 5f{v d'p =0, as we should expect in a frame of refercnce where the 


ionic component of the plasma is at rest. The heat flux is then 


qi? = 1M Í vy ôf” d’p 


= (M/6wai)b x [Va(N: (0) — (v9) T)Vi Pi 
= (ScP/2zeB)B x VT, 


whence 


L = SCN, TI2zeB* = - & Jz’. (59.32) 


To calculate the heat flux in the next approximation, only ii collisions are 
important: ei collisions make a contribution that is smaller by a factor ~ (m/M)'”, 
because the ion momentum change in collisions with electrons is small. The 
calculations are exactly similar to those given above for ee collisions.+ The ionic 
part of the thermal conductivity is therefore obtained from (59.26) on replacing the 
electronic quantities by ionic ones: 


Kai = 2N,Tvidl3V nMwh, vi =4nz e LiN|M PT". (59.33) 


A comparison of (59.33) and (59.23) shows that (when z~ l)kii > Kie (Mlm). 
Thus, in fields so strong that ws; > va, the transverse thermal conductivity is almost 
entirely ionic. The electronic conductivity becomes comparable when wp ~ 
(m[M)'"y,; in making the comparison, it is to be taken into account that in such 
fields the effect of the magnetic field on x, is negligible. In still weaker fields, the 
ionic contribution to k, becomes unimportant; in that case, if wpe > vee, Ki 1s given 
by (59.28). 


VISCOSITY 


The momentum of a moving plasma is concentrated mainly in the ions, and the 
viscosity is therefore determined by the ion distribution function. Since collisions 
between an ion and electrons do not greatly change its momentum, only ion-ion 
collisions need be taken into account in the transport equation. 

The left-hand side of the transport equation (59.29) is transformed in the same 
way as in §§6 and 8, and takes the same form as there.t Thus the transport equation 
for the viscosity problem is 


(MIT )vavg( Vag — jôu div V)foi = —(zelcM)v XB. ddfil dv + hi(5fi). (59.34) 


The solution of this equation is to be sought in the form 


4 
ôfi re 2 Bao Voyo, (59.35) 


The term in VP, which distinguishes (59.31) from (59.5) is unimportant here: this part of the 
distribution function is % vfo and has zero collision integral; cf. the last-but-one footnote. 


tHere it must be noted that the plasma pressure P =(Ni+ N.)T = Ni(1+z)T, and the heat capacity 
Per ion is 3(1 + z)/2. 
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where the V% are linear combinations of the components ot the tensor Vap, which 
appear in the expression 


4 
Tig = 2, MVS (59 36) 


for the viscous stress tensor, according to the definitions (13.18) and (58.15); it will 
be recalled that all the V%=0. The stress tensor is calculated as the integral 


~O ap = f Mvavg ôf: d`p. 


Substituting (59.35), averaging over the direction of v by means of the formula 
(vagv,V5) = BO (Sap ôy + Say 5s + bas Spy) , 


and comparing with (59.36), we find 
Ma =- 2Miisy | véga(v? d°p. (59.37) 


The equations which determine the functions g, are obtained by substituting 
(59.35) in (59.34) and equating the coefficients of the various tensors V{g on the two 
sides of the equation. We shall omit the details of these fairly laborious cal- 
culations, and give only the final results. 

Non-zero viscosity coefficients 3 and n4 arise even when the collision integral is 
neglected, and are therefore proportional to 1/wy;. The coefficicnts n, and nz arise 
only in the next approximation, when collisions are taken into account, and are 
therefore proportional to 1/0 %2t 


ni = im = 2r (ze LNPISIMT) P whi 


I (59.38) 
m = 24 = N,Tl2 wni. 


Lastly, it may be noted that all the expressions derived in this section for the 
“transverse” transport coefficients remain meaningful even under conditions less 
stringent than the general formula (58.1). It is easy to see that the correction to the 
distribution function is small provided that the characteristic dimensions of the 
problem are large in comparison with the Larmor radius ry of the corresponding 
particles; this ensures that the above expressions are applicable. The condition is 
sufficient also for the applicability of the equations of fluid dynamics themselves, 
if the pressure and temperature gradients are everywhere transverse to the mag- 
netic field. 

In this discussion, we have everywhere considered a plasma in which the 
electron and ion temperatures are equal. However, ‘“‘two-temperature” conditions 


+The suitability of defining the viscosity no for a magnetoactive plasma as in (58.15) is due to the fact 
that all the other coefficients ņ then tend to zero as B> =, 
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often arise. because of the large mass difference between electrons and ions. In 
such a case, we can again formulate equations of the fluid dynamics type, and 
calculate the transport coefficients that occur in them.t 


PROBLEM 


A plasma inhomogeneous in the x-direction is confined by a magnetic field in the z-direction, With the 
condition wre > vei, determine the density and magnetic field distributions in the plasma, assuming the 
temperature distribution given (I.E. Tamm 1951). 

SOLUTION. The gradients of the temperature T and the pressure P are in the x-direction, and so is 
the electric field E (a potential field in the stationary case) which results from the inhomogeneity of the 
plasma. The confinement signifies that there is no movement of the plasma or electric current in the 
x-direction: V, = 0, jx = 0. 

Using these results and Maxwell’s equation curl B = 47j/c, we obtain by taking the y-component of 
(58.13) 


(cl4n)dBidx = -jy = Xo. B dT Idx. 
Substitution of (59.17) for No, gives 


d [B 3, dT 
ax (ee) =~ 3G (1) 


The magnetic field is “expelled” from the hotter parts of the plasma. 
By taking the x-component of (58.3) and neglecting the viscosity terms which make a contribution of a 
higher order of smallness in 1/B, we obtain a second equation. 


d(P. + Pi)idx = j, Bic, 
which by means of the same Maxwell's equation can be converted (when z = 1) to 
2N.T + B*/87 = constant. Q) 


Egnation (1) may be put in a more convenient form by eliminating the magnetic field by means of 
equation (2). After integration, we have 
N.T" = constani. (3) 


The formulae (2) and (3) give the solution. The temperature distribution comes from the equation of 
thermal conduction. 


§60. The drift approximation 


In examining the transport coefficients of a plasma in a strong magnetic field 
(§59), we used the Landau collision integral, which assumes the inequality rge > a 
(59,10). We shall now show how this limitation may be removed, i.e. how formulae 
may be obtained which are suitable even for fields so strong that the opposite 
inequality holds for electrons: 


pe <a. (60.1) 
Here it is convenient to make use of a particular approximation called the drift 
approximation, made in the transport equation itself and not only in the solving of 


tThis topic is dealt with by S. I. Braginskii, Transport processes in a plasma, Reviews of Plasma 
Physics 1, 205, Consultants Bureau. New York, 1965. 
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it. The drift approximation is valid if the magnetic and electric fields vary 
sufficiently slowly in space and time: the field frequency w and the effective 
collision frequency v must be small in comparison with the Larmor frequency, and 
the characteristic distance 1/k over which the fields vary must be large compared 
with the Larmor radius. These conditions must be satisfied for each type of particle 
to which the drift approximation is applied. In the present section, we shall write all 
formulae for the particular case of electrons; the corresponding formulae for ions 
are obtained, as usual, by making the changes e > —ze, wae > — wai, m > M, Thus we 
shall assume that 


Ww, Ve XK Wee, Hk > Tpe. (60.2) 


The method in question is based on approximately solving the equations of 
motion of charged particles in specified fields E(t, r) and B(t, r), taking account of 
the slowness of variation of these with t and r. The motion of particles in such 
fields is a combination of a rapid rotation (with frequency wne) in circular Larmor 
orbits and a slow movement of the guiding centres, i.e. the centres of these orbits. 
The method of solution is to separate the rapidly oscillating component of the 
motion and average over it. 

The position vector and the velocity of the electron may be written as 


r=R(t)+e(t), v=Vt+E, VER, (60.3) 


where R is the position vector of the guiding centre, and ¢ the oscillatory position 
vector of the electron relative to it.t In the zero-order approximation, where the 
space and time variations of the field, and collisions, are entirely neglected, we 
have simply a motion in crossed uniform and constant fields E and B. As we know 
(see Fields, § 22), the vector { in this case is exactly in the plane perpendicular to B, 
and rotates in that plane with a constant angular velocity wg. = eB/mc, remaining 
constant in magnitude. The radius |¢| of the circle is related to the constant speed 
[Z| = v, by |č] = vlone; the vector relation between ¢ and ¢ is 


= -bX Glo, (60.4) 
where b = B/B. The centre of the orbit moves with velocity 
R= Vo = vob + wo, 


where vq is the speed of the uniformly accelerated motion along the magnetic field, 
which satisfies the equation 


Md = —eb.E (60.5) 


and 


wo = Ri = (c/B)E Xb (60.6) 


is the electric drift velocity in the plane perpendicular to B.t 
+The quantity V in this section is not to be confused with the macroscopic velocity denoted by V in 


§59. 
Here we assume. of course, that EJB <1, so that w < c and relativistic effects may be neglected. 
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From now on, we shall use this approximation, neglecting terms arising from the 
non-constancy of the fields E and B, i.e. shall regard these fields as constant. 
Accordingly, the suffix 0 will be omitted from all quantities. 

The essence of the drift approximation is to change, in the transport equation, to 
the slowly varying quantities R, vp and v,=|é|. These together constitute five 
independent variables in the distribution function. 

The phase volume element in the new variables is 


dx d'p = dR . 2mm’ doy. v, dv, 
=2nm' d'R dydJ, (60.7) 


where the quantity 


I 
J =v, 


(60.8) 
will be convenient later. As regards the derivation of (60.7) it must ve remembered 
that in the approximation used the fields may be regarded as constant. 

The electron current density can be expressed in terms of the new variables. For 
one electron, the current density is —ev5(r—r,), where r denotes variable coor- 
dinates in space, and r, the position of the electron. Putting y= V +¢ andr, =R+{, 
we write 


—ev8(r—re) = —e(V + £)[5(r— R)— £- V(r — R)]. 


We average this expression over the angle of rotation by means of the obvious 
relation 


wpe(Lq(b X če) = lito) = 20 Sap» 


where a and ß are two-dimensional vector suffixes in the plane pc:pendicular to 
the magnetic field. The result is 


—eV8(r— R) + (incJ/B)b X V,5(r — R). 


Multiplying this by the electron distribution function fe and integrating over 
d’p = 2am? dvydJ, we find the current density in R-space:t 


puke Í Vf. dp —(me/B) curl (b Í fed’). (60.9) 


The first term here corresponds to charge transfer with the moving Larmor 
orbits; the second term takes account of the rotation of particles in these orbits, 
and has a simple physical significance: if it is written as c curl M, the vector 


M= —(mb/B) | f° (60.10) 


tWith integration by parts in the second term, which transfers the operator V, to bf. 

tA similar averaging of the charge density —e5(r—r,) gives the usual expression —e f fe ap: 
Correction 1erms due to the rotation of the parlicles would appear here only when second-erder small 
quantities (second derivatives with respect to the coordinates) were taken into account. 
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is the magnetization of the plasma due to the rotation of the charges. The magnetic 
moment (60.10) is independent of the sign of the charges and is in the direction 
opposite to the magnetic field, i.e. corresponds to diamagnetism. 

Let us now transform the transport equation to the new variables. Since the 
distribution function f. relates to the same element of phase space as before, which 
is simply put in the different form (60.7), the transport equation again has the form 
df.{dt = C(f.), or, expanding the left-hand side in terms of the new variables, 


of. ofe c 2 of. 
ar? VaR, Be”? oR, 





=C(f.); (60.11) 


where we have used an obvious notation for the components of the vectors, and 
taken account of (60.5) and (60.6). In this approximation there is no term in 0,, 
since v, does not vary during the drift. 

Next, let us express the collision integral in terms of the drift variables.} Note 
first of all that a collision in these variables is an “instantaneous” change in the 
velocities vj and v, and the components R,, perpendicular to the magnetic field, of 
the position vector of the guiding centre. The parallel component Rj is almost equal 
to the corresponding coordinate of the particle itself, and is unchanged in the 
collision, 

Collisions occur only between particles which pass at impact parameters p not 
exceeding the screening length a: pa. If p is much less than the Larmor radii of 
the colliding particles, the magnetic field has no effect on the scattering process, 
since at such distances the field causes no appreciable curvature of the particle 
trajectories. It is not natural to describe such collisions in terms of the drift 
variables. The use of the collision integral expressed with these variables is 
therefore appropriate only when for at least one of the colliding particles rg <a. 

In a Coulomb interaction of particles, with or without a magnetic field present, 
distant collisions, and accordingly small changes in all the variables, are important. 
The derivation of the collision integral in p-space given in §41 therefore remains 
valid in the space of the variables R, =(X,Y), vj, J (with the z-axis along the 
magnetic field), if we now replace the momentum components by the four variables 
g{X, Y. u,J} and take Agi, Agn... to be the changes in these variables in 
collisions. 

The collision integral is again brought to the form 


4 
Cif) =- È sy] gk 
=~ ðs,/ðRı — ðs ðv- as,laJ (60.12) 


(the flux s, has, by definition, components only in the plane perpendicular to B). 
Here it is important that the volume element in the space of the variables gą 
reduces simply to the product of their differentials; the collision integral is 
therefore an ordinary divergence. The proof given in §41 needs only slight 


+This was done by E. M. Lifshitz (1937) for an electron gas, and the result was generalized to plasmas 
by S. T. Belyaev (1955), 
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changes. First of all, in (41.2) we have used the fact that Ap = q = —Ap’, by the law 
of conservation of momentum. For the drift variables considered here, there is of 
course no such relation. Repeating the derivation without this assumption, we find 
for electron-ion collisions (for example) 


S {t= 25 2 Í {(Aga Aga) fi iðfe 1020 + [Aga Aga) fedfi lagu} dp, (60. 1 3) 


i=l 


where d°p;= 27M? dJi dvi, the Ag, are the changes in the quantities g, in a 
collision, and the angle brackets denote averaging over collisions. 

An important point in the derivation of (60.13) is the possibility of interchanging 
the initial and final states in the collision integral, after which the terms linear in Ag, 
evidently cancel; this also allows the integration to be taken over all g-space. In 
§41 this transformation was effected by virtue of the symmetry under time 
reversal, which relates the probabilities of direct and reverse collisions. When a 
magnetic field is present, this symmetry exists only if the direction of the field B is 
reversed, and therefore relates the collision probabilities in essentially different 
fields. However, we shall see that in this case the symmetry under time reversal is 
restored by integration over impact parameters. 

Lastly, in (60.13) we have used the fact that mutual scattering of Larmor orbits 
occurs only when they pass at distances not exceeding the screening length a. 
Assuming that the distribution function varies only slightly over such distances, we 
have put approximately f;(R;, vy, J) ~ fi(Re, vy, Ji) and integrated over d>R;. This has 
left in (60.13) only the integration over d’p;; the averaging over collisions includes 
integration Over the positions R; In specific cases below, this averaging will be 
expressed by means of the appropriate scattering cross-section. ‘Here we shall 
simply note that the mean values (AR,AJ), (AR, Av) are zero, as is seen from the 
fact that the products AX AJ, AY AJ (and the same with Ay in place of AJ) form a 
vector in the xy-plane. Since there are no preferred directions for the Larmor 
orbits in that plane, this vector must give zero on averaging. 

An important property of the collision integral in the drift variables is that when 
it is included in the transport equation there is a change in the expression for the 
particle flux (in ordinary space) in terms of the distribution function. To see this, 
we write the transport equation as 


afe , AV fe) , oe — Sej So 
at + aR, a=- ðu ðJ’ (60.14) 


V can be taken under the differentiation, since B and E are assumed constant. 
Integration of this equation over d’p gives 


aN¢lat + dive | (Vf. +50) dp=0, N.= fi: dp, (60.15) 


where the suffix e to the electronic variables is omitted for brevity; Ne is the spatial 
number density of orbits, and the expression acted upon by dive is therefore the 
flux of orbits. We see that the ordinary expression f Vf,d’p is augmented by the 
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collision term f se, d’p, which is essentially the diffusion flux transverse to the 
magnetic field. With this description, in contrast to the ordinary description of 
diffusion, it appears directly in the transport equation. 

When these expressions are used we must, of course, take account of the fact 
that the electric current density is related to the flux of actual particles, not of 
orbits. According to (60.9), the flux of particles differs from the flux of orbits by a 
curl term which represents the magnetization. The final expression for the electron 
current density is therefore 


pate Í Vf. d’p — (mcB) curl (v | isap) f ese d'p. (60.16) 


The significance of the expression (60.13) can be appreciated only when the mean 
values in it have been evaluated. We shall show how this done for the case of the 
electron integral in electron-ion collisions. 

The calculations are done in different ways in two ranges of valties of the impact 
parameters p, specified by the inequalities 


(D p < rp, dp Tee <p <a. (60.17) 


The integrations with respect to the parameter p will be logarithmic, as is usual for 
Coulomb scattering. With logarithmic accuracy, no distinction is necessary be- 
tween strong (>) and weak (>) inequalities. The ranges (60.17) therefore cover 
essentially the whole variation of the impact parameter; in accordance with (60.1), it is 
of course assumed that rp. < a. For the existence of range I, it is also necessary that 


Ype > Pmin = Ze7]mv%., (60.18) 


where pmin is the impact parameter for which the scattering angle becomes ~ I; we 
are here considering only the quasi-classical case e7/fivr. > 1. 

We shall also suppose that rg; =a. Then, for all impact parameters p 5a, the 
influence of the magnetic field on the motion of the ions (in a collision) is 
unimportant: the ion path is only slightly curved by the field at distances ~ p. We 
can neglect the ion recoil in the limit m/M — 0, i.e. take as zero the changes in all 
the ion characteristics R,, vp J.t Then the second term in the braces in (60.13) 
vanishes, so that the electron-ion part of the electron current becomes 


sf —— IN: (AX, A Xp)” afd 3Xp- (60.19) 


The quantities (AX,AX,) form a spatial tensor transverse to the field, which we 
write in the explicitly transverse form 


(AX, AXp) = XCAR} A Sap — babs); (60.20) 


tThis cannot be done if there are impact parameters such that a > p > Te. In such collisions, the ion 
drifts in the field of the electron, and its large mass does nol take effect. 
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the flux (60.19) then becomes 

s = -IN (AR, VY” V fe, (60.21) 
where V =Vg— btb. Vr) is the operator of differentiation in the directions trans- 


verse to b. 
The expressions for the “velocity fluxes” analogous to (60.19) are 


sf) = INKA yy afd duet (Avg Al) afd as}, | 


si) = —INA(Ac AS afd opt (ASP) fdas}. (60.22) 
In equilibrium, i.e. for a Maxwellian distribution 
f= constant x exp -=G ira}. (60.23) 


the collision integral must be zero. Substituting (60.23) in (60.22) and equating the 
fluxes to zero, we have 


(AAI YÈ = -eKA py = — op (Ary. (60.24) 


Let us first calculate the contribution from range I, where the magnetic field can 
be supposed not to influence the scattering process, since at such distances there is 
no appreciable curvature of the path for ions or electrons. The natural variable to 
describe the collision is then the ordinary momentum p of the electron, and the diift 
variables must be expressed in terms of this. According to (60.3), (6U.‘) and (60.8), 


r=R-(I/moge bX pi, y= pim, J =p hmi. 


Since the coordinates r of the particle, unlike the coordinates R of the orbit centre, 
are unaffected by the collision, we hence find 


AR, =(I/tmage)bX q, An qlm, AJ =(tlm’)p_. qi, (60.25) 
where q is the small change in the momentum p. 


Denoting by the suffix I the contribution from this class of collisions, we now 
write 


UAR_Ph® = Í (AR, ¥v do = (I mt*w 5.) Í qvdo, (60.26) 


where do is the cross-section for scattering of an electron by an ion at rest. With 
do given by (41.6), the integration gives 


(UAR, A = Briel, 4 +cos? 8), (60.27) 
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where 0 is the angle between v and b, and 
Li = log(mrg.v}-/ ze”) = log(mv tel Ze? wpe) (60.28) 


is the Coulomb logarithm cut off at a maximum impact parameter p ~ ree (the upper 
limit of range I). Finally, expressing this result in terms of the drift variables, we 
have 


a 8nz eccL v+ 
(ARAO = a (60.29) 
A similar calculation gives 


(ei) __ _8a77e*Ly Jvy 
(AvjAJ)i m (ope 2S)? 





(60.30) 


and the remaining two quantities are determined from (60.24). 

Let us now turn to range II. Here the drift variables are the natural ones, and the 
collision is described as a drift deflection of an orbit moving in the direction of b 
(the z-direction) in the Coulomb field of the ion at rest. The speed v, and therefore 
J are not changed by the drift; this in turn implies the conservation of v} because 
of the conservation of energy in scattering by a heavy ion. Hence range II makes 
no contribution to the quantities (60.24). 

The contribution to ((AR,)’) is calculated as 


(ARP = (AR,) |yjldo = Í (AR Yuld’ p. (60.31) 


where p is the position vector of the orbit centre (the value of R,) before the 
collision. The change in R, as the orbit travels in a constant uniform magnetic field 
B and a constant electric field E = ezR/R? (the field of the ion) is determined by the 
drift equation 


dR, /dt = (c/B)b X E = (zec/B)bX R, (RÈ + RP"; (60.32) 
see (60.6). In the first approximation, we can put on the right of this equation R, ~ p, 
R, = vt. The total change in R, ina collision is found by integrating (60.32) with respect 
to t from —= to ~, and is 


AR, = (2zec/ B|v,|)b x plp’. (60.33) 


Substituting thìs expression in (60.31) and carrying out the integration (with 
logarithmic accuracy, corresponding to the limits of range I1), we find 


UAR PIP = 82727e7c?Ly/B? lol, Lu = log(alrg.). (60.34) 


The contributions (60.29) and (60.34) are in general of the same order of 
magnitude: 


N,(AR,)’) = Veil be , 
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where va is the mean electron-ion collision frequency. The particular feature of 
(60.34) is that it becomes infinite as v4; 0, whatever the value of v,. The physical 
significance of this divergence is that when the speed vy is small the orbit spends a 
long time in the field of the ion, during which the drift carries it to a great distance. 

In reality, of course, formula (60.34) becomes invalid when vy is small, for a 
variety of reasons: (1) if re: >a, then for [u] < vn the ion can leave the electron 
during the collision time, and this mechanism cuts off the divergence at |u| ~ vri; (2) 
in deriving the formula, it is always assumed that |AR,| < p; (3) the orbit can leave 
the ion in question because of drift in the field of other particles (a three-body 
collision). 

The above formulae solve the problem of constructing the transport equation in 
the drift approximation. In particular, it enables us to find the transport coefficients 
for the plasma in the first non-vanishing approximation with respect to I/B; see 
Problem I. 

Lastly, it has to be explained how the integration over d’p formally restores the 
symmetry under time reversal, as already utilized in writing (60.13). The loss of this 
symmetry is shown by the change in sign of the deflection AR, in (60.33) when the 
direction of B is reversed. The previous sign can be restored, however, by changing 
the sign of the integration variable, p > —p, so that the change in the sign of B can 
have no effect in this approximation. (In range I, the magnetic field never affects 
the scattering process.) 


PROBLEMS 

PROBLEM I. In the drift approximation, determine the Hall coefficient R and the transverse 
conductivity o, of the plasma (S. T. Belyaev. 1955). 

SOLUTION, Considering a plasma wilh an electron density gradient (but with no eleciric field or 
temperalure gradient), we assume the distribution function fe Maxwellian in (60.16) and (60.21), 
obtaining 

j= (cT/B)b x VN. + eDV Ne, 
the transverse diffusion coefficient being 
D =iN(AR,)), 
where the bar denotes averaging over the Maxwellian distribution of the electrons. On comparing with 
the general expression (58.13), we find in the first approximation with respect to 1/B the previous 
expression (59.8) for R. In the next approximation, 


o: = Tle’NRB’D: . (1) 


In range II (see (60.17)), we take (AR,)) from (60.34). With logarithmic accuracy, 


Jel" =(mp2aTy® : exp(—mvz/2T)dvy|oul 


= 2(m|2nT)"” log(vre Van) 


where Uma Is determined by one of the mechanisms mentioned at the end of the section. For example, 
puting Vmin ~ Ur, We find 


D” = [(2am)""27e?c?NIT” B’] tog(Mim) log(alrne)- (2) 
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Similarly, taking (AR.)*) from (60.27), we find the contribution to the diffusion coefficient from range t 
Di = (42am)? z ec N 3T B’ l loglmnv tel ze wae) - (3) 


If the inequality (59.10) opposite to (60.1) is assumed to be satisfied, then range It does not exist. and 
the logarithm in (3) is replaced by its ordinary Coulomb value (41.10). Then subsutution of (3) in (1) 
gives formula (59.15) for a+. 

PROBLEM 2. Determine the transverse diffusion coefficient D., for collisions between electrons and 
neutral atoms. 

SOLUTION. Because the electron-atom interaction is short-range, there is only range L in which a is to 
be taken as the size of the atom.t Formula (60.26) also remains valid, but we must now substitute in it 
the cross-section for electron scattering by a neutral atom. After integration over angles, D is 
expressed in terms of the transport cross-section a: for this scattering: 


Di =N LAR, Y) = (Nd 20 he) OO, 


where N. is the nuinber density of atoms. With the cross-section n independent of the electron speed, 
we have on averaging over Uhe Maxwellian distribution 


p=52- CYB 
3V a \m Whe” 


tThere may be some doubt as to the applicability of the collision integral (60.12) for scattering by a 
short-range potential, which of course occurs with angles of the order of unity. It is easy to see. 
however. that in this problem only the change in position of the orbit centre, AR, ~ rpe, need be small in 
comparison with the characteristic distances over which the electron density varies; this corresponds to 
the condition for the equation of transverse diffusion to be applicable (cf. the end of §59). 


CHAPTER VI 


INSTABILITY THEORY 


§61. Beam instability 


ACCORDING to the results of §34, the amphiude of a perturbation wi.h wave vector 
k in a homogeneous unbounded medium has the asymptotic form (a. t > £) 


elton (61.1) 


where w(k) is the frequency of waves propagating in the medium. In particular, for 
longitudinal waves in a plasma the frequencies w(k) are the roots of the equationt 


«lw, k) = 0. (61.2) 


The frequencies w(k) are in general complex. If the imaginary part im w = — y < 
0, the perturbation is damped in the course of time. If, however, y <0 in some 
range of k, such perturbations grow: the medium is unstable with respect to 
oscillations in that range of wavelengths, and |y| is then called the instability growth 
rate. We should emphasize immediately that, in referring to an “unlimited” in- 
crease of the perturbation, as exp(|y|t), we are considering here and subsequently 
only the behaviour in the linear approximation. In reality, of course, the increase is 
limited by non-linear effects. 

In a collisionless plasma, the imaginary part of the frequency is due to Landau 
damping. The thermodynamic equilibrium state of the plasma, corresponding to the 
absolute maximum of the entropy, is stable with regard to any perturbation. 
However, it has already been noted in § 30 that, for non-equilibrium distributions in 
plasmas, the absorption of energy of the oscillations may be replaced by am- 
plification. This is shown by the appearance of a range of values of the independent 
variables k and w (w>0) in which the imaginary part of the permittivity is 
negative: e7j(w, k)< 0. It must be emphasized, however, that the existence of such 
ranges does not in itself necessarily signify that the plasma is unstable (at least in 
the linear approximation); some branch of the plasma oscillation spectrum must 
also actually fall in this range. 

A typical instance of instability is afforded by a directed beam of electrons 
passing through a plasma at rest (A. I. Akhiezer and Ya. B. Fainberg 1949, D. 
Bohm and E. P. Gross 1949). The beam is assumed to be electrically compensated: 


For an anisotropic plasma, this dispersion relation refers to quasi-longitudinal “slow” waves (see 
2). 
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the sum of the electron charge densities in the plasma and the beam is equal to the 
ion charge density in the plasma. The system is homogeneous and unbounded, i.e. 
both the beam and the plasma extend throughout space, and the directed velocity V 
of the beam is everywhere the same. We shall assume that V is non-relativistic. 

Let us first suppose that both the beam and the plasma are cold, i.e. that the 
thermal motion of their particles is negligible. The necessary condition for this will 
be ascertained later. 

In the electron oscillation frequency range, the longitudinal permittivity of the 
plasma-beam system has the form 


= a2 0,” 
Elw, k)— l= a Tlo- k- V} (61.3) 





The first term on the right corresponds to the plasma at rest; Q, = (4re?’Ndm}” is 
the corresponding electron plasma frequency. The second term is due to the beam 
electrons. In a frame of reference K’ moving with the beam, the contribution of the 
beam electrons to &— 1 is —(Q,'/w')’, where w’ is the oscillation frequency in that 
frame, and (),' = (4ze?N,'/m)'” (N,' being the electron density in the beam). On 
return to the original frame K, the frequency w’ is replaced by 


w=w-—k- V, (61.4) 


and we have (61.3). t 
We shall assume the beam density to be small, in the sense that 


Ne SNe (61.5) 


and so Q.’ < Q.. Then the presence of the beam changes only slightly the principal 
branch of the spectrum of longitudinal oscillations of the plasma, i.e. the root of the 
dispersion relation &=0 for which w= Q.. As well as this branch, however, 
another branch appears, on account of the presence of the beam, which we have 
now to consider. 

In order that the term with the small numerator 0,” should not disappear from 
the dis»ersion relation 


=l, (61.6) 


this smallness must be compensated by that of the denominator. We therefore seek 
the solution in the form w = k - V + &, where & is small. The equation then becomes 


o o 
atah (61.7) 


tThe law of transformation for the frequency is easily found by transforming the phase factor of the 
wave. The position vector of a point in the frame K’ is r' = r— Vt. Hence 





k-r~ot =k-r'-—(w—k- Vt =ksr' — wt. 
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whence 
= + Qe . 
ô= ~ T= (Ok = VAE (61.8) 


the condition 6<k-V requires that fk- V| should not be too close to Q.e The 
assumption that the plasma is cold implies that kure < w, and in the present case 
therefore that vre & V: the speed of the beam is much greater than the thermal 
speed of the plasma electrons. 

If (k- VP > Qe, then both roots (61.8) are real, and the oscillations do not grow. 
If, however, 


(k ? vy < 22, (6 1.9) 


the two values of 5 are imaginary, and the one for which im œw = im 6 >0 cor- 
responds to growing oscillations. The system is thus unstable with respect to 
oscillations having sufficiently small values of k- V. 

A different situation occurs when the thermal motion of the electrons is taken 
into account. In the general case, we have in place of (61.3) 


alw, k) = ew, k)— OF (w —k+ VY, (61.10) 


where ‘€{"” pertains to the plasma in the absence of the beam. Solving the equation 
«= 0 by the same method, we now find 


8 = £0.[eM(k- V, kY". (61.11) 


Because of the Landau damping, e{ always has an imaginary part (for any k). 
Consequently, & is always complex, and by virtue of the double sign in (61.11) 
im 6 >0 for one branch of the oscillations, i.e. these are unstable. For large V, 
corresponding to the cold-plasma case discussed above, the part of im e due to the 
Landau damping becomes exponentially small, and we return to (61.8). 

In the above analysis, the thermal spread of electron speeds in the beam has 
been neglected. This is justifiable if the amount of it 


vie <|5|/k. (61.12) 


PROBLEMS 


PROBLFM I. Determine the boundary of the beam instability region in a cold plasma for values of 
k: V close to Qe. 

SOLUTION. For small values of (k - VY — QÀ. (61.7) is insufficiently accurate, Retaining the term of the 
next order in § in the equation & = 0, with e& from (61.3), we obtain 


n? D2, 2026 Ak:V-N.) , 26 
=i k- VY (k: VY A Ne 





With new variables £ and 7 defined by 


8 = EGRA)”, 7 =(21020.)""k- V-A), 
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we reduce this equation to 
E+E = (D 


(taking the particular case where k« V is close to + Qe. not to — fe). AH three roots of equation (1) are 
real if 7 > 3.2 7", and this determines the instability region. Two of them correspond to the two roots of 
(61.6), and the other corresponds to the oscillation frequency of the plasma at rest. which is close to 
them if 0. =k V. 

PROBLEM 2, Investigate the stability of ion-sound waves in a two-temperature plasma (T. > T,) in 
which the electron component moves relative to the ion component with a macroscopic velocity V, and 
V E Dre 

SO] OTION, With the condition V < vre, the directed motion of the electrons has httle effect on the 
dispersion relation for the ion-sound waves, which is again given by (33,4): 


e(z eee RR 
© OAM) (t+k acy" A 


the electronic part of the damping rate is found from (33,6) by the change (61.4): 
y =(k‘ V- wXrzmi8 M) ` 83) 


he instability condiuon is k:V >w; for this to be so, we must always have V ~ w/k. Near the 
instability imit, 1he factor k- V - w in (3) is smalt, and it may then be necessary to take account in y of 
the tonic part of the damping, which in ordinary conuitions is small. 
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If the dispersion relation has roots in the upper half-plane of w, a small initial 
perturbation in the form of a plane wave will grow, i.e. the system is unstable with 
respect to such a perturbation. In reality, however, any initial perturbation is a 
wave packet of finite extent in space, and the plane waves are only its separate 
Fourier components. In the course of time, the packet spreads out, and its 
amplitude (in an unstable system) increases. Simultaneously it moves in space, like 
any wave packet. Here there are two possibilities. 

In one case, regardless of the movement of the packet, the perturbation increases 
without limit at every point in space. This is called absolute instability. In the other 
case, the packet moves so quickly that the perturbation tends to zero as t > œ at 
any fixed point; this is convective instability. 

We must emphasize immediately that this difference is a relative one, in the 
sense that the nature of the instability has to be defined in relation to a particular 
frame of reference, and may be different in different frames: an instability con- 
vective in one frame becomes absolute in a frame moving with the wave packet, 
and an absolute instability becomes convective in a frame that moves sufficiently 
rapidly away from the packet. 

This, however, does not mean that the difference between the two types of 
instability has no physical significance. In actual problems, there is always an 
experimentally preferred frame of reference relative to which the instability is to 
be considered. The permissibility of regarding a physical system as infinite in 
extent does not exclude the fact that it really has boundaries such as walls, which 
constitute a laboratory frame of reference. Moreover, the actual boundedness of 
the system may have the result that in convective instability the perturbation is 


unable to develop before the packet is carried out of the system (tor example, by 
the flow of liquid in a pipe). 

The theory below, which leads to criteria distinguishing the two types of 
instability, is a very general one.t The system may be any that is homogeneous and 
infinite in at least one (the x) direction. We shall therefore not specify here the 
nature of the medium and the perturbation in it, denoting the latter by some y(t, r) 
and considering only the case of a one-dimensional packet. For a three-dimensional 
system, this means that the perturbations considered have the form 


Ht, r) = W(t, xje 


with given k, and h. 

Let us express y(t, x) as a one-sided Fourier expansion with respect to the time 
from t = 0 (the instant when the perturbation arises) to t = %. The components will 
be denoted by (a, x): 


olw, x) = iQ w(t, x)e™" dt. (62.1) 


We shall have to consider perturbations which increase as t >œ. We shall assume, 

what is in fact true, that this increase is not more rapid than an exponential 

exp(cot). Then the integral (62.1) can be made to converge by regarding w as a 

complex quantity with im w = a > ap. In this region, g(a, x) has no singularity as a 

function of.the complex variable w. In the region im w < ao, however, (w, x) is to 

be treated as an analytical continuation, and here it has singularities, of course. 
The inverse expression for (t,x) in terms of its Fourier transform is 


W(t, x) = Í 7 elu, 022, (62.2) 


with o > oo, so that the contour of integration (which we shall call the w-contour) 
passes above all singularities of p(w, x) in the upper half-plane of w. 

The function (w, x) in turn can be expanded as a Fourier integral with respect 
to the coordinate x: 


dk, 


2r 


p(w, x)= Í. yR e™ (2.3) 


for brevity, the suffix ìn k, is omitted. 
The function w% is obtained in each specific case by solving the linearized 
“equations of motion” of the system concerned: 


ok = gurl ACO, k), (62.4) 


tSuch a criterion was first established by P. A. Sturrock (1958). The formulation given below is due to 
R. J. Briggs (1964), whose analysis we shall largely follow in §§62-64. 
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where gux is determined by the initial perturbation, and A(@, k) ts a characteristic of 
the system itself. For example, in a plasma the “equation of motion” is the 
transport equation, A(w, k} is the longitudinal permittivity of the plasma, and gox is 
expressed in terms of the Fourier component of the initial perturbation by (34.12). 

We shall assume that gu as a function of the complex variables w and k has no 
singularity for finite values of these variables, i.e. is an entire function of them.f 
Then all the singularities of y% are singularities of the factor 1/A(w, k). The 
equation 


A(w, k) = 0 (62.5) 


is the dispersion relation of the system. Its roots w(k) give the frequencies of 
oscillations with specified (real) values of the wave number k. As we have seen in 
§34, it is these frequencies which determine the asymptotic (as t > ©) law of time 
variation of the Fourier component of a perturbation with a specified value of k: 


h(t) x eN = ee otra" 


On this basis, the determination of the asymptotic law of variation of the pertur- 
bation at a given point in space would require the investigation of the integral 


w(t, x) x (eae dk. (62.6) 


In the presence of instability, when w"(k) >0 for some range of values of k, one 
factor in the integrand increases without limit as t >œ, and the other oscillates 
indefinitcly rapidly. These opposite tendencies make it difficult to estimate the 
integral. 

Instead, let us return to the form (62.2) for (t,x), before the integration with 
respect to w is carried out. We move the w-contour downwards until it “catches” 
on the first (the highest, i.e. with the largest w”) singularity of p(w, x); let this point 
be at w=, (it will become clear that w. is independent of x). Evidently, the 
asymptotic value of the integral is determined by the neighbourhood of that point, 
so that 


W(t, x) x e+ = exp(— iwc t + w,"t). (62.7) 


If w,.">0, the perturbation increases at any fixed point x, i.e. the instability is 
absolute, but if w,.”<0 the perturbation tends to zero at a fixed point, i.e. the 
instability is convective. Thus the required criterion involves simply a deter- 
mination of we 

The function ¢(%w, x) is given by the integral (62.3) with wf? from (62.4): 


* Buk ei dk 
-» A(w, k) 2a 





elw, x)= (62.8) 


tFor this to be so, it is always necessary that the initial wave packet should diminish in space 
sufficiently rapidly (faster than exp(— alx). 
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Since gox is assumed to be an entire function of k, the singularities of the integrand 
as a function of the complex variable k are at the singularities of 1/A(w, k}; these 
are usually poles, the roots k(w) of (62.5). 

For some value of w, a point on the w-contour, with a sufficiently large positive 
imaginary part w” = g, let the singularities lie in the k-plane as shown in Fig. 22: 
some in the upper and some in the lower half-plane. The contour of integration 
with respect to k in (62.8), which we call the k-contour, lies along the real axis. We 
now modify w by gradually reducing w”. The singularities move in the k-plane and may 
reach the real axis for some w.t These values of w are not singularities of the 
function g(a, k): there is no objection to moving the k-contour in such a way as to 
remove it from the neighbourhood of singularities that have crossed the real axis, 
as shown in Fig. 22b. A singularity of the integral occurs, however, if two moving 
singularities come close together and pinch the contour of integration between 
them, thereby eliminating the possibility of removing this contour from their 
neighbourhood (Fig. 22c). 

Thus the value of w which determines the nature of the stability is chosen from 
among those such that two roots k(w) of the dispersion relation fall together. Only 
cases such that the two roots approach from opposite sides of the k-contour are to 
be considered; that is, as w” 0 these roots must lie on opposite sides of the real 
axis. Note, incidentally, that the values of w must be independent of x, since they 
are determined solely by the properties of the function 1/A(w, k). 

When two simple roots of the equation coincide, a double root is formed, near 
which the dispersion relation is 


Alw, k) ~ (w — we)(GA/Aw)c +k — k,)(a7A/ dk’), = 0, (62.9) 


so that k— ke « + (w — w)”. At the point w = wa, the function w(k) satisfies the 





{a) (b) tc) 


FIG. 22. 


tFor an unstable system, the singularity must reach the real axis of k while w” >0, at least for some 
range Of values of w’, since there are certainly roots of A(w, k} = 0 such that œ” >0 for real k. 

tln some cases there may be a Coincidence of a still larger number of roots, forming a multiple root of 
higher order. Such cases, however, can in general occur only for particular values of the parameters of 
the system, since they impose additional restrictions on the points we ke: in the expansion of A(w, k), 
other coefficients besides (dA/dk), must be zero. 
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condition 
dw/dk = 0, (62.10) 


i.e. w iS a Saddle point of the analytic function w(k). 
The integral (62.8) taken over the neighbourhood of the point k = k, is 


ik,x 


elw, x) x Jeg (62.11) 


the function (w, x) thus has a square-root pole at w = w. The integral (62.2), taken 
now over the neighbourhood of the point w = we as a function of t and x, has the 
form 


W(t, x) x <; etd ke, (62.12) 


since this asymptotic expression has been derived for t >œ and fixed x, it is valid 
only if |k.x| < Jæct]. 

Although the coalescence of roots of the dispersion relation is the principal 
source of singularities of g(w,x) (and usually determines the nature of the 
instability), another type of singularity may be mentioned, which occurs at a 
frequency for which the root |k| > ~©.t The imaginary part of such a frequency we 
however, is in practice always negative and therefore certainly cannot cause 
absolute instability (if w.” were positive, the system under consideration would be 
unstable with respect to oscillations of infinitesimal wavelength). We shall meet 
such a case later; see (63.10). 

As has already been emphasized, an instability convective in one frame of 
reference (the laboratory frame) may be absolute in another frame. Let us seek the 
speed V of the frame in which the instability is absolute and has the greatest 
growth rate. 

The change from the laboratory frame to one moving with speed V is made by 
changing w to w — kV in all formulae. As we have seen, the value w. corresponds 
to the instant when, as w” decreases on the w-contour, two poles of the function 
1/A(w, k) in the k-plane coalesce, and these poles must approach from opposite 
sides of the real axis, so that one of them must first cross that axis. Let wmax 
denote the maximum value of w” (independent of V) for real k. Since w,"(k, V) is 
certainly less than the value of w” at which the pole crossed the real axis, we have 
we"(k, V) = wmax for all V. This means that the highest value of w.” is reached if the 
poles coalesce on the real axis at the maximum of w(k). Replacing w(k) by 
w(k)—kV in (62.10), and separating the real and imaginary parts of the equation 


tSuch a root causes an essenlial singularity of g(«,x). For example, if Įk|->% according to 
k "= C(w — w), the contribulion from the neighbourhood of the singularity to the integral (62.8) is 


ix 
olw, x) & ela ayt 
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(for real k), we find two equations: 


dw"/dk = 0, (62.13) 
V = dw'[dk. (62.14) 


Thus the greatest growth rate of the instability is given by the maximum value of 
w"(k) as a function of real k. The speed of the frame of reference in which such an 
instability occurs is determined by the corresponding value of dw’/dk. This value of 
V may naturally be taken to define the group velocity of the wave packet in a 
convectively unstable medium. 


§63. Amplification and non-transparency 


So far, we have considered instability problems as regards the development with 
time of a perturbation specified in space at some initial instant. The Fourier 
expansion of such a perturbation includes components with real values of the wave 
veetors k, and their time dependence is governed by the frequencies i(k), the 
complex roots of the dispersion relation. 

There is, however, another possible formulation of the instability proble t, in 
which we consider a perturbation set up with a specified time variation in some 
region of space. The Fourier expansion of such a perturbation contains com- 
ponents with real frequencies w, and their propagation in space is governed by the 
wave numbers k(w) found by solving the dispersion relation, this time for k; 
correspondingly, the wave numbers, not the frequencies, are complex. (As in §62, 
we are considering a one-dimensional problem, and therefore write k =k, in place 
of the vector k.) 

The fact that the wave numbers are complex may have various meanings. In 
some cases it may simply mean that the relevant waves cannot propagate in the 
medium (non-transparency): in other cases it may signify amplification of the 
waves by the medium as they propagate from the source. We must emphasize at 
once that the sign of imk certainly cannot be the criterion for distinguishing 
between these two possibilities: the waves can propagate in the positive and the 
negative x-direction, and a change in the direction of propagation is equivalent to a 
change in the sign of k. 

It is physically obvious that only an unstable medium can amplify. Heace, for 
example, it is clear immediately that there is non-transparency for transverse 
electromagnetic waves in a plasma with dispersion relation w° = 02 + c’k? (see §32, 
Problem 1) at frequencies w < Q.e, for which k(w) is imaginary: the function w(k) 
given by this equation is real for all real k, so that the system is certainly stable. 

For an exact formulation of the problem let us consider a point source as regards 
the coordinate x, called a signal, which starts at t=0 and thereafter creates a 
monochromatic perturbation y (with some frequency wo), called the response of 
the system to the signal. The source strength is then 


=0 t< 
g(t, x) for | (63.1) 


= constant x &(x)e" for t>0. 
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We Shall not specify the physical nature of the perturbation y, nor therefore that 
of the source strength g. The only important point is that the wk-components of the 
perturbation are determined from the source by 


Wok = Burl Alw, k). (63.2) 
This expression is derived from the inhomogeneous linearized “equation of 
motion” of the system, in which g(t, x) acts as the “right-hand side”, just as (62.4) 
was the solution of the homogeneous equation with the initial condition specified 
by the function g(0, x). The source (63.1) ist 


Lux = constant/i(w — wo). (63.3) 


fhe function w(t, x) is then found from the inversion formula 


œ+ig ev iw! dw 
w(t, xX) = constant x ie D(a, x) ila= Goan? (63.4) 
® ae nike 3.5 
=f xe 5 (63.5) 


This expression necessarily satisfies the equation w(t, x) = 0 for t <0 in accordance 
with the conditions of the problem: the perturbation occurs only after the source 
comes in at t =0. 

The problem is now to find the asymptotic expression for (1, x) far from the 
source {|x| >=) in steady conditions, i.e. at a long time after the source begins to 
operate (><). If the perturbation then tends to zero as x > +™, we have 
nom-transparency: if it increases in one or other direction from the source, there is 
amplifieation. In either case, we can evidently speak of only a convectively 
unstable (or a stable) system. With absolute instability, the perturbation increases 
without limit in the course of time at every point in space, so that no steady 
conditions can possibly be reached. 

To find the required asymptotic form, we note first of all that the asymptotic limit 
t->% must be taken before |x|»: since the perturbation cannot propagate to 
infinity in a finite time, y > 0 as |x| > œ for finite t. 

As in 862, we move the contour of integration with respect to w in (63.4) 
downwards in order to get the asymptotic expression as tœ. The analytical 
properties of P(w, x) are similar to those of (w, x) in §62. Since the system is 
assumed only convectively unstable, ®(w,x) has no singularity in the upper 
half-plane of w, and the highest singularity of the integrand in (63.4) is the pole 
w = wo on the real axis. Hence the asymptotic form as t >œ is 


W(t, x) x e7 > D(wo, x). (63.6) 


tIn calculating gux, it must be remembered that the integration in the inverse Iransformation formula is 
taken along a Contour with im w > 0; hence e" >0 as 13>, 


> 
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To find the asymptotic form of ®(wo, x) as |x| >œ, we must now move the path 
of integration with respect to k upwards for x > 0 or downwards for x <0, until it 
catches on the pole of the integrand in (63.5), i.e. the root of the equation 
Alw k) = 0. 

Let k.(w) and k.(w) denote the poles which as im w > œ are respectively in the 
upper and lower half-planes of k. As im w decreases, the poles move, and for a real 
w =w they may either remain in their original half-plane or enter the other 
half-plane. In the first case, the contour of integration in ®(wo, x) remains on the 
real axis as in Fig. 22a; in the second case, it is deformed as shown in Fig. 22b, so 
as to embrace the poles k+(wo) and k_(wo) (points A and C) that have “escaped” 
into the other half-plane. In either case, when the contour is moved up or down, it 
catches on the poles k, and k. respectively. The asymptotic form of (t,x) as 
x — + is determined by the contribution from the lowest pole k,(wo); that as 
x> — is determined by the highest pole k_(wo). The pole concerned is thus the 
closest to the real axis (if all poles of a given class are still in their original 
half-planes), or the farthest from the real axis among those which have moved into 
the other half-plane. With these values of k, and k-, we have 


W(t, x) x expf{ik,(wo)x —iwot} for x cat (63.7) 


exp{ik-(wo)x —iwot} for x <0. 


For a stable system, all poles remain in their original half-planes when w = wo, 
since the absence of oscillation branches with im w(k)> 0 (for real k) means that a 
pole k(w) can cross the real axis only with im w <0. Hence, in (63.7), 


im k,(wo) >0, im k_(wo)< 0, 


so that the waves are damped in both directions from the source. 

In the case of convective instability, the poles k(w) reach the real axis with 
im w >0. There are therefore certainly poles k, or k_ which have entered the other 
half-plane for w = wo, i.e. which have im k, (wa) <0 or im k_(wo) > 0. The presence 
of such a pole k,(@») or k (wo) amplifies the wave to the right or left of the source 
respectively. 

From the preceding arguments, we arrive at the following criterion for dis- 
tinguishing cases of non-transparency and amplification for waves from a source 
with frequency wo in a convectively unstable system: a wave with complex k(wo) 
and real wo is amplified if im k(m) changes sign when im œ varies from +% to 0 
with a given re w = wo; if im k(w) does not change sign, there is non-transparency. 

The criterion has its origin in the requirements of causality. When the source 
comes into action instantaneously, the perturbation must always decrease as 
x > +, simply because it cannot propagate to an infinite distance in a finite time. On 
the other hand, this “infinitely rapid” onset of the source can take place as e™™ with 
imw—+~, It is therefore clear that waves that are amplified (for real w) in one or 
other direction from the source must be damped in that direction when im w ><. and 
this leads to the criterion formulated above. 

The results obtained have a further facet which allows us to determine the 
direction of wave propagation in a medium with absorption or amplification. In a 
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transparent medium (i.e. when w and k are real), the physical direction of 
propagation is that of the group velocity vector. In particular, in the one-dimen- 
sional case a wave with a positive or negative derivative dw/dk moves in the 
positive or negative x-direction respectively. In a medium with absorption or 
amplification, however, we can say that waves of the k, and k groups propagate in 
the positive and negative directions respectively. For real w and k, this general 
formulation is the same as the previous one: small changes in œ and k are related 
by 


_ ôw 
ôk = Goldk 





from which we see that, if w acquires an imaginary part im œw > 0. k moves into the 
upper or lower half-plane according as dw/dk >0 or <0. 

As a simple example of the application of the criteria derived in §$62 and 63, let 
us consider the instability of a cold electron beam in a cold plasma, discussed in 
§61. The dispersion relation for this system is 


Q? Q? 
w b ~(@—kvy 





l; (63.8) 


see (61.6) (for waves propagating in the direction of the beam, k- V=kV). The 
roots k(w) of this equation have, as |w| > æ, the formt 


k=(9+,)/V. (63.9) 


When im w > œ, the two roots are in the same (upper) half-plane, i.e. both are in 
the k,(w) class. In their movement, therefore, they cannot pinch the k-contour as im w 
decreases, so that the instability is convective. The asymptotic behaviour of a 
perturbation created at the initial instant is governed by the frequency w = Qe, near 
which the roots of equation (63.8) tend to infinity according to 


k? = 0,02 /2V7*(w—O,). (63.10) 


Thus, as t > ©, only undamped plasma waves remain from the perturbation. 

For real values of w < Q., equation (63.8) has two complex-conjugate roots k(w). 
The one for which im k(w) <0 has moved from the upper to the lower half-plane. 
Thus, when waves are propagated from a source with frequency wo<,, they are 
amplified in the direction of x > 0, i.e. “down” the beam. 


$64. Instability with weak coupling of the two branches 
of the oscillation spectrum 


Let us apply the general method developed in §§62 and 63 to investigate the 
instability which results from the “interaction” of oscillations with neighbouring 


tNote that (63.9) is the same as the dispersion relation for the beam itself in the absence of the plasma 
at rest. 
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values of w and k and belonging to different branches of the oscillation spectrum of 
a non-dissipative system (here denoting one in which both true dissipation and 
Landau damping are absent). 

If the two branches w = w,(k) and w = @(k) were completely independent, the 
dispersion relation would separate into two factors: 


lo — w(k)][w — w2(k)] = 0. (64.1) 


Near a point of intersection of such branches, the functions wi(k) and w.(k) would 
have the general form 


o(k) = w t vi(k — ko), 


(64.2) 
wk) = wo + vk — ko). 


where vı and v, are some constants, wo and ko the (real) values of w and k at the 
point of intersection. 

Such a case is, however, not realistic in general. The coupling between the two 
branches could be completely absent for (at best) some specific values of the 
system parameters, and would appear when these were very slightly changed.t To 
represcnt an actual situation, therefore, it would be necessary to take into account 
the presence of a weak coupling between branches. This has the effect of sub- 
stituting a small quantity € for zero on the right of (64.1). The dispersion relation 
near the point then becomes 


lw ~ w~ vi(k ~ Ko) ][o — er — vak — ko)] = €. (64.3) 


The solution for is 


w(k)— wo = (vi + vk — ko) + [(k — ko (vi — v} + 46°", (64.4) 


and the solution for k is 


I 
k(w)— ko = Joio, 


7 {(v, P v2)(w = wo) t [o = wo (vı = v)? + 4ev,0-]"7}. (64.5) 
1% 


The existence of coupling between the branches shifts their point of intersection 
into the complex region. The functions w(k) for real œ and k vary in form 
according to the sign of the constant € and the relative signs of the constants v, and 


+An exception is the case where the interaction is absent for reasons of symmetry, for example, if one 
branch relates to longitudinal waves and the other to transverse waves in anisotropic medium. Since in such 
a medium the longitudinal current cannot induce a transverse field and vice versa, such waves do not 
interact, The situation here is analogous to what is found in quantum mechanics for the interaction Of terms 
with different symmetry; see QM, §79. 
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v2. These functions are shown in Fig. 23 for four cases: 


(A) €>0, v,v,>0, 
(B) €>0, v,v2.<0, 
(C) € <0, v,v.>0, 
(D) € <0, v,v.< 90, 


(64.6) 


which we shall consider in turn. 


(A) Here the functions w(k) are real for all (real) k, and the system is therefore 
stable. The functions k(w) are also real for all w, so that the waves propagate 
without amplification for all w. 


(B) The functions w(k) are real for all k, and the system is therefore stable. The 
functions k(w) are complex in the frequency range 


lw ~ wo)’ < 4levyv2|/(v; ~ v2). (64.7) 


Since the system is stable, there is non-transparency in this range. 
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(C) When 
(k ~ ko}? < 4ļeļi(vi — 02)? (64.8) 


the functions w(k) are complex, and for one of them im w(k)>0, i.e. there is 
instability, and it is convective instability, since when |w|—> © the roots k(w) are 


k~olv,, k~owlv2, (64.9) 


and when im w >œ they lie in the same half-plane of k. Let v, and v > 0. Then this 
is the upper half-plane, and the roots belong to the k,(w) class. For real w, in the 
range (64.7), the roots k(w) form a complex conjugate pair. The one for which 
im k(w) <0 has moved from the upper to the lower half-plane. In the frequency 
range (64.7), therefore, there is amplification of waves propagating in the positive 
x-direction. 

It is also easy to find for this case the “group velocity” of the waves, defined by 
(62.14), i.e. the speed of the frame of reference in which there is absolute instability 
with the maximum growth rate. Differentiating (64.3) with respect to k and 
substituting dw/dk = V in accordance with (62.13) and (62.14), we obtain 


V=v _ w= wo- tlk — ko) 
V-v, w — Wo vAK — koy 





(64.10) 


Since the left-hand side is real, the right-hand side must be so, even if w is complex. 
This condition shows that k = ky; then from (64.10) 


V = 4(v, + 09). (64.11) 
and from (64.3) the corresponding maximum growth rate is 
(im w)max = fe”. (64.12) 


(D) The functions k(w) are real for all (real) w, but the w(k) are complex in the 
range (64.8), so that the system is unstable. To determine the nature of this 
instability, we note that from (64.9) (with opposite signs of v, and v2), as im w > %, 
the roots k(w) are in opposite half-planes. These two roots coalesce at a point in 
the upper half-plane of w given by 


w = & = wot 2i V (vivzÆ)]|vi — vl- (64.13) 


The instability is therefore absolute, with growth rate im œ For v= — v2, cor- 
responding to the perturbation in a frame of reference moving with the speed 
(64.11), the growth rate reaches its maximum value (64.12). 


PROBLEM 


Determine the nature of the instability of low-frequency (w~ wa) “slow” (wlk <c) transverse 
electromagnetic waves propagating along a constant magnetic field in a cold magnetoactive plasma, with 
a low-density cold electron beam moving through the plasma in the same direction. 
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SOLUFION. To establish the dispersion relation, we first write it for the beam electrons only, in a 
frame of reference for which the beam is at rest. According to (56.9), we have in this frame 


Re? — wo = ~ 07 wlw + wee), 


where ©,’ is the plasma frequency Corresponding to the beam density. On returning to the laboratory 
frame, in which the beam moves wilh velocity v (which we take to be in the x-direction), we must 
replace w by w — kV on the right of the equation; the difference k*c*— w is invariant with respect to a 
change in the frame of reference. Now adding, in the laboratory frame. the terms due to the plasma 
electrons and ions, we obtain 


Flw kV) WNE wo? 


w kV tore wtwgs oF wR 





Neglecling here (in accordance with the conditions of the problem) w in comparison with ck and wpe, 
and noting also that 0,7/one = Q7/on,, we bring the dispersion relation to the form 


PE - OF w"fomlom Tolo- KV + wne) 
= -02(w—-kV). (1) 


The first factor On the left corresponds to the “principal” oscillation branch, and the second to the beam 
branch; the right-hand side describes the “interaction” of these branches. 

With the upper signs in (1), the dispersion relations for the two independent branches are shown by 
the conlinuous Curves in Fig, 24; it is, as always, sufficient to consider the branches with w > 0. Near the 
point wo, ko, where they intersect, the expansion of equation (I) is 


2koc*[k — kn~ (w ~ wn) vs] [eo — on V(k ~ ko) = NF one 


with a positive Coefficient vı (as is clear from the slope of the curves in Fig. 24). Comparison with (64.3) 
shows that we have case C, convective instability. The broken curves in Fig. 24 show the form of the 
branches when their interaction is taken into account. 

Similar diagrams for the lower signs in (H) are given in Fig. 25. Near the point of intersection, the 
dispersion relation ts 


2koc*[k — ko + (w — wo) vill — wo~ Vik — Ko)] = -RF wee, 


where again v: >0. We now have case D, absolute instability. The second intersection in this case is 
seen from the diagram to occur at w = wpe, Which contradicts the conditions of the problem. 








FtG. 24. 
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§65. Instability in finite systems 


The whole of the theory in §§61-63 related to homogeneous media of unlimited 
extent in at least one direction (the x-axis). For applications to actual bounded 
systems, this means that effects due to the reflection of waves from the boundaries 
are neglected; that is, such a theory is limited to times of the order of the time 
taken by the perturbation to propagate the length of the system. 

Let us now consider stability in the opposite situation where the finiteness of the 
system is important and the spectrum of its characteristic oscillations is governed 
by the boundary conditions at the ends; as before, we shall investigate only the 
one-dimensional case, and the length of the system in the x-direction will be 
denoted by L. The frequency spectrum of a finite system is discrete, and if one or 
more of the characteristic frequencies has a positive imaginary part the system 1s 
unstable. The distinction between absolute and convective instability has no 
meaning in this case. 

Thus the problem of determining the stability or instability of a fimte system is 
equivalent to that of finding its (complex) eigenfrequencies. The dispersion relation 
which gives these frequencies can be derived in a general form for a system with 
finite but sufficiently large dimensions L, such that im |k|. L > 1 (A. G. Kulikovskii, 
1966). 

Let k(w) be solutions of the dispersion relation for an infinite medium. We again 
divide the branches of this many-valued function into two groups, k,(w) and k-(w), 
as defined in §63. The characteristic oscillations of a finite system may be regarded 
as resulting from the superposition of travelling waves reflected by the two 
boundaries (in a medium without absorption and amplification, they would be 
ordinary stationary waves). The reflection is in general accompanied by a mutual 
transformation of waves belonging to different branches of the spectrum. The 
travelling wave of a given frequency is therefore a superposition of all branches. 
Far from the boundaries, however, the main contribution to each wave comes from 
Only one term in the superposition. For example, in a wave propagating from ' 
left-hand boundary x=0 (Fig. 26) in the positive x-direction, the asyinpiouc 
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expression far from that boundary is 
y = a exp{i[k,(w)x — otl}, (65.1) 


and k.(w) must be taken as the branch in this group for which im k,(w) has its 
algebraically least value for the given real w.t 

After reflection from the right-hand boundary x = L, the wave propagates to the 
left, and at sufficiently great distances from that boundary has the asymptotic form 


y= Roa exp{ik.(w)L} expf{i[k-(w)(x — L)— ot J}, (65.2) 
where k_(w) is the branch in this group for which im k-(w) has its algebraically 
greatest value. The coefficient R» depends on the wave transformation law at a 
particular boundary. 

Lastly, after a second reflection, this time at the left-hand boundary, we again 
have a wave propagating to the right: 
Wy = R Rae E ih gitkix- 00, (65.3) 
Since u(t, x) is One-valued, this must coincide with (65.1), so that 
Ri R2 exp{i[k,(w) — kK-(w)JL} = 1. (65.4) 
This determines the frequency spectrum for the finite system, i.e. is its dispersion 


relation. 
Taking the modulus of each side, we have 


[RiR exp{— im(k, — k_)L} = 1. (65.5) 
When L-—~, the exponential factor tends to zero or infinity, depending on the sign 
+That is, the leasi positive value if all im k.(w) >0, and the greatest (in absolute magnilude) negative 


value if ihere are branches for which im k.(w)<0. In the first case, (65.1) is ihe wave least rapidly 
damped (with increasing x); in the second case, it is the one most rapidly amplified. 
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of im(k+ — k-). Hence, for sufficiently long systems, equation (65.5) is possible only 
if 


im[k,(w) — k-(w)] = 0. (65.6) 


In this case, therefore, the dispersion relation reduces to a form depending only on 
the properties of the medium itself and independent of the specific conditions at the 
boundaries. Equation (65.6) defines a curve in the w-plane, on which the discrete 
eigenfrequencies lie very close together (for large L). If the curve lies even partly 
in the upper half-plane, the system is unstable. Since this instability is due to the 
properties of the system as a whole, it is called global instability. 

Some further comments may be made on the relation between global instability 
of a finite system and the instability of an infinite medium. First of all, it is easy to 
see that in the presence of global instability the infinite medium is certainly 
unstable, since there exist real values of k for which im w(k)>0. For, by the 
definition of k.(w) and k-(w), their values for im w > œ lie in different half-planes 
of k. The condition (65.6) signifies that, as im œ decreases, the points k.(w) and 
k_(w) may come into the same half-plane, and do so (in the case of global 
instability) while im w >0. Consequently, at least one of these points crosses the 
real axis even earlier, i.e. certainly while im w > 0; this proves the above statement. 

The converse statement, however, is valid only for absolute (not convective) 
instability of the infinite medium: the presence of absolute instability is sufficient to 
cause global instability of the finite system. The condition for absolute instability is 
that there exists a branch point of k(w) with im w > 0, and the coalescing branches 
belong to the k+ and k groups. At such a point, the condition (65.6) is certainly 
satisfied also. 

A convectively unstable medium may be either stable or unstable when boun- 
daries are present. 


CHAPTER VII 


INSULATORS 


§66. Interaction of phonons 


THE physical nature of transport processes such as thermal and electrical conduc- 
tion in gases consists in transfer by the thermal motion of the gas particles: in 
solids, the particles are replaced by quasi-particles. In going on to study these 
processes, we shall begin with thermal conduction in non-magnetic insulators. The 
relative simplicity of the physical picture here, as compared with transport proces- 
ses in solids of other kinds, arises from the presence of quasi-particles of only one 
sort, namely phonons. 

The concept of free phonons is the result of quantization of the vibrational 
motion of atoms in the crystal lattice in the harmonic approximation, i.e. with only 
the quadratic terms (in the displacements of the atoms) included in the Hamil 
tonian; see SP 1, §72. The various phonon interaction processes result when 
terms of higher orders of smallness are considered: the anharmonic terms of the 
third and subsequent orders in the displacements.t 

The first anharmonic (the cubic) terms in the classical lattice energy are 


l $4525 
H®%= g >, Age? (my — m, m2 — 13) Usa (n) Usp) Us,y (3). (66.1) 


(ns 


Here U,(n) are the atomic displacement vectors in the lattice; a, B, y are vector 
suffixes taking the values x, y, Z; Sı, S2, S3 number the atoms in the unit cell; ni, no. n; 
are integral “vectors™ giving the position of the cell in the lattice; (n, s) under the 
summation sign denotes summation over all n and s. Because the crystal is 
homogeneous, the functions A depend only on the relative positions ni ~ n3, n2— n; 
of the cells, not on their absolute positions in the lattice. 

The second-quantized Hamiltonian is found by replacing the displacement vec- 
tors in (66.1) by the operators U,(n) expressed in terms of the creation and 
annihilation operators Ĉkg, Ĉkg for phonons of type g (i.e. branch g of the phonon 
spectrum) with quasi-momentum k: 


U.(n) = F, [2MNo (kK) {epee ieke n), (66.2) 
gk 


tThe need to take account of the anharmonicity of atomic vibrations in the lattice in considering 
thermal conduction in a crystal was first noted by P, Debye (1914) and M. Born (1914). 
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where N is the number of cells in the lattice, M the total mass of the atoms in the 
cell, e{(k) the phonon polarization vectors, and w,(k) the energy of phonons of 
type g.t The substitution gives rise to terms which contain the operators ĉ and é* 
in sets of three. These terms represent processes involving three phonons: products 
of the form é*é°é for the decay of one phonon into two, and é¢*éé for the 
coalescence of two colliding phonons into one; terms ĉĉ and é*é*é* would 
correspond to processes that are prohibited by the law of conservation of energy. 

Les us write down, for example, the terms corresponding to the decay of a 
phonon kı, gı into two phonons kz, g: and ky, g3. Changing in (66.1) from summation 
over nj, m, m to Summation over v= n- n} =M- n, n we can put these 
terms in the form 


ĉĉ: é3" 


TD i me = f 
H= ooa)” x exp{i(ki — k2— ks) Tabs (66.3) 
where 
= (2M)? E AR O, V)eialžpety exp{ilki . ry — k. r.,)}, (66.4) 


C1 = kge W= Og (ki). e = e%”(ki). 


The exponential factor is separated in (66.3) which depends on the absolute 
position m of the cell in the lattice. Summation of this factor over all u; gives ^ if 
k, —k:— ky is equal to any reciprocal lattice period b; otherwise, it is zero. Hence 


yD ĉĉ: ô;' 
SANT, EN 2) 0. 
Hiec On (wiw20s)! (66 5) 
and the phonon quasi-momenta satisfy the conservation law 
kı = k? + k; +b. (66.6) 


The condition (66.6) is to be regarded as an equation giving the value of, say, the 
quasimomentum k; from specified values of k, and kz. The latter have to be taken 
within some one chosen unit cell of the reciprocal lattice (including all the 
physically different values of the quasi-momentum), and we have to verify that k; is 
also in that cell. This last condition determines the necessary value of b in (66.6), 
and does so unambiguously. For, if with specified kı, k3 and b the vector k; lies in 
the chosen cell, then any change in b will certainly bring k, outside that cell. 
Processes (in this case, phonon decay) for which the law of conservation of 
quasi-momentum involves a non-zero vector b are called Umklapp processes, in con- 
trast to normal processes, for which b = 0. Note that the difference between these 
two classes of processes is to some extent conventional: any particular process may be 
of either class, depending on the choice of the base cell. 1t is important, however, 


tIn this chapter, we use units such that h = 1. The dimensions of the momentum and the wave vector 
are then the same, and those of the energy and the frequency are the same. 
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that no choice can make b zero simultaneously for all possible processes. It is 
convenient to choose the base cell of the reciprocal lattice so that the point k = 0 
(infinite wavelength) is at its centre; this will be assumed henceforward. With this 
choice, low values of the quasi-momentum (k <1/d, where d is the lattice constant) 
correspond to all low-frequency phonons, and all processes involving only low- 
frequency phonons are normal processes.t Large values of the quasi-momentum 
(k ~ ifd) correspond to short-wavelength phonons with high energy (of the order of 
the Debye temperature ©). 

Let us return to the phonon decay process. According to the general principles of 
quantum mechanics (see QM (43.1)), the probability of a decay in which the 
quasi-momentum of one of the two newly formed phonons lies in the range d’kz is 
given by the square of the corresponding matrix element of the perturbation 
operator (66.5): 


dW = 2n|\(N,—1, Not 1, N3 + 1] H|Ny, No, N3)? X 
x lw — w2 w) V Pkr’, (66.7) 


where N, = Nig» N2, N3 are the phonon occupation numbers in the initial state of 
the crystal. The matrix elements of the phonon creation and annihilation operators 
are given by 


(N — 1|é|N) = (NJĉtN - 1) = VN. (66.8) 
We thus obtain the decay probability in the form 
dW = wN (N:+ 1)(N3+ 1)8(w) — w2— 3) d?ko| (277), (66.9) 
where 
w = w(geko, g3ks; giki) = 2mo OP www, (66.10) 


and v= VIN is the volume of the crystal lattice cell. The probability of the 
processes is therefore proportional to the number N, of initial phonons in the initial 
state of the crystal, and also to the numbers N+ 1 and N3+ I of final phonons in 
the final state. The latter property is related to the Bose statistics obeyed by the 
phonons, and is true of all processes involving bosons.+ 

The process inverse to decay is the coalescence of two photons kz and k; to form 
one phonon k,. We can easily show that the terms in the Hamiltonian that are 
responsible for this process differ from (66.5) in that the c-operators in the 
numerator are replaced by ¢,°é2¢3, and O by 1*. The probability of this process is 
therefore given by a formula which differs from (66.9) only as regards the 


tif, on the other hand, the base cell is chosen so that the point k= 0 is at one of its verlices, for 
example, low frequencies will also correspond to the neighbourhoods of the other vertices, near which k 
is not small. 

The phonon distribution function Nx or N(k) will be defined as the occupation numbers of quantum 
stales wilh various values of the quasi-momentum k. The number of states belonging to an element d°k in 
k-space is d*k/(27)’, and so the distribution relalive to d°k is Nu/(27)°. 
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N-factors: 


dW = wN2N\(N, + 1)8(@ — w2— w) Pky|(2ay. (66.11) 


The functions w here and in (66.9) are the same. in accordance with the general 
rule that in the Born approximation (the first approximation of perturbation theory) 
the probabilities of direct and reverse scattering events are equal; see QM, § 126. 

The branches of the phonon spectrum always include three acoustic branches, 
for which the energy tends to zero as k > 0; for long-wavelength (small k) acoustic 
phonons, the function w(k) is linear. The behaviour of the function w in (66.10) for 
such phonons will be important below. It can be determined by noting the property 
of the coefficients A in the Hamiltonian (66.1) which expresses the fact that a 
simple displacement of the crystal as a whole leaves its energy unchanged, whether 
or not the crystal is deformed. This means that the energy H® must be unaffected 
if any of the factors U,(n) in it is replaced by U, +a with a vector a that is 
independent of n and s. For this to be so, we must have 


> A(n. n2, n3) = 0, (66.12) 


ny. Sy 


where the summation is over at least one pair of variables nj, $1- 

Of the three phonons involved in the process, either one or all three may be 
long-wavelength acoustic phonons: if there are two such phonons and a short- 
wavelength one, the momentum and energy conservation laws cannot be satisfied. For 
an acoustic phonon in the limit k —> 0, the polarization vectors e,(k) tend to a 
constant independent of s, since all the atoms in the cell vibrate in unison, and the 
factors exp(ik - ra) tend to unity. Because of the property (66.12), the quantity Q 
(66.4) therefore tends to zero, and for small k it is proportional to k or (the same 
thing for an acoustic phonon) to w. The result is 


weak (66.13) 
if there is one long-wavelength phonon, or 


wx kikk; (66.14) 


if there are three. 

The results (66.13) and (66.14) can also be reached in a more obvious way by 
noting that the long-wavelength acoustic phonons correspond to macroscopic 
sound waves, which can be treated by macroscopic elasticity theory. Then the 
energy of the deformed crystal is expressed in terms of the strain tensor 


_1(8Us , 3Us 
ae =5( ia as (66.15) 


where U(r) is the macroscopic displacement vector for points in the elastic 
medium. The components of this tensor are the small quantities used in the 
expansion of the elastic energy. In second quantization, the vector U is replaced by 
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the operator U analogous to (66.2). The differentiation of U with respect to the 
coordinates to obtain the operators U,g gives the additional factor k which leads to 
the results (66.13) and (66.14). 


§67. The transport equation for phonons in an insulator 


In a solid crystal, the phonons form a rarefied gas, and their transport equation 
is obtained in a similar way to that for an ordinary gas. 

Let N =N,(t,r,k) be the distribution function for phonons of type g. The 
transport equation for each type of phonon is written as 


EN ru Xe cin), (67.1) 


where u = dw/dk is the phonon velocity. 

An import .nt difference from the case of ordinary gases, however, is that in 
collisions in the phonon gas neither the number of phonons nor (because of 
Umklapp processes) their total quasi-momentum is in general conserved The only 
remaining conservation law is that of energy, expressed by 


> Í WC(N)PKkiTY = 0. (67.2) 


Multiplying (67.1) by w, integrating over d°k, and summing over g, we obtain the 
law of conservation of energy in the form 


ðElðt + div q=0, (67.3) 


where the thermal energy density E of the crystal and the energy flux q are given 
by the obvious expressions 


E aes Í oN Pkr’, a=È Í wuN @ki (27). (67.4) 


The collision integral in (67.1) must in principle include all processes that can 
occur as a result of the interaction of phonons of type g with all other phonons. In 
practice, however, the chief contribution to it comes from the three-phonon 
processes discussed in §66. Processes involving a greater number of phonons arise 
from subsequent terms in the expansion of the Hamiltonian in powers of the 
displacements of the atoms: these terms decrease rapidly as their order increases. 
The reason for the decrease is that the ratio of the vibration amplitude ¢ to the 
lattice constant d is small; in solid crystals, it remains small at all temperatures up 
to the melting-point.t For a rough estimate, we can begin from the classical relation 


tExcept in the “quantum crystal”, solid helium. 
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Mw’é? ~ T; estimating the characteristic frequency as w ~ uld,t we find 
(dd) ~ TMu? <1. (67.5) 


The collision integral is, as always. the difference between the numbers of proces- 
ses (per unit time) which create phonons in a given state g, k, and which remove 
phonons from that state. Taking account of three-phonon processes only, we have 


l 
cony={ {5 > wks, ky; k)5(@ — w — w) X 


RiR2 
X[(N + DNN- N(N, + D(N2 + DY] 
+ ¥ w(k, ki; ky)6(w,- w — w,) X 
B1-63 


x [(N + DCN, + DN- NN (N; + ni} PKn”. (67.6) 


where N, = N,,(ki), @1 = wp (kı), - - - The first term in the braces corresponds to the 
direct and reverse processes 


(8g, kK) (gi, kı) + (g2, k:), ke = k—k,~ bi (67.7) 


the factor 3 in this term takes into account the fact that, because of the identity of 
the phonons, we have to sum only over half of the final states. The second terin in 
the braces corresponds to processes 


(gr, ka) (8g, k) +(21,k), k =k +k; +b; (67.8) 


the factor } is not needed in this term, since one of the two phonons formed by the 
decay is specified. In the integrand of (67.6), it should be noted, the triple products 
NNN, and NNN; cancel. 


The collision integral is identically zero for the equilibrium phonon distribution, 
the Planck distribution 


No= (eT — 17. (67.9) 


This is easily shown for the integral (67.6) by direct calculation: multiplication of 
the factors gives 


No(Noit+ 1CNo2 + 1) = (No + LDNoiNo2 exp[(w1 tw w)/T), (67.10) 


and by the law of conservation of energy the exponential factor on the right is 
equal to unity. 

If Umklapp processes were absent, not only the total energy but also the total 
quasi-momentum of the phonons would be zero. Then not only the distribution 


tIn the estimates, we shall regard u as the speed of sound, alihough this is of course lilerally correct 
only for long-wavelength acoustic phonons. 
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function (67.9), but also the functions 


-1 
No=[exp® ¥-1] (67.11) 


~k. 

T 
corresponding to the translational motion (drift) of the phonon gas as a whole 
relative to the lattice with any velocity V, would be equilibrium functions. This 
result is in accordance with the general principles of statistical physics. It can also 
be proved directly: with the functions (67.11) as No, a further factor exp[V -(k— 
k,— k.)/T] appears on the right of (67.10), and is equal to unity for non-Umklapp 
processes, where k = kı + kp. 

The distribution (67.11) leads, of course, to a non-zero energy flux q. Thus, in the 
absence of Umklapp processes, a heat flux could exist in the crystal although the 
temperature were constant throughout the body; that is, the crystal would have an 
infinite thermal conductivity. A finite conductivity arises only because Umklapp 
processes exist.7 

To calculate the thermal conductivity, we have to write the transport equation 
for a crystal in which the temperature varies slowly through the volume. As usual, 
we seek the phonon distribution functions in the form 


N (r, k) = No(k) + 5N(r, k), (67.12) 


where ôN is a small correction to the equilibrium function. The transport equations 
are then 


(u. VT)dNol dT = I(5N), (67.13) 


where I(5N) is the linearized collision integral. 
The functions ôN must also satisfy the further condition 


> Í wN Pkr Y =0, (67.14) 


which signifies that the perturbed distribution functions give the same value of the 
lattice energy density as do the equilibrium functions. As already noted in §6, this 
condition essentially specifies the definition of the temperature in a non-equilibrium 
body. The other conditions imposed on êN in §6 do not apply to a phonon gas, in 
contrast to an ordinary gas. The number of particles in the phonon gas is not a fixed 
quantity, but depends on the temperature. The total actual momentum (not quasi- 
momentum) of the phonons in the crystal is necessarily zero, since otherwise there 
would be a flow of the solid, which is certainly impossible for an ideal (defect-free) 
crystal lattice. Each atom in the lattice executes only a finite motion, the oscillation 
about the lattice site; the mean momentum of such a motion is identically zero. 


+The quantum theory of thermal conduction in insulators, based on the transport equation for 
phonons, is due to R. E. Peierls (1929), who also first drew attention to the role of Umklapp processes in 
transport processes in solids. 
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Thus the phonon flux (associated with the energy flux) in a solid crystal is not 
accompanied by a transfer of mass.t 

Let us write explicitly the linearized collision integral (67.6). Here, it is con- 
venient to use instead of 5N new unknown functions y defined by 


5N = —(8Noldw)x = No(Not DxIT. (67.15) 
The process of linearization is simplified by noting that 


sN M 
[+N 1+No 








(67.16) 


spe 


The expression in square brackets in the first integral in (67.6), for example, may be 
written 





(N + DON, + D+ D| Ni eNe N }. 


Ni+I N:+! N+! 


In the factors taken outside the brackets, we can put immediately N = No. The 
difference in the brackets gives 


1 No = 
T Not tt Xe x) 


where we have used the formula 


Na- No u Ni 
Noat | Not 1 Not V 





The collision integral is thus brought to the form 


C(N) ~ I(x) = F Í G È wki ka NANa + (No + 1) x 
x (wi +w — @)(x1 + x27 X) 
+ > wk, ki; ks)NoNoi(Nos + 1) x 


81.82 


x lw + wi — &3)(X3 — X1- v} Pk (27). (67.17) 


Note that x(k) appears in the integrands as simple sums of its values for various k, 
as in the classical collision integral for gases (6.4), (6.5). 


tUnlike a liquid, where the phonon momentum is the actual momentum and the phonon flux does 
involve a transfer of mass, In a liquid, the atoms execute an infinite motion: in a sufficiently long time, 
any atom can reach any point in the volume 
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To a solution of (67.13), we can always add the obvious solution of the homogeneous 
equation, 
x = constant X w, (67.18) 


which makes the integral (67.17) identically zero because of the conservation of 
energy in collisions. As already explained in §6, this “extra” solution corresponds 
simply to a small constant change in the temperature, and is excluded by the 
further condition (67.14). 

A second “extra” solution, 


x=k. 8V, (67.19) 


with ôV a constant, corresponds to a small change in the velocity of the phonon gas 
as a whole (cf. (6.6)), and is excluded by the presence of Umklapp processes, which 
have the effect that the total phonon quasi-momentum is not conserved. 


$68. Thermal conduction in insulators. High temperatures 


Equation (67.13) allows us to determine immediately the temperature dependence 
of the thermal conductivity of an insulator at temperatures much greater than the 
Debye temperature © ~ u/d (or ħuld in ordinary units). 

The maximum phonon energy in all branches of the spectrum is of the order of ©. 
Hence, when T > O, the energies of all phonons w < T, and for most of them w ~ ©. 
The equilibrium distribution function (67.9) then becomes 


No~ Tlw > L (68.1) 
In the collision integral (67.17), the temperature separates as a factor T*; the 
function w for frequencies w ~O does not affect the temperature dependence of 


the integral. On the left-hand side of (67.13), NaldT ~ Ifo does not involve the 
temperature. Hence 


x = VTIT?, &N = —(8Noldw)x * VTIT, 
and so the heat fluxt 


q=>, Í wu N PK (Qr)y x VTIT. 
g 


The thermal conductivity is thus inversely proportional to the temperature: 


Kœ lT, T>O; (68.2) 


tThe obvious vanishing of q in equilibrium follows formally from the vanishing of the integral over 
d°k because the integrand is an odd function of k: the frequency w(k), and therefore No(w), are even 
functions of k, and the velocity u = dw/ ak is an odd function. The function w(k) is even because of the 
symmetry under time reversal, whatever the symmetry of the crystal lattice (see SP E § 69). 
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in the classical theory, this result was obtained by Debye. In an anisotropic crystal, 
the directions of q and VT are in general not the same, and the conductivity is 
therefore a tensor of rank two, not a scalar; we shall not take account of this when 
considering its temperature dependence. 

Let us estimate the phonon mean free path in the temperature range concerned. 
According to the elementary relation (7.10) in the kinetic theory of gases, x ~ Cél. 
where C is the specific heat per unit volume, ð the mean speed of the energy 
carriers, and | their mean free path. The specific heat of the crystal is constant at 
high temperatures, and so is the speed of the phonons, which may be estimated as 
the speed of sound u. We then see that the mean free path | x IHT. This would have 
to become of the order of the lattice constant d at temperatures so high that the 
vibration amplitudes of the atoms are also of the order of d. According to the 
estimate (67.5), such a temperature is ~ Mu’, and we have for the mean free path 
and the effective collision frequency v ~ u/l the estimates 


1~Mu?d{T, v~ T/Mud. (68.3) 


From this we see that | >d at almost all temperatures below the melting-point. 

In this analysis, it has essentially been assumed that the three-phonon 
mechanism of thermal resistance in a crystal lattice is operative for all p:onons. 
The energy fluxes carried by the various groups of phonons are additive, and 
therefore so are their Contributions to the thermal conductivity. If that mechanism 
were insufficient for even one group of phonons, it would be insufficient to provide 
a finite conductivity. The long-wavelength acoustic phonons need special con- 
sideration here. 

Let us first consider processes involving only such phonons with small quasi- 
momenta of comparable magnitude, denoted by f with the appropriate suffix. We 
shall estimate for these processes the collision integral (67.17) as regards its 
dependence on f. According to (66.14), in this case w = ffif, ~ f`. The factors 
No~ Tlw = If- The integration in k-space is over a volume ~f’, but the delta 
function separates within the volume a surface with area ~ f*. We thus find for the 
collision integral 


I(x) = f’x & ft8N, 


where the last expression uses the fact that SN « x/f? by (67.15); the result can also 
be written in terms of the effective collision frequency as 


u(f) x f°- (68.4) 


On the left-hand side of the transport equation (67.13), the factor u is (for acoustic 
phonons) independent of f, and ONo/dT œ Lf. Hence 


8N œ I fv. 


The contribution of the long-wavelength phonons to the energy flux q is given by 
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the integral (67.4) taken over a volume ~ f°. This integral, 
Í ou dN @PflQnry « Í flv), (68.5) 


diverges as I/f for small f, however. Thus the three-phonon processes between 
only long-wavelength acoustic phonons would lead to an infinite thermal conduc- 
tivity; to arrive at a finite conductivity, collisions between these and short- 
wavelength phonons are necessary (I. Ya. Pomeranchuk 1941). 

*Let a short-wavelength phonon with quasi-momentum k decay into a long- 
wavelength acoustic phonon f and a short-wavelength phonon k — f — b belonging to 
the same branch of the spectrum w(k) as the phonon k; in the following analysis, 
the absolute value of k is less important than the fact that k >f. Since w(k) is 
periodic in the reciprocal lattice, we have o(k~—f—b)=w(k—f), and the law of 
conservation of energy states that 


w(k) = w(k—f)+ u(n)f. (68.6) 


The second term on the right, the acoustic phonon frequency, is a linear function of 
f; u(n) = (f/f is the phase velocity of sound, which depends on the direction 
n= f/f. Pxpanding w(k—f) in powers of the small vector f, we can put this equation 
in the form 


f. dw/dk = fu(n). (68.7) 


It can be satisfied only if the speed of the short-wavelength phonon exceeds that of 
sound: 


|dw/ak| > u(n). (68.8) 


In this sense, the most “dangerous” acoustic branch is that with the highest speed 
of sound, and this is the branch we shall have in mind when referring to acoustic 
phonons.t 

Other possibilities for three-phonon processes occur when there are 
points of degeneracy in k-space, where the energies of two or more branches of the 
phonon spectrum coincide (C. Herring 1954); the presence of such points (either 
isolated, or forming a line or plane) is in many cases a necessary consequence of 
the crystal lattice symmetry. The resulting possibilities are illustrated by a graphical 
construction which we shall first give for the case already discussed, that of emission 
by a “supersonic” short-wavelength phonon. 

For a given direction of f, we take that direction as the x-axis; in Fig. 27a, the 
continuous curve represents the function w(k,) (with given k, and k,) for short- 


tin an isotropic solid, one branch of the acoustic spectrum Corresponds to longitudinal vibrations, and 
the other two to transverse ones: the speed of longitudinal sound waves exceeds that of transverse 
waves, In an anisotropic crystal, the division of the waves Into longitudinal and transverse has in general 
no meaning. However, in the literature the branch with the highest speed of sound ts often arbitrarily 
called longitudinal. 
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FıG. 27. 
wavelength phonons. Writing the condition (68.7) in the form 
v, = dw] dk, = u(n,), 


we see that the emission of an acoustic phonon is possible if at some point the 
slope of the curve is equal to the speed of sound. The frequencies w(k) and w(k — f) 
of the short-wavelength phonons near this point are then given by the intersections 
of the curve with the broken line, whose slope is u(n,); the difference between the 
ordinates of these points gives the frequency fu. 
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If, however, the curves of two branches w(k,) intersect at a point k, = kyo, a 
three-phonon process is always possible near that point, whatever the slopes of the 
curves, and whether or not kw is a simple intersection (Fig. 27b) or a point of contact 
(Fig. 27c). The two short-wavelength phonons then belong to different branches of 
the spectrum. 

Let us now estimate the effective number of collisions of a long-wavelength 
acoustic phonon when there are points of degeneracy. These must be processes 
(67.8) of absorption and emission of the phonon: the decay of the phonon by the 
processes (67.7) would lead to two long-wavelength phonons, i.e. the case already 
discussed. We have therefore to estimate the second term in (67.17) with the 
assumption that 


w W3 W x f—0. 
Here we use the facts that w x f, No% If, and the remaining factors in the 
integrand may be replaced by mean values independent of f, since the integration ìs 
taken only over the neighbourhood of the degeneracy points. Again using 5N x 


x/f?, we obtain an estimate of the dependence of the collision integral on f in the 
form I(x) * v(f)5N, where 


v(f) x P f doik—H + unif ~ ost] ak. (68.9) 


The integral can be transformed into a surface integral in k-space, the surface 
being defined by 


w i(k —f) + u(n)f — wi(k) = 0, (68 10) 


by means of the formulat 
f aP k= f asis], (68.11) 
the integral being taken over the surface F(k)=0. We then have 


(68. 12) 


dolk) _ ĉw(k— f) i 
ak ak ; 


vin = Pas (| 


where AS(f) is the area of the surface (68.10). and the angle brackets denote 
averaging over the surface. 

Let us consider a typical case, in which the degeneracy points form a curve in 
k-space. Then, as f +0, the surface (68.10) contracts to a curve on which the 


+This is derived immediately by noting that 
d‘k = dS di = dS dFIN F]. 


where Į is the distance along the normal to the surface. 
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degeneracy points lie, and for small f it is a narrow tube surrounding this line; the 
dependence of the area AS on f is therefare the same as the f-dependence of the 
tube diameter. 

If the surfaces w(k) meet on the degeneracy curve but do not touch 
(Fig. 27b), the distance of the point k from the degeneracy point varies linearly with 
f, and so AS x f also. Since the difference of the derivatives in this case is finite at 
the point of intersection, we have 


v(f) x f’. (68.13) 


The integral (68.5) now diverges only logarithmically. This divergence is to be 
removed in the same way as when there is no degeneracy (see below). Because the 
divergence is weak, it usually does not cause any significant change in the law 
(68.2). 

Now let the surfaces w(k) have a quadratic contact at the degeneracy 
point. Then, as we see from Fig. 27c, f is proportional to the square of the distance 
from the point of contact. The area AS, being proportional to this di: tance itself, is 
AS x f'?. In the case concerned, the same dependence on f occurs for the 
difference of the derivatives in (68.12), since the derivative curves intcrsect without 
contact. In this case, therefore, 


v(f) = f?, (68.14) 


and there is no divergence in the thermal conductivity. 

Other types of degeneracy may be treated similarly.¢ 

If there are no degeneracy points in the phonon spectrum, the condition (68.6) 
must be satisfied for all directions n in at least one branch of the spectrum w(k) in 
order to ensure a finite thermal conductivity from three-phonon processes. Other- 
wise, a finite conductivity results only from higher-order (four-phonon) processes, 
and the law (68.2) does not hold. At low temperatures the mean free path increases 
and may become comparable with the size L of the body; the divergence of the 
integral (68.5) can then be cut off at f~ IL, which would make the thermal 
conductivity dependent on L. 


§69. Thermal conduction in insulators. Low temperatures 


At low temperatures (T < ©), heat transfer in insulators becomes quite different. 
The reason is that under such conditions the number of Umklapp processes 
becomes exponentially small, as is clear from the following arguments. 

The conservation of quasi-momentum in a three-phonon process with Umklapp, 
expressed by k= ki +k, +b, requires that at least one of the three quasi-momenta 
should be large; let this one be kı ~ b. Then the energy w; ~ O, and the conservation 
of energy (w = wı + œ) requires that the energy w ~ © should also be large. When 


tA discussion of them may be found in the original paper by C. Herring, Physical Review 95, 954, 
1954. 
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T <0, however, the majority of the phonons have energies ~ T, and the number 
with energies ~ © is exponentially small. Thus, both for the phonon decay process 
and for the inverse process of coalescence of two phonons, the numbers of initial 
phonons, and therefore the numbers of processes, are exponentially small. It is 
easy to see that the fact that it is a three-phonon process is unimportant in these 
arguments, which apply equally to processes involving a greater number of 
phonons. 

In this situation, the physical picture of heat transfer is as follows. Numerous 
normal collisions of phonons, in which the total quasi-momentum is conserved, 
establish only “internal” equilibrium in the phonon gas, which may still be moving 
relative to the lattice with any velocity V. The small number of collisions with 
Umklapp change the distribution function only slightly, but establish a definite 
value of V, proportional to the temperature gradient; this in turn determines the 
heat flux. We shall now show how this picture is represented in the mathematical 
solution of the problem.t 

The transport equation is written as 


(ANol OT )u- VT = In(x) + Tu), (69.1) 


the collision integral being separated into parts associated with normal and 
Umklapp collisions. The equilibrium distribution function corresponding to the 
movement of the gas as a whole with velocity V is obtained from Naw) on 
replacing the argument w by w —k. V; when V is small, we have 


Nilo —k. V) ~ Ndw) —k . VANo/ dw. (69.2) 


{n accordance with the picture described above, we seek the solution of equation 
(69.1) in the form 


X=xn+Xu Xn =k. V; (69.3) 


xu is the part of the change in the distribution function that is due to Umklapp 
processes, and is small in comparison with yy. If vy and vy denote the orders of 
magnitude of the effective collision frequencies with and without Umklapp (vy < 
Uy), then 


xulxn ~ vulvy. (69.4) 


Substitution in (69.1) gives 


(8No/ dT )u p VT = Ín (xu) + Iu (xn ), (69.5) 


where the linear operators acting on the functions x are defined by (67.17). In (69.5) 
we have used the fact that Iy(yn) = 0, and omitted Iy(yu) as a small quantity; the 


tit should be noted that the unambiguous separation of Umklapp processes as a small effect is 
achieved by precisely the choice described in §66 for the base cell in the reciprocal lattice, as a result of 
which all collisions between long-wavelength phonons only, with low energies, are normal ones. 
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two remaining terms on the right are of the same order of magnitude if (69.4) is 
valid. 

Let us emphasize first of all that, when Umklapp processes are neglected and the 
temperature gradient is not zero, the transport equation has no solution. For, let us 
multiply equation (69.5) by k, integrate over d°k/(277)’, and sum over all branches of 
the phonon spectrum. Since normal collisions conserve the total quasi-momentum, 
the term Iy(xu) becomes zero, leaving 





@No d’k dk 


When Umklapp processes are neglected, the right-hand side is zero, whereas the 
left-hand side is certainly not zero, the integrand being an even function, since œ (k) 
is even and u = dw/3dk is odd. This contradiction means that the transport equation 
has no Solution. 

With Umklapp processes taken into account, however, equation (69.6) determines 
the unknown quantity V in the solution (69.3). To simplify the notation, we shall 
suppose that the crystal has cubic symmetry. The anisotropy of the crystal then 
does not appear? in the integrals in (69.6), and this equation becomes, after 
substitution of yx from (69.3), 


BVT = —ryuf2TV. (69.7) 


with the notation 





oT Qay" 
lð kK? dk 
B2= 3aT > | P No Qa)” (69.8) 
A 23 
l ak 
Try pz = — 32 Í k. Iu(k) Br“ 


the factor B> is separated in order to sinplify the later formulae. 
Equation (69.7) determines V, and the energy flux is then calculated as the 
integral (67.4), in which N is to be replaced by 


Ny = —k. VAN do =k. V(Tlw)dNol AT. 


Then q= TR,V, and together with (69.7) this gives q= —«VT. with the thermal 
conductivity 


K >= BP lvuB>. (69.9) 


It is noteworthy that in this case the calculation of x does not require the transport 
equation (69.5) to be solved, but only the integrals (69.8) to be calculated. 


+For cubic symmeiry, any tensor of rank two reduces to a scelar: dug = Sadap. A = Quen 
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The integrals B, and £2 are governed by the frequency range w~ T, which 
contains the majority of the phonons. They depend on T only by a power law. 
Since only acoustic phonons can have low energies, B; and B2 need in practice be 
summed only over the three acoustic branches of the spectrum. It is easy to see 
that we then have 


Bi B2 = T’. (69.10) 


The exponential dependence is contained in the integral vy. Its specific form can 
be obtained by means of (67 17). For Umklapp processes, 


Xn, + Xx, T Xn = V- (Ki the —k) = V.b. 


For the majority of phonons, w ~T and the distribution function No~ 1; for 
phonons with w > T, however, No <1. The factors No+ 1 ~ | therefore need not be 
considered in estimating the integral. The functions 


No=e “(Not 1) 
contain factors e “7, which may be exponentially small, and which have a decisive 
effect on the estimate of the integral. 

Thus, if we consider only the exponential temperature dependence of vy, we 
have 


vy X > e'TS(@ — wy — w) Pk d*ky; (69.11) 


{g.b) 


the summation is over all branches g, gı, g: of the spectrum and over all non-zero 
values of b occurring in Umklapp processes. The equation 


wlk) = We,(K1) + p(k — ki) (69.12) 
defines a five-dimensional surface in six-dimensional kk,-space. Let A(g, 8:1, g2) be 
the minimum value of w,(k) on this hypersurface; since the energies of phonons 
involved in Umklapp processes are large, these values are ~ ©. Each of the 
integrals in the sum over (g) in (69.11) is proportional to exp[— A(g, 21, g2)/T]. 
Retaining only the largest of them, we have 

vy X exp(— Amin T), (69.13) 
where Amin is the smallest of the A(g, gı, 22). 


- We thus conclude that the thermal conductivity depends on the temperature 
essentially according to the exponential relation 


Kx exp(Aninl T), (69. 14) 


with Amin ~ © (R. E. Peierls, 1929). 
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The higher-order processes, involving a larger number of phonons, lead to a 
temperature dependence of a similar type, with A the lowest possible value of the 
energy of the initial phonons in each process (or, equivalently, half the least total 
energy of all phonons, initial and final, taking part in the process). In principle, it 
may happen that this value is less than for three-phonon processes, in which case 
the contribution of higher-order processes to the thermal conductivity may become 
predominant, despite the fact that the coefficient of the exponential decreases, of 
course, as the order of the process increases. 

Unlike the Umklapp process frequency vy, the effective frequency vy of normal 
collisions decreases as a power of the temperature; we shall determine the 
relationship, in order to use it in §71. 

Normal collisions take place between acoustic phonons with w ~ T, which form 
the majority. Their quasi-momenta k ~ w/u ~ T/u. In the collision integral (67.17). 
the integration is over a surface with area - k’ distinguished by the delta function 
in a volume ~k’*. In this region, the functions No~ l and w « k`, according to 
(66.14). Hence vy « T*. The proportionality coefficient is most simply determined 
from the condition that when T ~ © this expression and the estimate (68.3) must 
give the same result, so that 


vy ~ T/O* Mud. (69.15) 


§70. Phonon scattering by impurities 


In §§68 and 69 we have assumed that the crystal lattice is ideal and free from 
defects. Let us now consider the possible significance of phonon scattering by 
impurity atoms as regards thermal conduction in insulators. 

In relation to the long-wavelength acoustic phonons, the impurity atom is a point 
defect in the lattice. A characteristic property of scattering by such defects is that 
it is elastic (the phonon frequency is unchanged), and the scattering cross-section 
decreases rapidly with the frequency, i.e. with the wave number, as k*.t 

The collision integral for phonon scattering by impurities is 


CON») = Nimp | wk, k'Y{NeC + Ni) -NA+ NDJ- wd k'ay. (19.1) 


As usual, the first term in the braces gives the number of scattering events per unit 
time which bring a phonon into a state with a given quasi-momentum k from states 
with any other values k’ that correspond to the same energy. Similarly. the second 
term gives the number of scattering events that take phonons from that state into 
any other. If the impurity atoms are arranged randomly, and the mean dis ‘nce 
between them is much greater than the scattering amplitude, then different atoms 
scatter independently and the probabilities are additive. Under these conditions, 
which have been assumed in (70.1), the total number of scattering events is 

Thìs is a general property of sound wave scatiering by obstacles small compared with the 


wavelength; cf. FM, §76. Compare also the corresponding case in the scattering of Iong electromagnetic 
waves (Fields, §79). 
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proportional to the impurity atom concentration Nimp. For scattering in an aniso- 
tropic medium. the function w(k, k’) depends on the directions of both vectors k 
and k’, but its dependence on the magnitude k is w « k*. In (70.1) we have put 
w(k, k') = w(k', k). In the Born approximation, this follows from the unitarity 
coudition and the smallness of the scattering amplitude when second-order terms 
are neglected (see QM, § 126). The Born approximation is not in general applicable 
to phonon scattering by an impurity atom. At low temperatures, however, when 
phonons with small k are concerned, the scattering amplitude is small for another 
reason, being proportional to k*; if terms « k‘ are neglected, we again have the 
same equation. 

The products N,N, in the braces in (70.1) cancel, and after the substitution 
N =No+ ON the collision integral is immediately linearized: 


C(N) = Timp(5N) = Nimp | (SN — 6N,)6(o' — w) B27). (70.2) 


This integral is, like w, proportional to k*. Since ðNolðT œ Iw « Ik when w <T, 
in this frequency range we have 


8N x k“ (70.3) 


A similar case has already occurred in §68; cf. (68.4). The relation (70.3) leads to 
divergence of the integral for the heat flux. Thus the presence of impurities in the 
crystal cannot in itself ensure a finite thermal conductivity of an insulator. 

This does not mean, however, that impurities play no part in determining the 
conductivity. The reason is that the scattering by impurity atoms does not conserve 
the quasi-momentum of the phonons, and in this sense may take the place of 
Umklapp processes. In sufficiently pure samples, there may exist a range of low 
temperatures in which the effective frequency Mm, of scattering by impurities (for 
phonons with w~T) is intermediate between the frequencies of normal and 
Umklapp collisions between phonons: 


Vn > Vimp > Vu. (70.4) 
Under such conditions, the role of the Umklapp processes is taken by the impurity 


scattering, and equations (69.6)(69.8) remain valid if Iy is replaced by Timp The 
thermal conductivity is then given by (69.9) with vimp in place of vy: 


K= Bil B2vmp- 
According to (70.2), vimp « w~ T*. The quantities 8, and B, for acoustic phonons 
are proportional to T?; see (69.10). We thus have x « 1/T in this case. 
§71. Phonon gas dynamics in insulators 


The approximate conservation of quasitmomentum when the mean free path (In) 
for normal collisions is small compared with that (Iu) for Umklapp processes, 
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Influ ~ vulvy <1, (71.1) 


makes the phonon system in the crystal at low temperatures similar in many 
respects to an ordinary gas. The normal collisions establish internal equilibrium in 
each volume element of the gas (large compared with in), which may still be 
moving with any velocity V. If V and the temperature T vary appreciably only over 
distances large compared with In (and over times long compared with I/vy), a 
system of “hydrodynamic” equations can be derived for them. We shall construct 
these in the linear approximation with respect to the velocity V and the tem- 
perature gradient, which will be regarded as small quantities of the same order. 
Moreover, to simplify the formulae we shall again (as in §69) suppose that the 
crystal has cubic symmetry. 

One of the required equations expresses the law of conservation of energy. It is 
obtained by substituting the distribution function (69.2) in (67.3) and (67.4). The 
integrals of w(k+W)dNo/dw and of wuNp are zero when the integration over the 
directions of k is carried out; cf. the first footnote to § 68. The function No(w) depends 
on the coordinates and the time only through T. Neglecting terms which contain the 
product V- VT, we find 


B3:0T/ot + BiT div V=0, (71.2) 
where 
B3 = dE,/ dT, (71.3) 
Eo is the equilibrium energy density, and B, is defined in (69.8). 


The second equation expresses the (approximate) conservation of quasi-momen- 
tum. It is obtained from the transport equation 


AaN/at +u.VN = Cy(N)+ Cu(N) (71.4) 


by substituting N in the form (69.2), multiplying by k, integrating over d'k, and 
summing over the types of phonon. The integral of kKCy(N) is zero by the 
conservation of quasi-momentum in normal collisions. The result is 


BoT oV/ot + BiVT aes vuBoT V, (71.5) 


with 8: and vy given by (69.8). Equations (71.2) and (71.5) are the hydrodynamic 
equations for a phonon gas in an insulator. 

The exponentially small (like vy) term on the right of (71.5) represents the effect 
of Umklapp processes. When this term is neglected, the quasi-momentum is 
exactly conserved. Under such conditions, undamped waves can propagate in the 
phonon gas, analogous to second sound waves in a superfluid (V. P. Peshkov 1946): 
eliminating V from (71.2) and (71.5), we have in that case 


a’ T/ at? = (BZ/B2B)AT, (71.6) 


i.e. the wave equation describing the propagation of temperature oscillations with 
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speed 
in = (Br /B2Bs)'”. (71.7) 


As already mentioned, contributions to the integrals B., B2, B3 at low temperatures 
come almost entirely from the acoustic branches of the spectrum. For linear 
dispersion relations w(k), these integrals are proportional to T?; the speed (71.7) is 
then independent of the temperature. and of the same order as the speed of sound.t 

So far we have assumed the crystal to be of infinite size. At low temperatures, 
when the phonon mean free path rapidly increases, a situation may actually occur 
in which the mean free path becomes comparable with or even much greater than 
the size L of the crystal. This applies in particular to the exponentially increasing 
ly. 

Let us consider heat transfer in an insulator with ly > L (the condition will be 
more precisely specified below), but still ly < L; the latter inequality enables us to 
use the equations of phonon hydrodynamics (J. A. Sussmann and A. Thellung 1963, 
R. N. Gurzhi 1964). 

Because of the microscopic unevennesses of the crystal surface, phonons are 
usually reflected from it randomly (or diffusely); this means that the macroscopic 
velocity V of the phonon gas is zero at the surface. Equations (71.2) and (71.5), 
however, do not allow such a boundary condition; their solutions can satisfy only 
the condition that the normal component of the velocity is zero at the surface. As 
in the hydrodynamics of ordinary liquids, the boundary condition that the tangen- 
tial velocity component is zero demands that the viscosity be taken into account. 

In the steady state, equation (71.2) gives div V = 0. The inclusion of the viscosity 
adds a term in AV to the right-hand side of (71.5), similar to the corresponding term 
in the Navier-Stokes equation for an ordinary viscous liquid. In the steady state, 
this equation is 


(BilB2T VT = pAV—wV. (71.8) 


The quantity p has the dimensions [L7/T]. and acts as the kinematic viscosity of the 
phonon gas. Its calculation requires in principle the solution of the corresponding 
transport equation. However, for an order-of-magnitude estimate we can use the 
ordinary formula from the kinetic theory of gases, whereby 


~i~ u?]un. (71.9) 


Size effects are predominant when the term vyWV in (71.8) is negligible in 
comparison with AV. For example, let us consider heat transfer along a cylindri- 
cal rod with diameter R, which is the characteristic length as regards the variation 


In an isotropic liquid with a phonon energy spectrum (superfluid helium at low temperatures) there is 
only e acoustic branch, in which w = uk. Then B:/B2 =u, BBs = 3, and the speed of second sound is 
w= ufV 3. 

Considering the problem purely qualitatively, we here neglect entirely the anisotropy of the crystal. 
It should be remembered that, even with cubic symmetry, the viscosity is described not by a scalar 
coefficient but by a tensor of rank four having more than one independent component. 
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of the velocity V, so that AV~ V/R?. We see that the term vyV is negligible if 
p{R?> vy. With the estimate (71.9), this condition becomes ly > len, where 


ka~ R7Jly (71.10) 


acts as an effective phonon mean free path in the finite body. 1° leg > luy, on the 
other hand, the size of the body is unimportant, and (69.14) is valid. 

The process of heat transfer along the rod when ly > leg is a Poiseuille flow of a 
viscous phonon gas, and may be described by an effective thermal conductivity 
which determines the energy flux as — keg VT, where VT is the temperature gradient 
along the rod. This flux may be estimated by substituting (71.10) in the expression 
Ken ~ Cula. At low temperatures, the lattice specific heat C x T°, and ly ~ u/py & 
T™ according to (69.15). The effective thermal conductivity is therefore 


Ker © R?T® when Rly <in <R; (71.11) 


it decreases with falling temperature. 

Lastly, at still lower temperatures, when also Ín > R, collisions between phonons 
become unimportant, as in the Knudsen case for highly rarefied ordinary gases. 
The role of the mean free path is then taken by the size R of the body, and the 
effective thermal conductivity is 


ken~ CuR « T?R (71.12) 


(H. B. G. Casimir 1938). 


§72. Sound absorption in insulators. Long waves 


The nature of sound absorption in insulator crystals depends greatly on the 
relation between tle wavelength and the mean free path | of thermal phonons. If 
the wavelength is much greater than I (fl < 1, where f is the sound wave vector), the 
macroscopic theory based on the equations of elasticity theory is valid (see TE, 
§35), according to which the sound absorption coefficient comprises two terms 
which are respectively determined by the thermal conductivity and the viscosity of 
the medium. Both terms are proportional to the square of the frequency. Our aim 
here is to find their dependence on the temperature. 

The thermal conductivity contribution to the sound absorption coefficient is 
given in order of magnitude byt 


Yn ~ w’kTa’ pluc’, (72.1) 


where a is the thermal expansion coefficient of the body, C the specific heat per 
unit volume and p the density. At high temperatures T > ©, the thermal conductivity 


tWe give the absorplion coefficient per unit path length. The frequency and temperature dependences 
are the same for the coefficient per unit time, since the two coefficients differ only by a constant factor. 
the velocity of sound. 
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k « 1/T, while C and a are independent of the temperature: see SP I, §§ 65, 
67. In this range, therefore, ym is independent of the temperature. At low tem- 
peratures, its temperature dependence is governed mainly (in an ideal lattice) by 
the thermal conductivity, which increases exponentially as T decreases. 

Let us now determine the viscosity part of the sound absorption coefficient (A. I. 
Akhiezer 1938). The external sound field alters the phonon dispersion relation by 
causing a macroscopic deformation of the crystal lattice. The wavelength of 
thermal phonons is small in comparison with the wavelength of sound; hence the 
deformation may be regarded as uniform in relation to a thermal phonon, i.e. the 
latter may be regarded as being in a lattice that is still regular but has slightly 
altered periods. In the first approximation with respect to the small deformation, 
the phonon frequency w(k) in such a lattice is related to its value w(k) in the 
undeformed lattice by 


wlk) = wk) + Aag Uag), (72.2) 


where 





_ 1 (aU, , Up 
Uas = ee us OX, ) 


is the strain tensor and U the displacement vector. The characteristic tensor Aeg of 
the crystal in general depends on k; for long-wavelength acoustic phonons with a 
linear dispersion relation, however, it does not depend on the magnitude of k. 

The parentheses in (72.2) should also contain a term of the form A curl U 
expressing the trivial fact that, if the deformation causes rotation of a lattice 
volume element (curl U # 0), this changes the direction of the axes (of the recipro- 
cal lattice) with respect to which the quasi-momentum of a phonon in the dis- 
persion relation is to be defined; the term A curl U would represent the correspond- 
ing change in k. We have not written this term in (72.2), since it is evident a priori 
that it cannot influence the energy dissipation in the sound wave, which concerns 
us here: the actual physical effect (dissipation) cannot depend on the vector curl U, 
which differs from zero even for a mere rotation of the body as a whole. 

The change in the phonon distribution function due to the lattice deformation is 
given by the transport equation 


(AN/dw)@ +(AN/8T)T = CCN), (72.3) 


where C(N) is the phonon-phonon collision integral (67.6), and J the rate of 
variation of the temperature at a given point in the crystal that necessarily results 
from the deformation. Linearizing this equation in the usual way, and using the 
function x defined by (67.15), we can reduce it to the form 


ONo 


Fo 





(AagUag — TIT) = I(x), (72.4) 


where I(x) is the linearized collision integral (67.17). On the left-hand side, the 
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derivative © has been transformed by means of (72.2); the superscript (0) to the 
unperturbed frequency is omitted, here and henceforward. 

The derivative T can in principle be expressed in terms of the same tensor rap: 
Multiplying both sides of equation (72.4) by œ, integrating over k-space, and 
summing over all branches of the phonon spectrum, reduces the right-hand side to 
zero by virtue of the conservation of energy in collisions. The left-hand side gives 


TT =e: (72.5) 


where Nap is the tensor Aag averaged over w?dN,/dw. In both the limiting cases of 
high and low temperature, \,, is independent of temperature: when T >O, the 
important phonons in the averaging are those with the temperature-independent 
guasi-momentum k ~ kmax ~~ l/d, and when T 40 the long-wavelength acoustic 
phonons are the important ones, with A,g independent of k, so that the averaging 
again causes no dependence on the temperature. 


With Aag — Aag = Ap, WE Write the transport equation as 
«(ANol Aw) AugUag = IX). (72.6) 
Next, let us derive a formula for the dissipation of energy in a non-equilibrium 


phonon gas. We start from the expression for the entropy per unit volume of a 
Bose gas: 


S= È Í ((N + 1) log(N + 1)-N log N] @k/2z) (72.7) 


(see SP 1, §55). Differentiation with respect to time gives 





$= È Í N log ‘+ : OklQzy. (72.8) 


Replacing N here by the integral C(N) (cf. § 4) and renaming appropriately the 
variables k, kı and kz in the two terms in (67.6), we can put $ in the form 


Zo A ERSS (Ni + DNN; 
SHE È J wilh kes KDl o= 03) OB NON, N+ 1) 
X [(Ni + DN2N3— N (N2 + DON3 + D] ki Pkl(27)°. 
Multiplication by T gives the dissipative function, i.e. the energy dissipated per 


unit time and volume. Substituting N = No + 8N, with ôN in the form (67.15), and 
keeping the first (quadratic) terms in the expansion in powers of ôN, we find 


TS = >F > wk, ky: klw =a: @3) x 


R1-B2-83 


X (Nai + DNoNos(x1 — x2- XF d?ki d?kal(2z)°. (72.9) 
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The above formulae are sufficient to determine the temperature dependence of 
the sound absorption coefficient. Let us first consider the range of high tem- 
peratures. 

In this case, the collision integral I(x) contains the temperature as a factor T? 
(see the beginning of §68). On the left-hand side of the transport equation (72.6), 
we have wdN/dw = — Tlw, and for the majority of the phonons the frequency 
w~® is independent of the temperature. For these frequencies, therefore, 


X ~ UIT )AnpUag- 


From (72.9), in which we must put No¥ T/w > I, we now find that the dissipative 
function is independent of the temperature. The same is true of the absorption 
coefficient, obtained by dividing the dissipative function by the energy flux in the 
sound wave, which is independent of the temperature. When T > O, therefore, both 
the viscosity part and the thermal-conduction part of the sound absorption 
coefficient are independent of the temperature. 

At low temperatures there is, first of all, a fundamental difference from the 
problem of thermal conduction: the sound absorption coefficient is finite even when 
Umklapp processes (whose frequency is small at low temperatures) are neglected. 
In the thermal conduction case, the absence of any solution of the transport 
equation when Umklapp processes are neglected was shown by the contradiction 
arising on multiplication of this equation by k and integration over the whole 
phonon spectrum: the right-hand side is then zero, but the left-hand side is 
certainly not zero; cf. (69.6). For equation (72.6), however, the contradiction does 
not occur: since its left-hand side is an even function of k, it becomes an odd 
function on multiplication by k, and vanishes on integration over d'k. Here we 
assume that the integral of the term containing the Umklapp process operator, i.e. 
of kIy(y), is also zero. Since this is not ensured by any conservation law, a certain 
condition is thereby imposed on the solution of the transport equation: the function 
x(k) must be even in k (and kI-(y) is then an odd function, since it is easily shown 
that the operator I does not change the parity of x). This condition eliminates the 
arbitrariness due to the existence (in contrast to Umklapp processes) of an “extra” 
solution of the form y =k. ôV, an odd function of k, and ensures a correct passage 
to the limiting case where these processes are absent. 

When T < ©, phonons with energy w ~ T are the most important in the collision 
integral (and in the dissipative function). These are long-wavelength phonons in the 
acoustic branches of the spectrum; their frequency varies linearly with k, and they 
therefore have k ~ T/u. According to (66.14), the function w in the integral (67.17) 
for collisions of such phonons is w « kkıkz. The distribution function Ng depends 
only on the ratio w/T, so that No~ 1 when w ~ T. The integration is over d?k, = 
k? dk, do, and for k; over a region ~T. Each factor k, kı, k, therefore contributes a 
factor T to the integral, and the delta function gives a factor 1/T. Thus the whole 
integral, as regards its temperature dependence, is estimated as yT’. The left-hand 
side of the transport equation (72.6) is independent of the temperature when œ ~ T. 
Hence we have, when w ~ T., 


x * T*XapUag- 
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A corresponding estimate of the integral (72.9) then leads to the result that the 
dissipative function, and therefore the viscosity part of the sound absorption 
coefficient, are inversely proportional to T. Thus 


yix WIT when T<O. (72.10) 


The absence of any need for Umklapp processes has the result that this part of the 
absorption coefficient increases only by a power law with decreasing temperature, 
not exponentially. 

The use of the dissipative function in the foregoing analysis has made it possible 
to avoid expressing the viscous stress tensor in the crystal in terms of the phonon 
distribution function. This is not a trivial problem, because the actual momentum 
flux tensor is involved, and this momentum is not the same as the quasi-momentum of 
the phonons. We shall show how this expression can in turn be derived from the form 
of the dissipative function. 

To do so, we again start from the integral (72.8), and now write N in it as the 
expression on the left of the transport equation (72.6). The logarithm in the 
integrand is written in the form (see (67.16)) 








epee eS No X |- =X 
os N7] log (1+) T 
The result is 
TS =>, | okn Eh U (12.11) 
E p (27) spe 


where ôN = — xð Nol dw; the term with the factor w in place of x is identically zero, 
by the definition of A,g. Instead of Aap = Àap — Raps we can here put simply dcp, 
since the integral containing the constant factor Aap is zero by the further condition 
(67.14) imposed on ôN. 

The dissipative function (per unit volume) can be expressed in terms of the 
viscous Stress tensor oig as o2gUog; cf. TE, §34. A comparison with (72.11) thus 
gives the following expression for the viscous stress tensor: 


o=>, Í wrap ÔN ki Qry (72.12) 
8 + 


(V. L. Gurevich 1980). 


§73. Sound absorption in insulators. Short waves 


In the opposite case of short wavelengths, fl>1, the process of sound wave 
damping may be regarded as the result of absorption of individual sound quanta 
when they collide with thermal phonons (L. D. Landau and Yu. B. Rumer, 1937). 

“For this treatment to be permissible, the energy and momentum of the thermal 
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phonons must be defined with sufficient precision: when changed by the absorption 
of a sound quantum, they must come into a range outside the quantum uncertainty 
due to the finite mean free path, and this is ensured by the inequality fl> 1. In 
practice, such a situation can occur only at low temperatures, when the mean free 
path becomes sufficiently long. 

In the first approximation, i.e. when processes involving the smallest number of 
phonons are considered, we have three-phonon processes: 


k, +f=k, w tw= w, (73.1) 


where w and f are the energy and quasi-momentum of the sound quantum, while 
wı, kı and œ k: belong to thermal phonons. The latter are w, w2~ T; ki, kz ~ Tlu. 
We shall assume that 


fiw <T. (73.2) 


Then wi, œw and kı, kz are large compared with w and f respectively. 

As we have seen in §68, the conservation laws (73.1) can be obeyed only if the 
speed of the thermal phonon exceeds that of the sound quanta absorbed (or 
emitted). Without entering into a discussion of various possible cases, we shall 
suppose that the sound wave is not “longitudinal” (i.e. does not correspond to the 
acoustic branch of the phonon spectrum for which the speed is greatest), and that 
the condition stated may therefore be satisfied. Since w and f are small, the initial 
and final thermal phonons belong in gencral to the same acoustic branch of the 
phonon spectrum: at low temperatures, they are long-wavelength phonons. 

The probabilities of phonon emission or absorption in a three-phonon process are 
given by (66.9) or (66.11). The occupation numbers N; = N(k,) and N2= N (kə) are 
given by the Planck equilibrium distribution function (67.9). A macroscopic sound 
wave corresponds to a very large occupation number for a given phonon state f; in 
comparison with it, unity is of course negligible. Omitting the factor N(f), we 
obtain the probability per sound quantum. 

Thus the probability of absorption of a sound quantum in its collisions with 
thermal phonons having all possible values of k; is given by the integral 


Í Akik-fN(N2+ 1)}8 lwi + @ — w) Pk lz). (73.3) 


The probability of the inverse process of emission of a phonon f by all possible 
phonons kz is 


Í Akikf NAN: + Hli t+ w — w) d'k. (73.4) 


The function w in (66.9) and (66.11) is written, in accordance with (66.14), in the 
form Ak,kjf, all three phonons being long-wavelength ones (A is a function of the 
directions of all the phonons). 

The phonon absorption (the relative rate of decrease of the number of phonons) 
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is determined by the difference of these two probabilities. Since the frequency w is 
small in comparison with w; and w2, we have 


N,(N2+ I)— (Ny + DN2= N,-N2= — (AN, /dw)o. 


The absorption coefficient is therefore 
y & of Í Akiba] aNsla0|8(o1 + 0-02) ky (73.5) 


We are concerned with the dependence of this quantity on the sound frequency 
w and the crystal temperature T. It is governed entirely by the fact that all the 
frequencies in (73.5) are first-order homogeneous functions of the wave vectors. To 
simplify the discussion, it is sufficient to take w = Uf, w = uk, w = uk, where U and 
u are speeds independent of direction. 

Since f is small, we can put k; = k2. For the same reason, 


@2— @ © (8@,/0k)) . f = uf cos 0 = w(ul U) cos 6, 


where @ is the angle between f and k. Then 
Ce )=28(1~ Hoos 0) 
@) @ w w U 3 
and the integral (73.5) becomes 


JaN 
De o | akeo a(1 — 4 cos o)k? dk, d cos @, (73.6) 


or, after removing the delta function, 
y X w Í klaNijökijdk. 


Since Nı is a function only of the ratio w,/T =uk,/T (because of the rapid 
convergence, the integration with respect to k; can be extended to infinity), the 
remaining integral is proportional to T*. Thus 


yx oT’, (73.7) 


Here, the sound absorption coefficient varies linearly with the frequency. 

With the condition (73.2) assumed above, the sound attenuation mechanism in 
question is exactly analogous to Landau damping in a plasma. The “resonance 
electrons” are here represcnted by phonons moving in phase with the sound wave. 
There is therefore naturally a resenblance between (73.6) and the Landau damping 
formula (30.1). 


CHAPTER VIII 


QUANTUM LIQUIDS 


§74. Transport equation for quasi-particles in a Fermi liquid 


Tue transport equation for quasi-particles in a normal Fermi liquid has already 
been discussed (SP 2, §§4 and 5) in connection with the propagation of oscillations 
in it; the collision integral in the equation was there unimportant. We shall now 
continue the discussion of the transport equation with a view to its application to 
dissipative processes relating specifically to collisions. 

The quasi-particles in a Fermi liquid have a spin of }. Accordingly, their 
distribution function is in general a matrix with regard to the spin variables. 
However, there is a wide range of problems in which it is sufficient to consider a 
distribution independent of the spin variables, reducing to a scalar function n(r, p) 
normalized so that n d'p rhy is the number of quasi-particles per unit volume 
with momenta in the range d’p and a given spin component. This will be assumed 
in §§ 74-76, 

The characteristic property of the spectrum of a Fermi liquid is that the energy e€ 
of the quasi-particles is a functional of the distribution function. When the latter 
changes by a small amount: 


n(r, p) = no(p) + ôn(r, p), (74.1) 


where no is the equilibrium distribution, the energy changes by 


de(r, p) = Í f(p, p’)on(r, p) Pp'ITAY, (74.2) 


where f(p, p’) is the quasi-particle interaction function. Thus the distribution (74.1) 
corresponds to the quasi-particle energy 


e(r, p) = €o(p) + Se(r, p), (74.3) 


where €o(p) is the energy corresponding to the equilibrium distribution. 
The transport equation is 


ôn , de ðn_ðe ðn 
ot op ðr ðr dp 





=C(n). (74.4) 


Its characteristic feature is that in an inhomogeneous liquid the left-hand side of 
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the equation contains a term involving the derivative de/@r even in the absence of 
an external field, because of the coordinate dependence of e (74.3). 
The collision integral on the right of (74.4) has the form 


C(n) = Í w(p, pis ps pdla'ni(i -ani — n,)— an(t— n’ XI niy x 
x Sle +e, — €'— ei) dpi d'p'I(2ah)*, (74.5) 


where n,m, n',ny are functions of the momenta p,pi,p’,pi of the colliding 
quasi-particles. The law of conservation of momentum in collisions is assumed 
already taken into account, so that p+p,=p’+pi; the integration in (74.5) is 
therefore taken over only two momenta, not three. The conservation of energy is 
ensured by the explicitly written delta function. Lastly, w is a function of the 
momenta which gives the collision probability. The two terms in the square 
brackets give respectively the numbers of quasi-particles entering and leaving a 
particular quantum state as a result of collisions. They differ from tne correspond- 
ing terms in the Boltzmann gas collision integral by the factors (I-17), etc. The 
presence of these factors is due to the Fermi statistics, whereby collisions can take 
quasi-particles only into unoccupied states. 

The Born approxiniation is in general not applicable to collisions of quasi- 
particles in a Fermi liquid. Nevertheless, the probabilities of direct and reverse 
scattering processes may be assumed to be the same. We are conside1ing quantities 
already averaged over the directions of the quasi-particle spins. Under these 
conditions, the scattering probability depends only on the initial and final momenta 
of the colliding quasi-particles. This enables us to apply the same arguments as 
were used in §2 when deriving the principle of detailed balancing in the form (2.8). 
Here it is important that in a Fermi liquid there is again invariance under spatial 
inversion, We thus arrive at the equation 


w(p', pis p, Pi) = W(p, Pi; p’, pi), 


already used in the collision integral (74.5). The function w depends in general on 
the state occupation numbers, and therefore on the temperature. However, since 
the temperature is low (an important point in the whole theory of Fermi liquids), w 
in the collision integral is to be taken as the function calculated for T = 0. 

The integral (74.5) vanishes identically, as it should, when we substitute for n the 
Fermi equilibrium distribution function 


no(e) = [exp(£5-*) + i] (74.6) 


For, since 


No 


= ep 
arg") 


we see at once that the law of conservation of energy leads to the equation 





Aono nono 


Onn) (n na)” 








(74.7) 
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Let us use the transport equation to express the mass, energy and momentum 
conservation laws in a Fermi liquid in terms of the distribution function. The 
dependence of the energy of the quasi-particles on their distribution makes this a 
fairly specific problem. 

We integrate both sides of (74.4) over 2d°p/(2zh)’; the factor 2 takes account of 
the two possible directions of the spin. Because of the conservation of number of 
quasi-particles in collisions, the integral of C(n) is zero. On the left-hand side, the 
term —(dn/dp) .(de/dr) is integrated by parts, and the equation then becomes 


ON/at + div i= 0, 
where N is the number density of quasi-particles, 
i= (v), (74.8) 


and v= de/dp is the quasi-particle velocity.} This is the continuity equation for 
quasi-paiticles, and i is therefore the quasi-particle flux. Since the number of 
quasi-particles in a Fermi liquid is the same as the number of actual particles, i is 
also the flux of actual particles, so that i= (p/m). 

Let us now apply the same operations to (74.4) after first multiplying both sides 
by p. The integral of pC(n) is zero, because of the conservation of the total 
momentum of quasi-particles in collisions. The left-hand side in vector components 
is 


Pa) f (# ðe än ae ) 2d’p 


axa OPp Op Axq) ath) 


The integrand in the second term can be rewritten as 





a. ( de n)+n 2- a ( de ) 
OXp Pa OPp OXq apy \" OXg ia 


On integration, the third term gives zero, and the second term gives the derivative 
dE/dx, of the energy density E of the liquid, the quasi-particle energy in a Fermi liquid 
being determined by the variation of the internal energy, 


SE= i en .2d°p|(2ah)’. (74.9) 
Thus we have the equation of conservation of momentum in the form 
ô oll 
= Zip 
ap (Pad t p TO 


tHere and in the rest of §74, (...) denotes inlegration over the distribution n: 


(...)= f -a n. 2d’pl2ahy 
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where the momentum flux tensor is 
Ilag = (Pag) + Sag (Xe) — E). (74.10) 


Finally, multiplying both sides of (74.4) by e and integrating, we similarly obtain 
the equation of conservation of energy: 


ðElðt + div q=0, 
where the energy flux is 
q= (ev). (74.11) 
In equilibrium, all the fluxes i, q and Ilag are zero. We can derive expressions for 
them that are linear in the small correction 6n in the perturbed distribution (74.1). 
The equilibrium function mo depends only on the energy of the quasi-particle, 


which in turn corresponds to the equilibrium distribution. Denoting this fact by the 
suffix zero to e, we write the definition (74.1) in the more precise form 


n(r, p) = no(€o) + ôn (r, p). (74.12) 
If no is expressed as a function of the actual quasi-particle energy €, we must put 
No(€o) = No(€) — Se . ðnol de 
and the perturbed distribution function then becomes 
n(r. p) = no(e) + Sri(r, p), (74.13) 
ôñ = ôn — Se. ano/de 


No 


= ên — Je [ re. p’)6n(r, p’) d’p'I(2ahy. 


Since, in the integrals (74.8)-(74.11), € and v= de/dp are the actual energy and 
velocity of the quasi-particle. it is sufficient to substitute n in them in the form 
(74.13), which gives immediately 


i= f von. 2d’ piriy. 
q= f evon.2d>pi(2ah), (74.14) 
Tap = f PabgSh . 2d’pi(2 TV; 


in the last expression, we have also used (74.9). Now, as the first-order terms in ŝñ 
have been separated, we can of course treat € as eo(p} in the integrals (74.14). 
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As in previous cases, we express 6n as 
ôn = — ano] de. (74.15) 


In this case, the separation of the factor dno/de has a special significance. The 
perturbation ôn is concentrated in the blurred region of the Fermi distribution. The 
derivative dng/de too is appreciably different from zero in just that region; when this 
factor has been separated. the remaining function &J is a slowly varying one. 
Together with (74.15), we shall write 


Sn =— ¢ anol de 
= ndl — noel T, (74.16) 


where 


) Suk?) ) n p 
u(r, p’) Oriy 





=v- {for (74.17) 


In the zero-order approximation with respect to the small ratio T/e,., the function 
ny(€) may be replaced by a step function cut off at the limiting energy er. Then 


anol de = — S(€ — €r), (74.18) 
and the integration over d'p reduces to an integration over the Fermi surface 
e = ep. The volume element between two infinitely close constant-energy surfaces 
in momentum space is 


dS del|de/ap|, (74.19) 


where dS is an area element on the constant-energy surface. The integration over 
d‘p thus becomes one over the Fermi surface according to the formula 


fate- eap = f... dSrlve, (74.20) 


where vr is the velocity on the Fermi surface. This formula does not assume that 
the Fermi surface is spherical; on a sphere, dS¢ = př do with constant pp. 
After thts transformation, the definition (74.17) becomes 


g(r, p)= Hr, p) + f f(p. PHY(r, pp dSHv Th», (14.21) 


where pr denotes the momentum (with variable direction) on the Fermi surface- 
The particle flux is 


i= Í (v-lvr)p - 2dSrl(2 rh) (74.22) 


and the momentum flux is given by a similar expression. In the energy flux, the 
approximation (74.18) is certainly inadequate: it would reduce q simply to the 
convective energy transfer eri, the first term in the expression 


ng, 2d'p 
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q= eri- Í v(e — er) (74.23) 

To linearize the collision integral, it must be noted that the equilibrium dis- 
tribution ny(e) as a function of the actual energy e makes the collision integral 
zero.ł The linearization is thus carried out by substituting n in the form (74.13) and 
(74.16). The calculations are similar to those in going from (67.6) to (67.17). The 
expression in the square brackets in (74.5) is written in the form 
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=n’ l-n; l-n l-n, 
and we use the fact that 


n _ Mo @ 
l-n l-m T 








The result ts 
C(n) = Il} 
l Í , + + , 
=F wnonoll — no) — nado’ toio- ed Xx 
x &(e’ + ei- e-e) d'p, d°p'(2ah)®. (74.24) 


Note that the required perturbation of the distribution function (to be found by 
solving the transport equation} occurs in the colliston integral as the same 6 that 
appears in the fluxes (74.14). If the terms in ôn can be omitted on the left of the 
transport equation (as in calculating the thermal conducttvity and the viscosity; see 
§75), then the quasi-particle distribution function f(p, p’) does not occur explicitly 
in the resulting equations: the equations with f for the unknown ôñ are the same as 
those with f =0 for the unknown ôn. In such problems, therefore, the Fermi-liquid 
effects do not appear, and the situation ts formally identical with that for a Fermi 
gas. 

We shall show that a similar case occurs in a particular class of problems where 
the first-order terms in ôn have to be retained on the left-hand side of the transport 
equation. If the function no ts independent of the coordinates, these terms are 


én dôn deo INg JÕE 
ðt or dp op ðr 








ôn öôn _ are 2 f , n dp’ 
ot +y ðr v ðe ðr F(p, phen, P) ara 


tThis is a general remark, which applies io any collision integral involving Fermi quasi-particles, not 
Only to (74.5). 
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With Sn from (74.13), they become 


evened fa aòn. (74.25) 


If the time derivattve may be neglected, again only ñ occurs here. 

These statements remain valid not only for an electrically neutral Fermi liquid, 
discussed here, but also for the electron liquid in metals, which will be constdered 
in Chapter IX. For this reason and in order not to have to return to the topic, some 
additional comments will be made here. 

If the quast-particles carry an electric charge —e, then tn the presence of an 
electromagnetic field the derivative p = — de/@r contains a further term, the Lorentz 
force on the charge. Accordingly, the left-hand side of the transport equation 
contains a term 


1 de ) on 
- -—x -—. 
e(E+ iF B ap 


The electric field is generally assumed to be weak, and ihe term — eE.dn/dp it is 
sufficient to put n = no. The magnetic field term is tdeftically zero for a function 
no(€) that depends only on e. If the field is strong, however, tt may be necessary to 
retatn also the first-order terms in 5n. These are 


pe ap ca ae Ce Lap ap 


e abn _ e d5e _ No e [È Ono ape) 
where v= de,/dp. The factor drio/@e which depends only on e can be taken under 
ðlðp in the braces; its derivative is parallel to yv and gives zero on multiplication by 
v XB. These terms are thus brought to the form 


~ ~yxB- ap (74.26) 


which again contains ôñ only. 


§75. Thermal conductivity and viscosity of a Fermi liquid 


The temperature dependences of the viscosity and thermal conductivity of a 
Fermi liquid can be established by stmple qualitative arguments (I. Ya. Pomeran- 
chuk 1950). 

According to the elementary formula (8.11) in the kinetic theory of gases, the 
viscosity is n ~ mNol, where m ts the particle mass, N the particle number density, 
ð the mean thermal speed and | the mean free path. In the present case, the 
particles of the kinetic theory are quasi-particles, but since the numbers of each are 
the same the product mN is a quantity independent of the temperature, namely the 
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density of the liquid.t The speed 0 ~ vr, where vrp ts the temperature-independent 
speed on the Fermi surface. The mean free path I~ vet, where 7 is the time 
between quasi-particle collisions. This time varies with temperature as T~? (see SP 
2, §1), so that for the viscosity also 


nx T”. (75.1) 


The thermal conductivity ts estimated from (7.10): k~ cNil, where c is the 
specific heat per particle. For a Fermi liquid c x T, and so 


kx TO (75.2) 


For an exact determination of ņ and x, we have to use the transport equation. 
The sequence of calculation for the conductivity is as follows. 

The left-hand side of the transport equation (74.4) is transformed in a similar way 
to the procedure in §7 for the thermal conductivity of a classical gas. 

Let there be a temperature gradient in the liquid, which ts macroscopically at 
rest. The latter condition implies that the pressure ts constant throughout the liquid. 
and the temperature distribution is steady. On the left of (74.4), we Substitute for n 
and e their local equilibrium values with a temperature varying through the liquid. 
Then de/dr = 0, and only the term v . dno/Ar remains (we omit the suffix 0 to € and 
v). The function n involves only the combination (e — 2)/T, and since we shall seek 
only the limiting forms as T 0, the chemical potential p(T) may be taken to have 
its value at T = 0 (which is the same as the limiting energy ep). Then 


v. dno/ ar = (dn of aT )v . VT 


-n — no) e- 
TF T v- VT, 


and the transport equation becomes 


no(1 — no) GH v VT =I(9), (75.3) 


with I(¢~) from (74.24). The solution of this equation must be subjected to a further 
condition which expresses the absence of any macroscopic mass transfer: 





3 
Í 2na zd p (75.4) 
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Because of this condition, only the second term remains in the energy flux (74.23). 

As already noted in §74, equations (75.3) and (75.4) do not explicitly contain the 
quasi-particle interaction function, so that the problem of thermal conduction in a 
Fermi liquid (and the same applies to the viscosity problem) is formally tdentical 
with that for a Fermi gas. 


tSince we shall seek the limiting form of the function 7(T) at low temperatures, this limit is of course 
meant for all quantities which tend to a finite value as T 0. 
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In all the integrals, the most important region is that where € —p ~T and the 
Fermi distribution is blurred; the quasi-particle momenta are close to the radius pr 
of the Fermi sphere, and in thts range € — u = vr(p — pr). Wherever the momenta 
occur other than as the difference p— pr, we can put p =pr, and the speed can 
everywhere be equated to vp In particular, this can be done in w, which then 
becomes a function only of the angles which describe the relative orientation of the 
vectors p, pi, p’, pi. For given p and pı, the law of conservation of momentum fixes 
the angle between the vectors p’ and pi = p+ pi— p’; the integration with respect to 
this angle removes the delta function from the collision integral. There remain 
integrations over the magnitudes pı and p’ (and over the other angle variables). The 
integration over these magnitudes is replaced by one.over T? du; du’, where 
tt =(€ —p)/T = ve(p — pr)T are variables on which the distribution functions no 
depend; in view of the rapid convergence, these integrations can be taken from — = 
to x, We then find that the whole integral I(¢) is proportional to T, and the solution 
of (75.3) is 


e=-T g0. VT. 


When this is substituted in (74.23), integration over the directions of v puts the heat 
flux in the form q = — KVT, with 


du. 


stiai fu 
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Hence we see again that k x T™', 

The above simplifications of the collision integral are sufficient to solve the 
transport equation exactly (and the same is true of the viscosity problem). The 
formulae obtained for xk and ņ express them in terms of the parameters pr and vr 
and the function w suitably averaged over directions. 


§76. Sound absorption in a Fermi liquidt 


It has been shown in SP 2 (§4) that the nature of waves propagating in a Fermi 
liquid depends essentially on the value of the product wr, where 7 is the mean 
free time. 

When wr <1, we have ordinary hydrodynamic sound waves. The frequency and 
temperature dependences of the coefficient y for the absorption of these waves per 
unit distance can be found from the familiar formula y ~ w?n/pu’, where y is the 
viscosity, p the density of the liquid and u the speed of sound; see FM, §77. Since 
in a Fermi liquid n x T~?, we have 


y * w/T?, (761) 


+See G. A. Brooker and J. Sykes, Physical Review Letters 21, 279. 1968. 
i he results in this section are due to L. D, Landau (1957). 
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This result can be more formally derived by noting that the absorption is described 
by the first correction term (with respect to the small parameter) in the sound 
dispersion relation: 


k =(a/u)(1 + iawr), (76.2) 


where a is a constant. The imaginary part of this expression (for a real frequency) 
gives y; since 7 « T, we return to (76.1). 

When wr ~ | the absorption becomes very strong, and the propagation of sound 
waves Cannot occur. 

When wr>1 the propagation of weakly damped waves (zero sound) again 
becomes possible. The absorption is described by a correction teim in the dispersion 
relation, in this case involving the small parameter | /iw7: 


Rae (1 +i), (76.3) 
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where u ts the speed of propagation of zero sound. The absorption coefficient ts 
accordingly proportional to the colliston frequency: y % 1/7, and the latter is in turn 
proportional to the squared width of the blurred region of the quasi-particle 
distribution. When hw <T, this width is governed by the temperature, so that 
l/t x% T?, and the absorption coefficient is 


y=aTl’?, T>ho> hit. (76.4) 


If, however, lio > T (but still fiw <e; as the necessary condition for the whole 
theory to be applicable), the distribution is blurred in a region of width ~fw. The 
absorption of zero sound is then 


2 


y=bo*, hw> T. (76.5) 


This case includes, tn particular, zero sound of all frequenctes at T =0. It will be 
shown below that there is a relation between the constants a and b in (76.4) and 
(76.5). 

The difference in the nature of the absorption of ordinary and zero sound ts due 
to a difference in their physical nature. In an ordinary sound wave, in any volume 
element small compared with the wavelength, the quasi-particle distribution cor- 
responds, in the first approximation, to equilibrium for a gtven local temperature 
and velocity of the liquid. In thts approxtmation, there is no dissipation, and sound 
absorption occurs only when we take into account the effect of the temperature 
and velocity gradients on the quasi-particle distribution. In a zero sound wave, 
however, the vibrations themselves cause the distribution function to depart from 
equiltbrtum tn every volume element, and the collisions of quasi-particles cause 
absorption of sound. 

According to the basic ideas of normal Fermi liquid theory, a quasi-particle in 
such a liquid may be regarded in one sense as a particle in the self-consistent field 
of the surrounding particles. In a zero sound wave, this field is periodic in time and 
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space. According to the general rules of quantum mechanics, a collision of two 
quasi-particles in such a field is accompanied by a change tn their total energy and 
momentum by fiw and ñk respectively: we may say that in the collision a “zero 
sound quantum” ts emitted or absorbed.+ The overall effect of such colltstons is to 
reduce the total number of sound quanta; the sound absorption coefficient is 
proportional to the rate of this decrease. 
With this approach, the absorption coefficient of zero sound ts 


y= Í W{nmn(1 — nil — n:)— nini n) — n)} x 


X (eci + €2 — €; — €2— fiw) 5(pi + p?— pr— p2— Ak) X 
x dp, d’p: d’p; d’p3i(2ah)”. (76.6) 


In the integrand, the delta functions which provide for the conservation of energy 
and momentum in collistons are shown explicitly. The first term in the braces 
corresponds to collisions pı, p-> pi, p? with absorption of a quantum, the second to 
pi, P?—> pi, p: With emission of a quantum. The function W, which is related to the 
probability of “radiative” collisions, ts determined by the properties of the zero 
sound wave; this wave itself may be regarded as propagating at T = 0 (see SP 2, 
§4), and W ts then independent of the temperature. 

It ts. however, not necessary to know the function W if we seek only to express 
the absorption coefficient in terms of its value in the limiting case hw < T. To do so, 
we note that in the integral (76.6) the only important values of the quasi-particle 
energies are those tn the region of blurring of the Fermi distribution. In this region, 
the only factors in the integrand which vary rapidly are those containing the 
functions n(e). Moreover, the angle integrals tn (76.6) are almost unchanged when 
we go from fiw <T to fiw > T. It ts therefore sufficient to calculate the integral 


J = Í {mum = nA = nd) = mins = nyc = na} x 
X lei + eb- €; — €2— fiw) de; de» de; di, (76.7) 


taken only with respect to the energies. The proportionality factor between y and J 
depends only on @, not on T, so that it can be found from the limiting value of y 
when fiwl T <1. 


In the integral (76.7) we can, of course, neglect the slight distortion of the 
distribution function tn the wave, putting 
n(e) = [eet + ITE 


With the notation 
=(e-~pyT. &=holT, 


tSuch emission or absorption by one quasi-particle is impossible, since the speed of zero sound exceeds 
the Fermi speed vr. 


To avoid misunderstanding. it should be emphasized that W is not the same as w in the collision 
integral (74.5), 
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we have 


je? f (1 —e™$)8(xi + x5 — x, — x2 — £) dx, dx: dx; dx} 
(e+ (e+ 1)(1 + e (1 + e™) i 


Because of the rapid convergence of the integral, the range of integration can be 
extended from —œ to œ, 

To carry out the integration, we change to variables Y; Yz, Hp U2, Where y= 
x—x',u =e", The integration with respect to u, and u is elementary, and gives 


arano- [7 [7 [ [80+ y+ €) du, du dy, dyz 
TJ =(1-e of ff f (u, + Iu + 1)(u, + e)un + e) 
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To calculate this difference of two divergent integrals, we first put tn a fintte lower 
limit —A, writing 


poy = [vote fpa yoz 8) ay 


e-l 
= y(y- ) 4 
TEA E Pi: 


Intending to take the limit A >>, we neglect e” in the denominator of the second 
integral. The first integral is transformed as follows: 

















Cancclling terms and then taking the limit A æ, we have finally 
=i m ET (O + 7/47’), 


The proportionality factor between y and J is found, as already mentioned, from 
the condition that when ë <1 we have y = aT* from (76.4). This gives 


y = alT? + (ħol2ry]. (76 8) 
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In particular, tn the limit of high frequencies hw > T, we hence obtain 
y = (alán Ahoy. (16.9) 


which establishes the relation between the coefficients in (76.4) and (76.5). 


$77. Transport equation for quasi-particles in a Bose liquid 


If the mean free path of quasi-particles in a Bose superfluid ts small in com- 
parison with the characteristic dimensions of the problem. the motion of the liquid 
is described by the Landau equations of two-velocity hydrodynamics (see FM, 
Chapter XVI). The dissipative terms in these equations contain several transport 
coefficients (the thermal conductivity and four viscosity coefficients). Thetr cal- 
culation requires a detailed discussion of various scattering processes, the multi- 
plicity of which is due to the extstence of two types of quasi-particles (phonons and 
rotons). Actually, in liquid helium, the sttuatton ts further complicated by the 
instability of the initial part of the phonon spectrum. Such topics will not be 
discussed here. 

The mean free paths of the quast-particles increase as the temperature falls, if 
only because of the decrease in their number density. Hence, at sufficiently low 
temperatures, there can easily be a considerable disequilibrium of the quasi-particle 
system. Under these conditions, the equations of two-velocity hydrodynamics are 
not applicable. The concepts of the temperature and of the normal velocity v, also 
cease to be meaningful (they can be defined only in terms of an equilibrium 
distribution of quasi-particles), and along with v, so does the separation of the 
liquid density into superfluid and normal parts. The total density p and the 
superfluid velocity v,, however, retain their meaning, and in this respect are 
essentially mechanical variables. The whole set of equations describing a superfluid 
must then consist of the transport equation for the quast-particle distribution 
function n(t,r, p), the continuity equation for the density p, and the equation for 
the velocity v, 

The transport equation has the usual formt 


ön ðn 9€ an dE _ 
ot dr Op ap ðr 





C(n), (77.1) 


where € is the ween energy, depending on the superflutd velocity v, as a 
parameter; the symbol e ts retained for the quasi-particle energy tn a fluid at rest. 
The relation between e and € ts established as follows. 

By definition, e(p) is the dispersion relation for quasi-particles tn a frame of 
reference Ko such that v, = 0. That is, in the presence of only one quasi-particle the 
energy of the liquid (relative to that at T = 0) ts e(p), and its momentum ts equal to 
the momentum p of the quasi-particle. We make a Galilean transformation to a 


It is. of course, assumed that the quasi-classicality condition is satisfied: all quantities vary only 
slightly over distances of the order of the quasi-particle wavelength f/p. 
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frame of reference K at rest, in whitch the superfluid velocity ts y,. In this frame, 
the energy and momentum of a mass M of the liquid are 


E=e(p)+p.v,+4Mv2, P=p+ Mv, (77.2) 


From this we see that, in a liquid in superfluid motion, the energy of a quasi- 
particle ts 
€(p) = €(p) + p- vs; (77.3) 


cf. the arguments in the derivation of the superfluidity condition (SP 2, § 23). 
The derivatives which occur in the transport equation are thereforet 


ae _ te 
öp op ” 
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In the second equation, we have used the facts that the energy e depends on the 


variable density p, and so may depend on the coordinates; and (in transforming the 
derivative of p . v,) that the superfluid flow ts always a potential flow: 


curl v, = 0. (77.5) 
The continuity equation for the density is 
dplat + div i =0, (77.6) 
where i is by definition the momentum of the liquid per unit volume. An expression 
for ican be found directly from the second formula (77.2) by summation over all 
the quast-particles in unit volume: 
i= pv, + (p). (77.7) 


Here and in the rest of §77, the angle brackets denote integration over the 
momentum distribution: 


(2) = Í ...nd'pl(2ah)’. 


It remains to derive an equation for the superfluid velocity. To do so, we start 
from the law of conservation of momentum, expressed by 


di, , Ilag 
— + = 7 8 
ot OXp 0, ( t ) 


tFormula (77.2) has been derived, strictly speaking, for a homogeneous superfluid flow (v, = 
constant). In an inhomogeneous flow, the energy may contain terms in the spatial derivatives of vs. 
However, if v, is assumed to vary slowly, these terms would lead to corrections of higher orders of 
smallness in the transport equation. 


FR ew 
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where i is given by (77.7) and Ilag is the momentum flux tensor. Let II$} be the 
value of this tensor tn the frame of reference Ko. Transformation to the frame K 
yieldst 


Ilag = IS + posadsg + Visai? + vegia? 
= n9 + PVsaVsg + Vsa(Pg) + Usp (Da); (77.9) 


i = (p) is the momentum per unit volume of the liquid in the frame Ko. This 
determines the dependence of the tensor Ilag on the velocity v,- 

For a further transformation of equatton (77.8), we go back to the transport 
equation (77.1), multiply it by Pe, and integrate over d’p/(27h)’. Because the total 
momentum of the quasi-particles is conserved in collisions, the right-hand side of 
the equation becomes zero. The integral on the left-hand side ts transformed 
exactly as in the derivation of (74.10), giving 


ð a ( N (22) 0 i 
at (Pa) + 35 Paap, ak ; (77.10) 





We now substitute tn (77.8) the expressions (77.7) and (77.9) for i and Ilag, and 
then eliminate dp/at and a{p)/at by means of (77.6) and (77.10). The result is 
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From the condition curl v, = 0 (which has already been used in the second term) it 
follows that the sum of the last three terms must be the gradient of some function. 
Moreover, the tensor II in the absence of quasi-particles must be equal to Pod, 
where P,(p) is the pressure of the liquid at T = 0. These arguments give as the only 


possible form of 11% 


T1% = (pu de/dPg) + SuglPo+ p{deldp)). (77.11) 


The equation for v, now becomes 


9Vs soft 2, Ho (=) |= 
at +v[3 Us Em ap 0, (77.12) 


where po is the chemical potential of the liquid (at T = 0), related to the pressure Po 
by the thermodynamic formula duo = mdPo/p (where m is the mass of a liquid 
particle and m/p the molecular volume). 

Equations (77.1), (77.6) and (77.12) for a complete set for the description of a 
superfluid in the non-equilibrium state (I. M. Khalatnikov 1952). 

For completeness, let us also consider the law of conservation of energy. This is 
expressed by 


aE/at + div q = 0, (77.13) 
tThe Galilean transformation formula for T.g is easily found by considering a classical system of 


particles, for which Iag =È pate = È ntvatg, where the summation ts over al} the particles in unit 
volume. 
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where q ts the energy flux tn the liquid. According to (77.2), 
E = E(p) + (€) + vs. (P) + ipv’, (77.14) 


where E,(p) ts the energy at T =0, related to the chemical potential by dE = 
podplm. By differentiating (77.14) with respect to time and using the equations 
already available for the various quantities, the energy flux can be found. Passing 
over the calculations, we shall give the final result: 


q = ({p)+ pv.)| He + (i) +o] + (e +p. vs) (S + v.)). (77.15) 


The equiltbrtum quast-particle distribution function tn a ee of reference 
where the “‘quast-particle gas” ts at rest as a whole (i.e. the normal velocity v,, = 0) 
ts the ordinary Bose distribution with the quasi-particle energy € given by (77.3). 
The distribution tn a frame where the normal velocity is not zero ts obtained on 
replacing é by €—p.v,. Thus the equilibrium distribution of quasi-particles when 
both mottons are present is 





n(p) = [exe as Gz Yn) -P i| : (77.16) 


By averaging the above equations over this distribution, the equations of two- 
velocity hydrodynamics (without the dissipative terms, in this approximation) can 
be derived, but we shall not pause to do so here. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the sound absorption coefficient in a Bose liquid at frequencies w >v, where v is the 
quasi-particle collision frequency. The temperature is assumed so low that almost all the quasi-particles 
are phonons (A. F. Andreev and 1. M. Khalatnikov 1963). 

SOLUTION. Under the conditions stated, we can neglect the collision integral in (77.1). We put 
p= pot Sp, n = no+ ôn (where Sp and ôn are small corrections to the equilibrium density of the liquid 
and the equilibrium phonon distribution function), and linearize equations (77.1), (77-6) and (77.12) with 
respect to the small quantities 5p, ôn and v,. Assuming all these proportional to exp(—iwt + ik.r), we 
find 


an de % 
(kv win = Ev -kh5 Bp tpv), (1) 
wêp-k.vp= [k-pan d‘pi(QQahy' (2) 
wv, -kuw Spip =k f {n(a7€lap*)Ep + (delap)dn} dPpmhY. (3) 


Here we have used the thermodynamic relations 
d(polnt) = dPolp = us dpip, 
where wo is the speed of sound at T = 0: the subscript 0 to p and n is omitted here and henceforward. 
Since the number of phonons is small at temperatures near zero, the expressions on the right of 


equations (1)-(3) are small corrections. Omitting them altogether, we have from (2) and (3) 


w = ok, v, = tol Spl p)k/k. (4) 
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In the next approximation we substitutc these on the right of (1): 





ôn 





ûn pcos8 ðe | pilo ) 
+ S 
de r cos 8 — ofk b p cos 8 }5p, (3) 


where @ is the angle between p and k. The phonon dispersion relation is written 
e(p)=uop(l + ap’), v= defap = w(1 + 3ap’), 


including the next term after the lincar one in the expansion, for liquid helium at ordinary pressures, 
a > 0, which means that the phonons are unstable with respect to spontaneous decay. 

The presence of a “resonance” denominator in (5) leads (see below) to a large logarithmic factor in 
the integration. We use only logarithmic accuracy and neglect on the right of (3) the term in 5p, which 
does not have such a denominator. Then. eliminating v, from (2) and (3), we finally arrive at the 
dispersion relation 





: 2 2 g 
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where 


af p y 
A (12S). 


The imaginary part of the integral with respect to cos 6 is determined by passing round the pole (which 
is in the range of integration a > 0). The real part is calculated with logarithmic accuracy by cutting off 
the integration at the lower limil 1- cos 0 ~ ap’ ~ aT?’ju and at the upper limit |—cos @~ 1. The 
left-hand side of equation (6) is written as 2uuSu — uny/w), where y is the absorption coefficient and ôu 
the correction to the speed of sound (u = ua+ ĝu). Calculation of the integral gives 


Su = (3 Prin A]4p) loglin Ja T°), Y = 3nwprAláp, (7) 


where pr = 27° T*/45h'us is the phonon part of the normal density of the liquid. The frequency and 
temperature dependences of y ure, of course, the same as those found in §73. 


CHAPTER IX 


METALS 


§78. Residual resistance 


THR transport properties of metals are considerably more complex than those of 
insulators, if only because they contain quasi-particles of different kinds (conduc- 
tion electrons and phonons). 

The electric charge is, of course, transported by the conduction electrons. Heat 
transfer, on the other hand, is by both electrons and phonons. In practice, however, 
the electrons are also predominant in thermal conduction in metals of sufficiently 
high purity, mainly because their speeds (v; on the Fermi surface) are much greater 
than those of the phonons (the speed of sound). Moreover, at low temperatures the 
electron specific heat considerably exceeds the phonon specific heat. 

The conduction electrons undergo collisions of various types: with one another, 
with phonons and with impurity atoms (and other lattice defects). The collision 
frequency for the first two types decreases with the temperature. At sufficiently 
low temperatures, therefore, the scattering of electrons by impurities is the deter- 
mining factor in transport phenomena. This range is called the residual resistance 
range, and we shall consider it as the first topic in the kinetics of metals. 

The relations between the electric current j and the dissipative energy flux q’ ina 
metal, and the electric field E and the temperature gradient, have the form (44.12), 
(44.13): 


E+V(ple) = jlo + aVT, (78.1) 
q = q-(¢— ple)j = aTj— «VT. (78.2) 


In this form they apply to crystals with cubic symmetry, and for simplicity this 
symmetry will everywhere be assumed. For crystals that do not have cubic 
symmetry, the coefficients o, k and a are replaced by tensors of rank two. The 
relation (78.2) is more convenient to use if j tn it is expressed in terms of E by 
means of (78.1): 


q = oaT [Et V(p/e)] — (x + Toa’)VT. (78.3) 

The discussion tn §74 about the transport equation for a Fermi liquid remains 
largely valid for an electron liquid in a metal. The momentum of the quasi-particles 
is here replaced by their quasi-momentum, and the form of the Fermi surface is in 


general complex and different for each individual metal. 
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The transport coefficients for a metal are in principle calculated by means of the 
linearized transport equation 


—eE.vdnolde +v . nodar = (ñ), 


where v = de/dp, and the collision integral is linearized with respect to the required 
small function 6’ defined by (74.13). Differentiation of no with respect to r can be 
arbitrarily carried out with u = constant, since the gradient of p would still enter in the 
combination eE + Vp, as it should by (78.1). Then 


Ong _E— p öho 
oT T ðe’ 





and the transport equation takes the form 


-(ee+ SET) vo oe. = I(ôñ). (78.4) 


T 


The current density and the dissipative energy flux are given by the integrals 
j=-e fron -2d piQahy, g= fe — p)vbn.2d3pi(2ah); (78.5) 


when q is calculated as the flux of the kinetic energy e-— p, there is no need to 
subtract the convective transport of potential energy, oj 

A characteristic of conduction electron scattering by impurity atoms is that it is 
elastic. Because the atoms have a large mass and are “bound” in the lattice, the 
electron energy may be regarded as unchanged in a collision. We shall show that 
the assumption of elastic scattering is by itself sufficient to give a simple relation 
between the electrical and thermal conductivities of the metal. 

To obtain this, we note that the elastic collision operator does not affect the 
dependence of the function 5f on the energy e; the collisions simply move the 
particles on the constant-energy surface. This means that any factor in ñ which 
depends only on e can be taken outside the operator I. We can therefore seek the 
solution of the transport equation in the form 


eee) -Hyr). 
oi = = efe E+ÉZE Gtr) (p), (18.6) 


where I(p) satisfies the equation 
I()=~—v. (78.7) 
The current density calculated from the distribution (78.6) is 


Ng 2d°p 
de (27h) 








j=-e| {e. lv += Ea. VT)v | ae (78.8) 
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The first term gives the conductivity tensor 





ano 2d*p 
Oag = — E7 “fo Valg CA (78.9) 
In a crystal with cubic symmetry, dag = Oôep, and the conductivity is 


132 ang 2d’p 
o=-3e po% Onh 


or, transforming the integral as in (74.18)-(74.20), 
=3e7J,, J= f 1. v dS/v(2ah)’. (78.10) 


The integration in Jp is taken over all sheets of the Fermi surface within one unit 
cell of the reciprocal lattice. 
Similarly, the second term in (78.8) gives on comparison with (78.1) 


-2e ano_d’p 
ag =f fav- ae rhy” 





where n =e- p. The integration over d’p is replaced by integration over the 
constant-energy surfaces 7 = constant and over 7. Again with J as in (78.10), we 
find 


ao = 55 | In BUG dy, (78.11) 


The function 


ôno Lo 
de Te” + Ie" +1) 





decreases exponentially as ņn > +œ; the integration with respect to 7 can therefore 
be extended from —< to +. The integral is governed mainly by the range |n| ~ 
J(m), on the other hand, varies significantly only in the range n ~ u > T. It is 
therefore sufficient to write 


J= Jp + n dJ/ der. 


On substitution in (78.11), the integral of the first term is zero, because the 
integrand is an odd function of ņ; the second term gives 


_2e dy f” z8no 4 
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The integral 





= ndn La 
o e” +i 12 " 
using also (78.10), we find 
wT dlogJ 
=— eB 78.12 
WS 3e der ` CRS 


In order of magnitude, |a|~ Tleer. f 
Let us now put E = Oand calculate the energy flux. Again using the cubic symmetry, 
we find 


,_2VT f" ans 
q = 3T fm an dn. 


Here it is sufficient to put J = Jr, which gives 


27? 


q =-5 THVT. 


Comparison with (78.3) and (78.10) shows that 
k + Toa? = 7’ oT/3e?. 


From the estimate of a given above, the term Toa’ on the left is small compared 
with the right-hand side, in the ratio (Ter). Neglecting this term, we have finally 
the following relation between the thermal and electrical conductivities: 


k =(7°T/3e2)o, (78.13) 


the Wiedermnann—Franz law. 

We must again emphasize that the proof of this relation uses only the fact that 
the scattering of conduction electrons is elastic. An examination of the proof also 
readily shows that the assumption of cubic symmetry merely simplifies the for- 
mulae, In the general case where the crystal has any symmetry, a similar relation 
(78.13) exists between the tensors Kap and Gap. 

To find the temperature dependence of the coefficients x and ø separately, the 
collision integral is needed. For collisions with impurity atoms, its form is exactly 
analogous to the integral (70.3) for phonon scattering by impurities: 


C(n) = Nimp | w(p, p’)[n'(i— n)— n(i — n’J8(e — €'). 2d’ p'|(2ah)*. (78.14) 


+A formula of the type (78.13) was derived qualitatively by P. Drude (1900), who first formulated the 
concept of conduction electrons participating in the thermal equilibrium of the metal. The quantitative 
result in classical statistics was given by H. A. Lorentz (1905), and in Fermi statistics by A. Sommerfeld 
(1928), 
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The factors 1—n and I~n’ take account of the Pauli principle (a transition can 
take place only to an unoccupied state); the factors n’ and n signify that scattering 
can occur only from an occupied state. As in (70.3), it is assumed in the integral 
(78.14) that the impurity atoms are randomly distributed and that the mean distance 
between them is much greater tian the scattering amplitude; the various atoms 
then scatter independently. The equation w(p, p’) = w(p’, p) has already been used 
in (78.14). The Born approximation is in general not applicable to the scattering of 
conduction electrons by impurity atoms. The equation as given can be justified by 
the arguments used in deriving the principle of detailed balancing in the form (2.8). 
Here, however, it is implied that the positions occupied by the impurity atoms in 
the metal lattice have a symmetry that allows inversion. 

The linearization of the collision integral amounts to replacing the difference 
n'(l-an)~—a(i—a')=n'—n by da'— &n, Equation (78.7) then becomes 


Nimp | (p, pU — D8(e — €’) . 2d? p'J2ah)’ = —v. (78.15) 


This does not involve the temperature. The solution g(p) is therefore also 
independent of the temperature, as is the conductivity ø, by (78.10). Thus, at 
sufficiently low temperatures, when the scattering by impurities is the chief 
mechanism of electrical resistance, the resistance tends to a constant (residual) 
value. Accordingly, the thermal conductivity x in this range is proportional to T.t 

For a rough quantitative estimate of the residual resistance, we can use the 
elementary formula (43.7), putting (for electrons in a metal) p ~ pg: 


o ~e’Ni/pr, (78.16) 


where N is the electron density. For scattering by impurities, the mean free path 
I~ 1/Nimpor, Where o, is the transport scattering cross-section. Hence the residual 
resistance Pres = l/o is 


Pres ~ NimpOipele7N. (78.17) 


A further comment should be added to the above discussion. The general 
condition for the applicability of the transport equation td a Fermi liquid requires 
that the quantum uncertainty of the electron energy should be small in comparison 
with the width (~T) of the thermal blurring of the Fermi distribution. This 
uncertainty is ~h/z, where 7~ I/vpe is the mean free time. For scattering by 
impurities I ~ 1/Nimpor; the uncertainty h/z is independent of the temperature, and 
therefore blurs the Fermi boundary even when T = 0. At first sight, it follows from 
this that the whole of the above discussion is subject to the very severe condition 


T > hvpoiNinps (78.18) 


tIn this analysis it is assumed thal equation (78.15) does not contain quantilies that vary rapidly near 
€ = ef, and so I can be replaced by Ir in (78.9). This is true for scattering by ordinary impurities. but not 
for scattering by paramagnetic atoms. 
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depending on the impurity concentration. In reality, however, there is no such 
limitation (L. D. Landau, 1934). 

The reason is that, because of the fixed positions of the impurity atoms and the 
elasticity of electron scattering by them, the whole problem of calculating the 
electric current can in principle be formulated as the quantum-mechanical problem 
of the motion of an electron in a given complex external field having a potential. 
For electron states determined as stationary states in this field, the energy has no 
uncertainty; at T = 0, the electrons occupy a range of states bounded by a sharp 
Fermi surface, but in the space of quantum numbers for motion in the field, not in 
momentum space, With this formulation of the problem, conditions of the type 
(78.18) do not arise. 


§79. Electron—phonon interaction 


In sufficiently pure metals, the chief mechanism for the establishment of equili- 
brium over a wide temperature range is the interaction between conduction 
electrons and phonons. 

The condition for an electron to be able to emit (or absorb) a phonon requires 
that the speed of the electron be greater than that of the phonon; compare the 
analogous result in §68 for the emission of a phonon by a phonon. The speed of 
electrons at the Fermi surface is, however, usually large in comparison with that of 
the phonons; the condition is therefore satisfied, and the main contribution to the 
electron-phonon collision integral comes from just these one-phonon processes. 

The collision integral then has the following form, analogous to the phonon- 
phonon integral (67.6):t 


Cepn(ny) = Jove. k; p){n,(1 — np)Ny ~ n ~ ny) + Ny} x 

X 8(€,— Ep — wy) d*k(2ay 

+ | wo’ p, k){n, (i -np + Ni) — nC — np Ni} x 

X lE t wk — Ep) PKT Y. (79.1) 
The first term corresponds to processes with emission of a phonon having quasi- 
momentum k by an electron having a given quasi-momentum p, and the reverse 
processes with absorption of a phonon k by electrons p' with return to the 
quasi-momentum p: 

p=p' tk+b; (79.2a) 


in these processes, the transitions take place between an electron state with given 
energy €, and states of lower energy. The second term corresponds to processes 


tin §§ 79-83 the units used are such that f# = 1. 
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with absorption of a phonon by an electron p and the reverse processes of its 
emission by electrons p’: 
ptk=p +b; (79.2b) 


in these processes, the transitions take place between a specified electron state and 
ones of higher energy. For the same reasons as in the case of phonon emission by 
phonons (866), the value of b in the equations (79.2) is uniquely determined by 
specifying the values of k and p with the requirement that p’ should be in the same 
selected cell of the reciprocal lattice. The delta-function factors in (79.1) express 
the law of conservation of energy; ep is the electron energy and œw, the phonon 
energy. As in Chapter VII, the phonon distribution function (numbers of occupied 
states) is denoted by N,; the electron distribution function is denoted by n,. The 
subscripts marking the branch of the phonon spectrum, and the signs of summation 
with respect to these, will be omitted, for brevity. It is assumed that the transition 
probabilities are independent of the electron spin, which is unchanged in the 
transition. 

There is a similar expression for the phonon-electron collision integral which is 
to be added to the phonon-phonon integral on the right-hand side of the transport 
equation for the phonon distribution function: 


Comel N) = Í w(p; p’, KAn, ~ nA + Ny) nC — n,)Na x 
X (Ep + w~ €,).2d'pl2z)’, (79.3) 


with p = p’+k+b. This is the difference between the number of phonons k emitted 
by electrons with any quasi-momenta p and the number absorbed by electrons with 
any p'. The factor 2 allows for the two possible spin directions of the emitting or 
absorbing electron. 

In first-order perturbation theory, the probabilities of phonon emission or ab- 
sorption by an electron which occur in these integrals are determined by the 
electron-phonon interaction operator linear in the phonon opcrators U,(n) (66.2): 
the linearity corresponds to the fact that these operators are responsible for 
transitions in which only one of the phonon state occupation numbers changes by 
unity. Without repeating the discussion in §66, we may note that, in the limit as the 
phonon quasi-momentum k tends to zero, the phonon emission or absorption 
probability is proportional to k: 


wok, (79.4) 


According to a general property of transition probabilities in the Born ap- 
proximation, the probabilities of the direct and reverse transitions are equal, and 
sot 


w(p’,k; p) = w(p; p’, k). (79.5) 


The quantum numbers i and f of the initial and final states are always written in the order fi in the 
notation for the probability. 
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This property has already been made use of in the integrals (79.1) and (79.3). 

A further simplification is achieved by taking into account the symmetry 
(expressed by the fact that the operators U, are real) with which the phonon 
creation and annihilation operators appear in the electron-phonon interaction 
operator. Because of this, the emission of a phonon with quasi-momentum k is 
equivalent to the absorption of one with quasi-momentum —k. We shall also use 
the fact that the electron energies €, and e, are close to the Fermi energy er. Let pr 
and pr be vectors in the directions of p and p', ending on the Fermi surface, and let 
the functions w be expressed in terms of the directions of pe and pr and the 
differences np = €p— € Np = €p — Er Which represent the closeness of the electron 
energy to er. As regards these variables, w is a slowly varying function, which 
changes appreciably only in ranges ~er > T. Neglecting quantities ~n ~ T, we can 
put y,=7, =0 in these functions. The equivalence mentioned above is then 
expressed by the equation 


w(pr k; pe) = W(PF; pr, —k), (79.6) 


the w being functions only of the directions of pr and pr. If now we change the 
variable of integration k to —k in the second term in (79.1), the coefficients w in the 
two integrals become equal; since w- = wp the change simply replaces N, by Nap 

The integrals (79.1) and (79,3) are, of course, zero when the equilibrium electron 
and phonon distribution functions are substituted. The linearization of these 
integrals for small deviations from equilibrium is carried out simultaneously with 
respect to both distribution functions, which we write as 


n=nj(e)+ df, N =No(w) +N, 


gi = 2M = no(1 — no) 





de T © (79.7) 
__aNo. _ Nol +No) 
ôN Jo x= T x: 


The transformation is exactly similar to those in §§67 and 74. For example, the 
expression in the braces in the first term in (79.1), rewritten as 








d= md-nx Nye ri 


is put into the form 


not — no) + Nodate’— etx). 


This is conveniently transformed further by means of the equation 


no(e)[1 — no(e’)] = [nole) — no(e)No(e — €’), (79.8) 
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which is easily verified by direct calculation. We then find 


nN +N, i aN, unn 
in~ na NEN o To +x) = =y omno —gty). 


The other terms are transformed similarly, leading to the following linearized 
collision integrals: 





oN 
Cepl n) = Tepe, X) = -Í ap wno HOr — Pp t Xk)Ê (Ep — Ep — Ox) 


(Ge Pp X wWO(Ep— Ept o} d*k/(27)', (79.9) 


oN, F 
Cone€N ) = In Oe p) = f W(NS— NM Pp — Pp + Xr) lEp— Ep — w) - 2d *p[(27r)'; 
(79.10) 


in both integrals, p= p' +k +b. 
These integrals fall naturally into two parts, the linear integral operators acting 
on ọ and y respectively. For instance, 


Iolo, X) = Talo) + T Ea). (79.11) 
An important property of the operator T$a is that it does not change the parity of 


the function (n, pr) with respect to the variable 7, i.e., it leaves even and odd 
functions the same: as regards its effect on a function of n, 


Teen(e(n)) ~ [Ko n'oe(n’)— eln) dn, 


where 
K(n, n’) = [no(n’) nomne — n’ w) — êm’ =n -~ o). 
Since 
n(n) = 2[1 — tanh(y/2T)], (79.12) 
and so 
non’) — no(n) = 2[tanh(n/2T ) — tanh(n//2T)], 
we see that 


K(n, n) = K(-9,—-), 


and this immediately yields the above-mentioned property of the operator, which 
will be used in §§ 80 and 82. 
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The collision integrals (79.9) and (79.10) are identically zero for the functions 
o =constant Xe, y = constant X a, (79.13) 


with the same constant. This “spurious” solution of the transport equation cor- 
responds, like the solution (67.18) in the phonon-phonon equation, to a change in 
the temperature of the system by a small constant amount. The integrals (79.9) and 
(79.10) are, however, also zero when 


ọ = constant (79.14) 


and y = 0. This solution is due to the constancy of the total number of electrons 
(unlike the total number of phonons); formally, it corresponds to a change in the 
chemical potential of the electrons by a small constant amount. 

To proceed to quantitative estimates, we note that the orders of magnitude of the 
parameters of the electron spectrum in a metal can be expressed in terms of the 
lattice constant d and the electron effective mass m* only; for example, the Fermi 
momentum (in ordinary units) is pp ~ h/d, the speed vp ~ pr/m* ~ ħlm*d, and the 
energy €r ~ vrpr ~h?/m*d°. The parameters of the phonon spectrum and the 
electron-phonon interaction also contain the mass M of the atoms. The density of 
the substance p x M, and the speed of sound u x p~? « M7': making the dimen- 
sions right by means of fi, d and m* (which can be done in only one way), we 
obtain the estimate 


u ~ ve(m*/M)!”. (79.15) 


Hence the Debye temperature is 
O~ ħwmax ~ ħuld ~ er(m*/M )". (79.16) 


The mass M appears in the electron-phonon interaction operator only through the 
displacement operators U, (66.2) of the atoms; this interaction involves no other small 
terms in I/M, its energy being ~ep when U, ~d. The matrix elements of the 
operators U,, and therefore those of the electron-phonon interaction operator, are 
x (Mw) '? x M~"4; for a given quasi-momentum k, the frequency w ~ uk « M", 
The scattering probability is given by the square of the matrix element. Hence the 
function w in the collision integral is proportional to M~'?, or, making the 
dimensions right, 


w ~ Oved’. (19.17) 


This estimate needs modification in relation to the emission or absorption of a 
long-wavelength acoustic phonon. The fact that w is then proportional to k means 
that the estimate must include an extra factor k/kmax ~ kd: 


w ~ Ovrkg. (79.18) 
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§80. Transport coefficients in metals. High temperatures 


At high temperatures T>©, phonons with all possible quasi-momenta are 
excited in the crystal, up to the maximum value, which has the same order of 
magnitude as the electron Fermi momentum: kmax ~ pr ~ lfd. By the definition of the 
Debye temperature, the maximum phonon energy wma ~ ©, and so w <T for all 
phonons. 

Under these conditions, therefore, the phonon energies are small compared with 
the width of the blurred region in the Fermi distribution of electrons. This enables 
us to treat phonon emission or absorption approximately as elastic scattering of an 
electron. The scattering angles are not small, since the electron and phonon 
quasi-momenta under these conditions are of the same order of magnitude. 

At high temperatures, when the phonon state occupation numbers are large, the 
establishment of equilibrium in each volume element of the phonon gas (phonon— 
phonon relaxation) takes place very quickly. We can therefore regard the phonon 
distribution function as being the equilibrium one when considering the electrical 
and thermal conductivities, i.e. take y =0 in the collision integrals (a quantitative 
estimate of y will be made at the end of this section). That is, it is sufficient to deal 
with the transport equation for electrons only. 

It may be noted at once that, in an approximation which assumes the electron 
scattering elastic, the results of §78 remain valid that were based only on this 
approximation, including the Wiedemann—Franz law (78.13) which gives the ratio 
olk. To determine the temperature dependence of ø and xk separately, however, it 
is necessary to examine in more detail the electron-phonon collision integral (79.9). 

Under the conditions in question, this integral is greatly simplified. Because the 
phonon energy œw = +(e'—e€) is small, we can expand the difference no—no in 
powers of w:t 


No— No = £wanol de. 


We can then put w = 0 in the arguments of the delta functions, obtaining 


= Nedre ji d*k 
Lalo) =2 | WERTE eo’ — ow 5 
When w <T the phonon distribution function No = Tlo, so that @No/aw + —T/w’. 
The derivative dno/de ~ —1/T. The integral is governed by the range k ~ kmax in 
which w ~ ©. When the delta functions are taken into account, the integration over 
d'k adds a factor k2,,/vp to the estimate of the integral: 


Tel) OS SR w(T/1O)(kix/ veel T. 


With (79.17) this gives 
Llp) ~o ~ — Tn. (80.1) 
+The presence of w in this difference is consistent with the approximation that the electron scattering 


is elastic It is necessary because, in bringing the collision integral to the form (79.9), we used equation 
(79.8), the right-hand side of which becomes indeterminate when e€ = ¢'. 
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This means that the electron-phonon collision frequency vep,~ T (T/h in ordinary 
units), the mean free path | ~ vpl T, and (78.16) gives for the electrical conductivity 
(in ordinary units)T 


o ~ Ne*him*T. (80.2) 


The electrical conductivity of the metal is thus inversely proportional to the 
temperature when T > ©. The Wiedemann-Franz law then shows that the thermal 
conductivity is constant: 


k ~ Nh/m*, (80.3) 


Let us now estimate the correction functions o and y in the electron and phonon 
distributions in order to justify neglecting y in the collision integral. We can do 
this, for instance, in the case where there is an electric field but no temperature 
gradient. 

Since the electric field does not affect the motion of the phonons, the left-hand 
side of the transport equation for phonons is zero. The equation therefore reduces 
to the vanishing of the sum of the collision integrals for phonons with electrons and 
phonons with phonons: 


IRo) +I Rex) + Ihol) = 05 (80.4) 


the superscripts (1) and (2) distinguish the two parts of the integral (79.10) in the 
same way as was done in (79.11). 

The integral Jphe is estimated similarly to Ip, above. Here, however, we must 
take into account that the integration over the electron quasi-momenta p is in 
practice taken only near the Fermi surface, over the volume of a layer with 
thickness ~ Tvr and area ~pp. The delta function adds a factor l/er to the 
estimate of the integral. The result is 


2 
IRO ~w roe ~—xTler, TR) ~ —oTler. (80.5) 


The phonon-phonon collision integral is estimated as 
Ton p(X) ~ VphphON ~ — Vphpn(T1O°)x, 
with the effective collision frequency from (68.3): 


Vphph ~ T| Mud st TV mn *1M). 


tNote that the quantum uncertainty of the electron energy, ~hvepn~ T, is of Ihe order of the width of 
the blurred region in the electron distribution, This fact, however, does not make the results inapplic- 
able, for a reason similar to that given at the end of §78 in connection with scattering by impurities. 
Because of the relative slowness of the vibrations of atoms in the lattice, and the elasticity of electron 
scattering, the problem can in principle be formulated as that of electrons moving in the given potential 
field of the deformed lattice. 
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Thus 
Ipnph(X) ~ —(T?7/0°)V (in #1 M )y ~ T’xl Oer. (80.6) 


Comparison of (80.5) and (80.6) shows, first of all, that 
Tore(x) Ipnon(X) ~ O/T <1: 


the effective frequency of phonon-electron collisions (for equilibrium electrons, i.e. 
with ọ = 0) is small relative to the phonon-phonon collision frequency. We can 
therefore neglect the second term in (80.4). Comparison of the two remaining terms 
gives 


xlo ~ OIT <1, (80.7) 


and this justifies neglecting x in the electron-phonon collision integral. It is easily 
seen that the same result (80.7) is obtained when a temperature gradient is present. 
The neglect of the function x in the electron transport equation may, however, 
be impermissible in the treatment of thermoelectric phenomena. 
According to (78.12), the derivation of which was based only on the assumption 
of elastic scattering of electrons, the thermoelectric coefficient is 


a! ~ Tleep: (80.8) 


the meaning of the superscript | will be explained later. This quantity is 
“anomalously” small in the sense that the order of magnitude of the integral in 
(78.8) (the second term) was reduced in the ratio T/e- because 


'= -ni T). VT (80.9) 


is an odd function of 7 =e€-— p. This property is in a sense accidental, and may 
have the result that a comparatively small addition to g due to the non-equilibrium 
of the phonons yields a contribution to a that is comparable with (80.8). 

We shall seek the solution of the electron transport equation 


ory .VT= -Zeny VT =I Pe) +I D) (80.10) 


as a sum ọ = g!+o", where g! is the solution of the equation without the second 
term on the right, and g" is the solution of the equation 


/ IRo) +I Ra) = 0. (80.11) 
Here ¢' is the “major” part of ọ; because the operator J", is even with respect to 
the variable ņn (§79), this part has the form (80.9) and is an odd function of 7. 
Equation (80.11) shows that "~ y, and therefore 


"lo! ~ xle! ~ O/T <1. 
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Unlike ọ', however, ¢" is not zero when e= p. In the calculation of the cor- 
responding contribution to the current density, therefore, the leading term is not 
“ancelled, and the result is small only in the sense that ¢" is relatively small. This 
means that the latter’s contribution to the thermoelectric coefficient is 


a" ~ a'(e/T)(O/T) ~ OleT. (80.12) 


At the lower end of the temperature range considered, where T~ ©, we have 
ea" ~1 in place of the small quantity ea! ~ Oler- 

The thermoelectric coefficient is thus composed of two additive parts. These may 
be of the same order of magnitude, but they vary differently with the temperature. 
The physical origin of the second term in & is that heat transfer in the crystal 
causes a flux of phonons (a “phonon wind”), which carries the electrons with it.t 


§81. Umklapp processes in metals 


The nature of electron-phonon scattering at low temperatures is quite different 
from that when T > ©. When T <0, phonons are excited with energies w ~T in 
the crystal (and belong in general to the acoustic branches of the spectrum). When 
such a phonon is emitted or absorbed, the electron energy Changes by an amount 
~T, i.e. by an amount of the order of the total width of the blurred region in the 
Fermi distribution. The change in the electron quasi-momentum is equal to the 
phonon quasi-momentum. Since k ~ Tlu < kma, and kmax~ Pr, it follows that the 
electron quasi-momentum changes only by a relatively small amount. At low 
temperatures, therefore, there is a limiting case which is the opposite of elastic 
scattering: the electron relaxation in energy takes place considerably more rapidly 
than as regards the quasi-momentum direction. 

The energy relaxation is a rapid “mixing” in the blurred region of the Fermi 
distribution. The relaxation as regards direction is an equalization of the dis- 
tribution over this surface; it takes place in small amounts (~ Tfu), i.e. it is a slow 
diffusion over the surface. 

Before going on to a detailed consideration of the transport phenomena under 
these conditions, we shall make some general comments about the role of Umklapp 
processes. As in insulator crystals, the finiteness of the transport coefficients in an 
ideal metal crystal (without impurities or defects) is due to the occurrence of these 
processes. With only the normal processes that conserve the total quasi-mo mentum 
of electrons and phonons, the transport equations would have spurious solutions 
corresponding to the movement of the electron and phonon systems as a whole 
relative to the lattice. These are solutions of the type 


p=p.6V, x=k. dV (81.1) 


with a constant vector ôV; cf. (67.19). They reduce to zero the collision integrals 


+The role of phonon drag on electrons as regards transport effects in metals was elucidated by L. É. 
Gurevich (1946). 
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(79.9), (79.10) if une emission or absorption of phonons by electrons takes place 
with conservation of quasi-momentum (p = p’ +k). 

At high temperatures, when the quasi-momenta of both electrons and phonons 
are large (~1/d), Umklapp processes take place, in general, with the same 
frequency as normal processes. The need to take account of them therefore does 
not give rise to any specific features of the transport phenomena. 

The electron quasi-momenta lie near the Fermi surface, and in this sense are 
almost independent of the temperature. At low temperatures, however, the phonon 
quasi-momenta become small, and Umklapp processes may therefore be impeded. 
th this respect the situation is substantially different for closed and open Fermi 
surfaces. 

An open Fermi surface, for any choice of the unit cell in p space (the reciprocal 
lattice), crosses the cell boundaries. In this case, clearly, Umklapp processes are 
always possible with emission or absorption of a phonon with arbitrarily low 
energy: even a small change in the electron quasi-momentum near the cell boun- 
dary can transfer the electron to an adjacent cell. In the course of their diffusion 
over the Fermi surface, all the electrons will ultimately reach the cell boundaries 
and may thus take part in Umklapp processes. Consequently, in this case also the 
probability of such processes contains no additional small factor in comparison 
with normal processes. Indeed, the classification into normal and Umklapp proces- 
ses depends on the choice of the reciprocal lattice cell, and is to that extent 
arbitrary. With an open Fermi surface, the property that there is no additional small 
factor in the frequency of Umklapp processes exists for any choice of cell. It is 
then desirable to avoid any distinction of two types of scattering event, and to 
regard all of them as normal (i.e. conserving quasi-momentum) but allow electron 
quasi-momentum values anywhere in the reciprocal lattice. For the phonons, the 
unit cell is chosen so that the point k=0 is at its centre; then all the long- 
wavelength phonons (the only ones that need be considered when T <®) are ina 
small part of the volume of one cell, near its centre. In this treatment, the spurious 
solution (81.1) is excluded by applying to the electron distribution function the 
condition of periodicity in the reciprocal lattice: 


n(p +b) = n(p). (81.2) 


The equilibrium distribution, depending only on the electron energy e(p), neces- 
sarily satisfies this condition, since €(p) is periodic. As well as no(p), the derivative 
Onofd€ is periodic, and so therefore is the factor g(p) in 5A; this requirement 
eliminates the solution (81.1), which does not satisfy it. 

Let us now consider a closed Fermi surface. In this case, we can choose the 
basic reciprocal lattice cell in such a way that the Fermi surface nowhere crosses 
its boundaries.t Then Umklapp processes correspond to electron transitions be- 
tween any points on the Fermi surface in the basic cell and its replica in the 


tIf, however, the Fermi surface consists of a number of closed cavities, it may be necessary to define 
Ihe basic cell otherwise than as a parallelepiped with plane faces. This is illustrated schematically in Fig. 
28 for the case of a plane lattice with Iwo non-equivalent closed cavities forming the “Fermi surface”. 
The broken line shows the basic cell, which does not intersect these cavities. Intersections could not be 
avoided by any choice of a rectangular cell. 
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adjacent cell, as shown schematically in Fig. 29. The vector k joining these points is 
the quasi-momentum of the emitted or absorbed phonon. The distance k is in 
general large (~1/d), and at low temperatures the number of phonons with energy 
œw(k) is exponentially small, being proportional to exp[—w(k)/T]. The effective 
frequency of Umklapp scattering events then depends on the temperature accord- 
ing to 


vy © exp[—O(Kmin)/T], (81.3) 


where kmin is the value of the phonon quasi-momentum (among all vectors of the 
type concerned) for which the energy w(k) has its minimum value. Here it is 
important, of course, that the electron speed is much greater than the phonon speed 
(vp > u). It is for this reason that we cannot reduce the exponential in (81.3) by 
changing the length of the vector k by moving away from the Fermi surface. 
Although the phonon energy may decrease by an amount ~ uôk, the energy of the 
electron involved in the process would simultaneously increase by a much larger 
amount ~v,dk, thus reducing vy instead of increasing it. To find Kmin, it is 
sufficient therefore to consider the Fermi surface as such, without taking into 
account the blurring of the distribution near it. The points important in practice are 
usually those near the closest approach of the Fermi surface to its replica in the 
adjacent cell. 

The solution (81.1) implies that there is a macroscopic flux of electrons in the 
absence of an electric field, i.e. an infinite electrical conductivity. The exponentially 
small frequency of Umklapp processes causes an exponentially large electrical 
conductivity (R. E. Peierls). 

The thermal conductivity of a metal having a closed Fermi surface remains finite 
even when Umklapp processes are neglected. This is because, by (78.2), the ther- 
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mal conductivity k defines the heat flux in the absence of an electric current, and 
the condition į = 0 necessarily excludes the spurious solution (81.1). The inclusion 
of Umklapp processes can alter the value of « only if it is small. The same applies 
to the thermoelectric coefficient a, which, by the definition (78.1), relates the 
temperature gradient and the electric field, again with the condition j= 0: see § 82, 
Problem. 

The above remarks, however, do not apply to compensated metals having closed 
electron and hole Fermi surfaces, i.e. to metals with equal numbers of electrons 
and holes, Ne = N, (see SP 2, §61). The reason is that in this case the solution 
(81.1) is not dependent on the presence of an electric current. The current density 
corresponding to this solution is 
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The two integrals are taken over the elcctron and hole cavities respectively of the 
Fermi surface; in the second, the hole distribution used is n™ = I — n. We can now 
integrate by parts; the resulting integrals over the surfaces of the cell faces are zero 
because of the rapid decrease of nf? and nf? away from the respective Fermi 
surfaces. The result is 


j= edV(N, — Ne). (81.4) 


For a compensated metal, j= 0. 

This means that the electrical conductivity of a compensated metal is finite even 
when Umklapp processes are not taken into account. The thermal cor Juctivity aud 
the thermoelectric coefficient, on the other hand, are governed by the Umklapp 
processes and would be infinite if these were ignored, since the condition j = 0 then 
does not exclude the spurious solution (81.1). 

In the arguments and estimates in §§81 and 82, we are essentially implying the 
simplest assumptions as to the form of the Fermi surface, namely that it is either 
closed or open, with all its characteristic dimensions of the order of I/d. The Fermi 
surfaces of actual metals, however, in general have a complex form, and may 
consist of several different sheets; we shall not pause to analyse the resulting 
complications in the behaviour of the transport coefficients. For example, the 
sheets of open Fermi surfaces in different cells of the reciprocal lattice may be 
connected by narrow bridges (of width Ap <prf). The presence of the small 
parameter Ap/pr in the problem may create new intermediate temperature ranges 
with a different temperature dependence of the transport coefficients. The sheets of 
closed Fermi surfaces may come “anomalously” near together, and this may move 
the exponential law (81.3) into the range of “anomalously” low temperatures. 
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$82. Transport coefficients in metals. Low temperatures 


In the quantitative study of transport phenomena at low temperatures, we shall 
have in mind the case of open Fermi surfaces, and therefore pay no special 
attention to Umklapp processes. 

First of all, we shall show that relaxation in the phonon system takes place (when 
T <®) mainly by phonon-electron (not phonon-phonon) collisions. 

To estimate the phonon-electron collision integral (79.10), we note that at low 
temperatures w ~ T, e— u ~T, and therefore No~ no~ 1, ANol/dw ~ 1/T. The in- 
tegration over d’p is taken over the volume of a layer with thickness ~ Tvp along 
the Fermi surface. Since k/p is small, the argument of the delta function can be 
expressed as 


€(p)— elp —k) ~ w(k) =k. de/dp— w ~ vr.k-— w. (82.1) 
The delta function is removed by integration over the directions of p (or, 
equivalently, over those of vr) for a given k, adding a factor |/v;k to the integrand. 
Lastly, w is estimated by means of (79.18). The result is 
Tpne(x) ~ —x(m*]M)!? ~ —T(m*/M)'?n, 
so that the effective collision frequency is 


vpne ~ TV (m*/M). (82.2) 


The effective frequency of phonon-phonon collisions at low temperatures is, 
according to the estimate (69.15), 


Veron ~ TV (m*1M TIOS < Votes (82.3) 
and this proves the above statement. 


We shall henceforward neglect phonon-phonon collisions, The phonon transport 
equation is then 


Tao" -VT = Ipne(X; @)- (82.4) 


This equation can be solved explicitly for the phonon function y. Since k in this 
equation is given, x, can be taken outside the integral, and we find 


1 , , n28? 
X5 T Ton u.VT + i fwi- no)ô(e a ag wo To any =x + Xds 


(82.5) 








where 


Vphe = Í w(ni— no)ê(e — €'— w) .2d°p/Qzy. (82.6) 
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It is easy to see that x2> x1: from the definition of yo, it follows that y~ @ (the 
integrals in the numerator and denominator differ only by the factor ọ — ọ' in the 
integrand), and the order of magnitude of ¢ is governed by the electron transport 
equation, 


v. VTanol aT = elo) PF Ve,ph ÔH Sr aE Veprol T, 


whence 
o ~ vrl YT |i vep 


The effective electron-phonon collision frequency is estimated in the same way as 
Voe above, the only difference being that the integration over d?k in Iepn is taken 
over a volume ~(J/u)’ in momentum space, instead of ~p; Tlvr in the integration 
over d?p in Ione: 


vep ~ T'I. (82.7) 
Finally, since yı ~ |VT |u] vpne, We have 
Xil X2 ~ Ue pnd VFYphe ~ T?/© <1, (82.8) 


as was to be proved. 

In calculating the electrical and thermal conductivities (but not the thermoelec- 
tric coefficient; see below) we can neglect the small quantity yı- Substituting 
therefore y = x2 from (82.5) in the linearized electron-phonon collision integral in 
the form (79.11), we find 


Lepo, x) = Te) + Iephelo), (82.9) 


where I.phel(o) denotes the result of substituting y2 in the integral 12(y). The first 
term in (82.9) is the collision integral for electrons and equilibrium phonons; the 
second term may be called the collision integral between electrons via phonons. 

As in §79, we take as independent variables in the function (p) the quantity 
7 = ¢€— p and the vector pr which has the direction of p and ends on the Fermi 
surface. Both terms in (82.9) have in their integrands the difference 


E(N, PF)— oln’, pr), (82.10) 
with 
nH 7'=+0, Pr—pF=k, 
where « is the projection of k on the tangent plane to the Fermi surface at the 
point pr. 


With regard to the variable pr, the function g(y, pr) varies considerably over 
ranges ~ pr; the difference k ~k < pr. In this sense, ọ varies slowly with pr, and in 
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a first approximation we can take pF = pr in the difference (82.10), i.e. replace it by 


e(n pr)— oln’, pF). (82.11) 


The dependence on 7, however, is strong, in the sense that |n — n'|= ~ T is of 
the same order of magnitude as the range over which ọ varies considerably. 

Let Lo be the operator obtained from Iph (82.9) on replacing (82.10) by (82.11): 
then 


Lelo) = Lilo) + Lilo), 


and Lo> Li. The electron transport equation (in the presence of both an electric 
field and a temperature gradient) is 


a 
- (eE + PVT) vot = Ldo)+ Lilo). (82.12) 


The two terms on the right have quite different physical meanings: the first causes 
rapid energy relaxation, the second causes slow diffusive relaxation with respect to 
the direction of the quasi-momentum. 

There are two obvious properties of the operator Lo. First, it is zero for any 
function of pr only, since the difference (82.11) is zero. Second, the integral 


f Log) dn = 0: (82.13) 


Lo describes collisions in which only the energy changes, and (82.13) simply states 
the conservation of the number of electrons having a given direction of p. 
We shall seek the solution of the transport equation in the form 


(7, Pr) = a(pr) + b(n, pF), (82.14) 


where a(pr) is a function of pr only, and |a|> |b|. The fact that a (for which the 
part Lo of the collision integral is zero) is large expresses the rapidity of the energy 
relaxation. Substituting (82.14) in (82.12) and neglecting the relatively small term 
L,(b), we find 


= n „ĉo 
(e£ +3vT) vin = Lb) + Lila). (82.15) 


The two terms on the right are in general of the same order of magnitude. 
However, in the calculation of electrical or thermal conductivity, only one of these 
terms is important, as can be seen by means of the fact that the linearized 
electron-phonon operator Ip, (and therefore Lo and L,) acting on the function 
e(n, pr) does not change its parity with respect to nt. We therefore divide ọ into 


*This has been shown in §79 for I{}n. We shall not pause to give the exactly similar proof for Tepne- 
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parts g, and g, even and odd with respect to 7: 

Qe= ath, Qu= bu 
(the function a independent of 7 is obviously even). Substitution of ~ = yg, + 9, in 


(82.15), followed by separation of the terms odd and even in 7, gives two 
equations: 


- 2 Stey VT = Lo(bu), (82.16) 
No = 2 
~ 28 eE. ve = Lol by) + Li(a); (82.17) 


on the left-hand sides, the velocity v has been replaced, with sufficient accuracy, by 
the velocity vr on the Fermi surface, which is independent of 7. Integration of the 
second equation with respect to 7 gives 


eE. ve = La) dn, (82.18) 


since by (82.13) the Lo term disappears. 

The heat flux (for E=0) is entirely determined by the solution of equation 
(82.16), which contains only the operator Lo: as we should expect, it dupends on the 
electron energy relaxation processes. It is calculated from that solution as the integral 


q= f vnôñ. 2d°pi27} ~=- [ven me, zat, (82.19) 


the part of ọ that is even in 7 makes no contribution, because the resulting 
integrand is an odd function. 

The operator Lo is the principal part of the electron—phonon collision integral. 
The corresponding effective collision frequency is therefore vepn from (82.7); more 
precisely, this quantity is the effective collision frequency as regards energy 
exchange. The corresponding electron mean free path is I ~ v¢/ve,. The thermal 
conductivity can be estimated from the formula (7.10) in the kinetic theory of 
gases: k ~ ctlN. In the present case, N is the number density of electrons, c the 
electronic part of the specific heat (per conduction electron) and 0 ~ vr. The 
quantities N and vr are independent of the temperature; the specific heat of an 
electron Fermi liquid is proportional to J, and from (82.7) the mean free path 
I x T™. Since the heat flux thus calculated refers to E = 0, the coefficient in it is not 
the thermal conductivity « itself but x’ = « + Toa’; see (78.3). Thus k' x T~*. The 
term Toa? is small in comparison with x’ (see the next-but-one footnote), and so 
«x J. Putting, for a rough estimate, c ~ m*p-T/Nh° in ordinary units (SP 2, 
(1.15)), we find 


K~ (erpi hS IT. (82.20) 
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The electrical conductivity is obtained by solving the equation (82.18), which 
contains only the operator L; as is to be expected, the electric current depends on 
tie processes of relaxation with respect to directions of the electron quasi- 
momentuin. It has been noted at the beginning of §81 that these processes are of 
the nature of diffusion along the Fermi surface. We shall show in §83 how the 
transport equation (82.18) can in fact be put into the form of a diffusion equation. 
The temperature dependence of the electrical conductivity, however, can be 
ascertained from the following simple arguments. 

The movement along the Fermi surface takes place in small jumps k ~ T/u; this 
acls as the “mean free path” lp in momentum space, and the frequency of 
“scattering events” is the same as the electron-phonon collision frequency vepn 
The diffusion coefficient along the Fermi surface can be estimated by the formula 
D ~ ls ~ l’v from the kinetic theory of gases, with | and v replaced by lp and v, pr 
We thus have (in ordinary units) 


D, ~ (PROIRXTIOY. (82.21) 


From this we can find the relaxation time which is to appear in the estimate of 
the electrical conductivity according to (78.16): o ~ e?Nvprlpr. It is the time in 
which the electron quasi-momentum changes by an amount of the order of itself. 
That is, in the time 7 the electron must diffuse a distance ~ pr along the Fermi 
surface. Ina diffusional motion, the mean square of the displacement is proportional to 
the time (and to the diffusion coefficient). We thus find p ~ Dpr, and for the 
conductivity (in ordinary units) 


o ~ (he’Nim*O\(O/TY. (82.22) 


At low temperatures, therefore, the conductivity is proportional to T.t 

Let us now consider the thermoelectric coefficient. Here the position is similar to 
that at high temperatures. If the current j is calculated from the function b,, the 
solution of (82.16), then, since this is an odd function of 7, the integral is zero in the 
first approximation, and a non-zero result is obtained only when we include the 
next term in njer in the expansion of the integrand. As when T > ©, this gives the 
thermoelectric coefficient (in ordinary units) 


a! ~ Tleer, (82.23) 


instead of the “normal” order of magnitude a ~ I/e.t 

Another contribution to the thermoelectric coefficient arises from the term yı, 
neglected in (82.5), in the phonon function y: this contribution is due to the phonon 
drag acting on the electrons. If this term is retained, the collision integral (82.9) 


+This result was first derived by F. Bloch (1929), 


+From the estimates (82.20){82.23) we see that Ta oik ~(O/er)’ <1, and this justifies the ap- 
proximation used in deriving (82.21). 
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contains a further term 


Tan ~ VeprX1GNol dw ~ — vepnu|VT fl vpneT. (82.24) 


which may then be taken to the left-hand side of the transport equation (82.12), 
where it is to be compared with the term 


anon y 
ITTY VT. (82.25) 
The term (82.24) is small in comparison with (82.25), in the ratio T*/©*; the estimate 
is analogous to (82.8). The inclusion of it, however, gives a term proportional to VT 
in the solution ọ of the transport equation, and this is not an odd function of 7. 
Hence, in calculating the relevant contribution to the current, there is no further 
small factor, and the thermoelectric coefficient contains a term 


a" ~ Tee? (82.26) 


(L. É. Gurevich, 1946).+ 

As the temperature decreases, so does the electron-phonon collision frequency, 
and ultimately the collisions between electrons and impurity atoms become pre- 
dominant in causing the electrical and thermal resistance. Because of the different 
temperature dependence, the transition to “residual thermal resistance” takes place 
later than that to residual electrical resistance. 

In very pure metals, there can exist a range of temperatures in which the 
transport properties of the metal are governed by collisions between electrons. The 
corresponding mean frec path in the electron liquid in a metal, as in any Fermi 
liquid, varies with the temperature as T~?, and the small expansion parameter is the 
ratio Tje, (see §75). When T ~ er, this mean free path must become ~d, and so 


le ~ d(erl TY. (82.27) 
The temperature dependence of the electrical and thermal conductivities is then 
oxT?, xa«T! (82.28) 


(L. D. Landau and l. Ya. Pomeranchuk 1936). When the temperature falls, the 
effective electron-electron collision frequency ve decreases more slowly than the 
electron-phonon collision frequency vep. However, since the small parameter in vee 


“Here, the following comment is necessary. Since the phonon quasi-momentum is small, the law of 
conservalion of energy gives e(p)— €(p—k) ~ vr. k ~ tw(k), from which we see that the angle @ 
beiween vr and k is almost 77: cos @ ~ wfvrk ~ ufvr <1. In the isotropic case the quasi-momentum k 
and the velocity u of the phonon are in the same direction, and so the produci u. vy is also small. A 
similar product occurs in the integral which gives the current in terms of the, function e proportional to 
u WT; this would cause, in the isotropic case, an additional small factor in a". In an anisotropic crystal. 
however, including those with cubic symmetry, there is in general no reason for such a small factor to 
occur. 
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is Tler, and not T/© as in vp», electron—electron collisions can play a predominant 
role only at very low temperatures. 

Note also that the laws (82.28) can in principle relate to cases with either open or 
closed Fermi surfaces. Since the electron quasi-momenta are large, the necessary 
existence of Umklapp processes does not in general give rise to any additional 
small factor for closed Fermi surfaces. 


PROBLEM 


Calculate the thermoelectric coefficient a for a metal with a closed Fermi surface at low temperatures, 
neglecting Umklapp processes. 
SOLUTION. The electron transport equation ts 


ano e~p ôro 


a T ae Y° VT = Cepl). (1) 


The phonon transport equation may be written 


w 8No 
-Tk VT =Cyne(N), (2) 
since 
aNo wANo _o aNo 








YT Tow” Tax" 


Multiplying equations (1) and (2) by p and k respectively, and integrating them over 2d°p/(27)' and 
Cay respectively, we add them term by term: the right-hand side is zero, by the conservation of the 
total quasi-momentum of electrons and phonons in the absence of Umklapp processes. The result is 


ano 2d’p py. EG (= ) ia 
fæ- ap Qa) Pox a WT EG aap 6) 











the second and third integrals are written on the assumption that the crystal has cubic symmetry. 
The first integral in (3) is transformed as in the derivation of (81.4), and gives ~eE(N. — Nn). The 
second integral is calculated as in the derivation of (78.12), and is -ATVT, where 


_wta dS 
a Fz]. Pory cones 


the integral is taken over a surface of constant energy €. The third integral, after integration by parts, 
becomes 


-JF f Noe +k. mas 


the integral over the faces of the reciprocal lattice cell is zero, because of the rapid decrease of No with 
increasing w at low temperatures. For long-wavelength acoustic phonons (the only ones that are 
important at low temperatures), the velocity u and the ratio k=k/w depend only on the directions of k, 
not on w. Using for the integral with respect to w the usual expression, we find that the third integral in 
G) is —-BT°VT, where 


=T fase. ux” eo 


and the summation is over the three acoustic branches of the phonon spectrum. 
Equation (3) thus becomes 


— eE(Ne — Na) = VTAT + BT’). 
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Comparison with (78.1) (for j= 0) gives the thermoelectric coefficient 
a =(AT + BTN: — Ne). (4) 


The condition j = 0 can be mel by means of a suitably chosen term of the form (81.1) in the solution of 
the Iransport equation. In accordance with the discussion in §81, the expression (4) is finite for an 
uncompensated metal, but becomes infinite when Ne = Nw 


§83. Electron diffusiou ou the Fermi surface 


In this section we shall show how the transport equation (82.17) for the problem 
of electrical conduction at low temperatures can be reduced to a diffusion equa- 
tion.t Having only this problem in mind, we shall consider only the part of the 
function ¢ that is independent of 7 = € ~ p, and denote it by (pr) instead of a(pr) 
as in §82. We shall again have in mind the case of open Fermi surfaces. 

The function 


di__ am _ 
Quy de (27) 





is the non-equilibrium change in the electron distribution in momentum space. 
From this we can go to the distribution over the Fermi surface by writing the 
volume element d?p as de dS/v (74.19), integrating over de = dn, and approximately 
replacing the area element dS on the constant-energy surface, and the speed v, 
which depend on e, by their values dS- and vr on the Fermi surface. The function 
y is, by hypothesis, independent of €, and the integration of the factor —dno/de 
gives unity. The distribution density on the Fermi surface is then 


e(Pr) (27) vr. (83.1) 
For clarity in the derivation, we first write the transport equation (82.17) with the 
partial derivative with respect to time on the left-hand side, as if the distribution 


were not stationary: 


_ an dg _ 


ĉn 
ge at E- YF ge 7O 


Here the term in Lo is omitted which in any case disappears when the equation is 
integrated over dy/vr: 


¿e-f dy __ 
abe Lilo) Tk eE . vpfour. (83 2) 


The first term on the left is the rate of change of the electron density on the Fermi 
surface. This equation must have the form of a coutinuity equation, i.e. the second 


tThe proof given below is that of R. N. Gurzhi and A. I. Kopeliovich (1971). 
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term on the left must be the divergence of the electron fux s on the Fermi surface, 
and the clectric field term on the right acts as the source or sink density. Here we 
are concerned with a two-dimensional divergence on a curved surface, but it may 
be conveniently written in three-dimensional terms: 


-f L(g) dnlvr = {Vp—ur(ur. Vp)} - S, (83.3) 


where V, is the ordinary operator of differentiation with respect to Cartesian 
coordinates in p-space, and the operator in the braces is its projection on the 
tangent plane to the Fermi surface at any specified point (nF being a unit vector 
along the normal).t The vector s(pr) is specified on the Fermi surface, but in (83.3) 
it is formally regarded as being specified in all space (though depending only on the 
direction of pr). The transport equation, in which we now omit the time derivative, 
becomes 


{V,—ur(ne. V,)}s = —eE . Vil vr: (83.4) 


The problem is to find the flux s in terms of ¢. 

We use Cartesian coordinates in p-space, with the origin on the Fermi surface at 
the point where s(pr) is being calculated, and the z-axis along the normal there. By 
definition, the flux component s, is the difference between the numbers of electrons 
per unit time crossing (as a result of collisions) a strip of unit width in the yz-plane 
from left to right (i.e. in the positive x-direction) and from right to left. 

Let us consider the difference between the number of events in which a phonon 
with quasi-momentum k in a given range d'k is emitted by an electron with 
quasi-momentum in a range d’p, and the number of inverse events in which such 
a phonon is absorbed. It is minus the first term in the integrand in (79.9): 


ak aNo 
P Ony dw 





a w(no- no) d(E — €'— opr — Opt Xx), (83.5) 


with p= p+ k.t The phonon function x, here is to be expressed in terms of ọ by 


tThis operator appears in the two-dimensional analogue of Gauss’s theorem, 
fe.s dl = [tv—nin.v)-5 ds. 


The integral on the left is taken round a closed contour on the surface in question (e being a unit vector 
along the outward normal to the contour in the tangent plane to the surface at the poini considered); the 
integral on the right is taken over the part of the surface that is enclosed by the contour. 

łIn the foregoing arguments we have omitted a factor (27)° in the definition of the surface density 
(83.1). A corresponding factor is accordingly omitted from (83.5) also. 

We have agreed, in the case of open Fermi surfaces, to include values of the electron quasi- 
momentum throughout the reciprocal lattice (see §81); the law of conservation of quasi-momentum is 
therefore written without the b term. 
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(82.5): 








1 3 
Xt af won no)d(e— e’ wey ~ oge (83.6) 


with vpn. from (82.6). 

If k, <0, the emission of the phonon will result in the passage through the strip 
(from left to right) of those electrons for which the x-component of the original 
quasi-momentum is in the range 


kı <p, <0; (83.7a) 


for such values of p, (83.5) gives a positive contribution to the flux sx. If k, > 0, the 
emission of the phonon results in the passage through the strip (from right to left) 
of electrons with 


0<p, <k; (83.7b) 


the corresponding contribution to $, is negative. 

It is now clear that to find s, we must (1) integrate the expression (83.5) over a 
unit range of p, and over the whole range of p: (because of the rapid convergence, 
the latter integration can be extended from — to +); (2) integrate over the range 
(83.7) of p, (in view of the slow variation of all quantities with px on the Fermi 
surface, this reduces simply to multiplication by the length of the range, i.e. by —k, 
when we take account of the sign of the result in sx); (3) integrate over d?k. 

The flux component s, differs from s, only in that k, is replaced by ky in the 
integrand. The flux may therefore be written in the vector form 


s(pF) = -JSS {Re £ Ww(ng— no)d(e — €’— w (Pp — Pp t x3} dp, (83.8) 


where « is the projection of k on the tangent plane at the point pr. 
First of all, we write d’k = dk, d?« and integrate with respect to k. Since k is 
small, we can transform the argument of the delta function in (83.8): 


l 
ôlEp— Ep k` Ox) =~ (K. vr — w) = one - olor); 


vr ts along the normal to the Fermi surface. The integration with respect to k, 
removes the delta function and replaces k, everywhere by wlļvr. Since w/vp ~ 
kuļvr <k, we can put simply k: = 0, i.e. make the change 

k>K. (83.9) 


The integration over dp, = de/v, can also be carried out in a general form, since the 
only rapidly varying function of € tn the integrand is the difference 


nde — w)— noe) ~ — wang de; 
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the integration with respect to e converts this factor into w. The expression (83.8) 
now becomes 





l INO d? 
spr) = gpa won ALE wor- opt xA (83.10) 


To transform the integral further, we again use the smallness of k to write 


¢(p—k)— o(p) = —k. dg/dp~—«. dgldp =- xt. dg ap, 


where t= kjk is a unit vector tangential to the Fermi surface, in the direction of 
kK. Since a similar difference occurs in the integral (83.6), we can put x(k) in the 
form 





x(k) = xk. a(t). (83.11) 
Lastly, from (79.4), 
w = kM (pr, $). (83.12) 
With this notation, 
o l 3 aNo ( ea „e)k dg 
s= zaf" ono M t.a ap) Quy” (83.13) 


where ¢ is the polar angle of directions of « in the tangent plane. 
The integration with respect to «x in (83.13) reduces to the calculation of the 
integral 





J =Í Kw, INo dk; 
0 


Wyk 


because of the rapid convergence, the integration may be extended to œ. The 
energy of a phonon with a small quasi-momentum x = kt is @, = u(t)k. Hence 


_1f* 5dNo, _ =f 4 =. 50" ” x4 dx 
Jaa o dw a we}, New dos u Jo el 


= —120£(5) Tu; 








the value of the zeta function is £(5) = 1.037. 
We thus arrive at the followiug expression for the electron flux along the Fermi 
surface: 





= -WST (MO i(t- se Ly. a)), (83.14) 


T Typ u (t) 


where the angle brackets denote averaging over the directions of t in the tangent 
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plane at a giveu point pr on the Fermi surface. It remains for us to simplify as far 
as possible the expression for a. 
With the definition (83.11), we have from (83.6) 


[Mons- no)5(€ — €'— w)(dg/ap) d*p 
a= 





> 


| Mcas- no)d(€ — e'— w) dp 


where common factors in the numerator and the denominator have been cancelled. 
The integration over d?p is replaced by one over dS-de/ve (see the beginning of 
this section). Only the factor no(€ — w)— no(€), which is the same in both integrals, 
depends on e€; the result of the integration over de caucels in the numerator and 
denominator. The argument of the delta function may then be written in the form 
k.Vp—@ =k. Vr quantities of relative order u/vp being neglected. The final result 
is 


Í ve Mô(u . t)(d¢/ap) dSr 
T iÁ 


: (83.15) 
{ vř MS8(u. t) dS; 


M being a function of the position pp on the Fermi surface and of the direction t, 
and u being the unit vector along the normal. As a consequence of the presence of 
the delta functions, the integrals are in fact taken only along a curve on the Fermi 
surface where the normal is perpendicular to the direction t of the phonon 
quasi-momentum. 

Formulae (83.4), (83.14) and (83.15) solve the problem of bringing the transport 
equation iuto the form of a diffusion equation. The result is an integro-differential 
equation. The flux (83.14) may be written as 


Sq = — .p(dp/dpg fa ap), (83. 16) 


where 
530¢(5)/M (t) 
= T be Na TO" ota) (83.17) 


and a, B are two-dimensional vector suffixes. The first term has the usual differen- 
tial form with the diffusion coefficieut tensor Dag; it relates to electron scattering by 
equilibrium phonons. The second, integral, term is due to electron drag by non- 
equilibrium phonons. 

The current density is calculated from the functions as the integral 


nzm ae 
j= os] ou dSr. 


It is clear from (83.4), with s from (83.16) and (83.17), that ọ (and therefore the 
conductivity of the metal) varies with temperature as T, in accordance witl. Uie 


FK ex 
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result in §82. Note that the electron drag by phonons does not affect this law, 
though it does affect the form of the transport equation. 


§84. Galvanomagnetic phenomena iu strong fields. Geueral theory 


The characteristic dimensionless parameter governing the effect of a magnetic 
field on the electrical conductivity of a metal is the ratio rp/l, where rg is the 
Larmor electron orbit radius and [ the mean free path. 

It is known (SP 2, §57) that the motion of a conduction electron in a magnetic 
field is almost always quasi-classical, because the ratio hwp/er (where wg is the 
Larmor frequency) is very small. The trajectory in momentum space is then the 
circumference of a cross-section of a constant-energy surface e(p) = constant by a 
plane p: = constant, the z-axis being parallel to the field. Since the energy of the 
electrons is close to the limiting energy €r, the constant-energy surfaces in question 
are close to the Fermi surface. Hence the size of the trajectory in momentum space 
is given by the linear dimension pr of the appropriate cross-section of the Fermi 
surface. The size of the trajectory in ordinary space is 


rR~ cprleB, 


and is inversely proportional to the magnetic field. In galvanomagnetic phenomena, 
theretore, fields are to be regarded as weak for which rg >l, and as strong for 
which 


rp Sl. (84.1) 


For weak magnetic fields, the transport treatment does not (for a general electron 
dispersion relation) lead to anything beyond the results of the purely 
phenomenological theory. The nature of the magnetic field dependence of the 
conductivity tensor components ogg in this case corresponds simply to an expan- 
sion :n powers of B, taking account of the requirements imposed by the principle of 
symmetry of the kinetic coefficients (see ECM, §21). 

In strong magnetic fields, however, the transport treatment is needed in order to 
find this dependence. The condition (84.1) for a strong field is in practice satisfied 
only at low temperatures, where \he mean free path I is sufficiently long. The metal 
is then usually in the range of the residual resistance due to electron scattering by 
imptirity atoms, and we shall have this case in mind. The interaction of the 
conduction electrons with an impurity atom takes place at distances of the order of 
the lattice constant d. If rg <I but rg >d, the presence of the magnetic field does 
not affect this interaction, nor therefore the collision integral. Under these con- 
ditions, the magnetic field dependence of the conductivity tensor is not affected by 
the specific form of the collision integral. It does depend considerably, however, on 
the structure of the conduction electron energy spectrum, i.e. on the form of the 
Fermi surface.t 


tThe theory given below is due to I. M. Lifshitz, M. Ya. Azbel’ and M. I. Kaganov (1956). 
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Let us now construct the transport equation describing galvanomagnetic 
phenomena. 

The distribution function is here suitably expressed not in terms of the Cartesian 
components of the quasicmomentum p but in terms of other variables 1elated to the 
electron trajectory: the energy e€, the quasitmomentum component p; along the 
magnetic field (the z-axis) and the “time for the electron to move along the 
Momentum trajectory” from some fixed point to the point in question. This latter 
variable, which we denote by 7, is brought in by means of the quasi-classical 
equation of Motion of a Conduction electron in a magnetic field, 


dpldrt =—evXBic, v= deldp; 
the x- and y-components of this are 
dp,ldz =—ev,Bic, dp,{dz = ev, Bic. (84.2) 


Taking the sum of the squares of these equations and using the element of length 
ds on the momentum trajectory in the xy-plane (ds? = dp,’ + dp,2), we obtain 


d7 =(cleB) ds[v,, vy = vè +t v; (84.3) 
integration of this equation gives the new variable 7 in terms of the old variables p,, 
P» P=- 


The left-hand stde of the transport equationt is, in the new variables, 


dn_ ôn. ðn. ðn. 

LL itp . 

dt ðe E ap, Ps ar (84.4) 
The distribution function will, as usual, be sought in the form 

n = no(e) + Sñ (€, p., 7). (84.5) 

It has been shown at the end of §74 that, in static electric and magnetic fields, the 
transport equation, linearized with respect to ôñ, for quasi-particles in a Fermi 
liquid has the same form as for particles in a Fermi gas. The derivatives €, p; and 7 


are to be expressed by means of the equation of motion of an individual electron in 
an electromagnetic field: 


p=-—eE- ev x Bic. (84.6) 
Hence we have 
é =(de/dp).p=—ev.E; 


+The use of the quast-classical transport equation implies the neglect of effects due to quantization of 
energy levels in the magnetic field. These will be discussed in § 90. 
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the magnetic field does not appear, since it does no work on the charge. For a field 
B in the z-direction we have p, = —eE,. Lastly, a comparison of (84.2) and (84.6) 
shows that the derivative dz/dt differs from unity only because of the field E; and 
this difference need not be taken into account. 

Since the equilibrium distribution function no depends only on e€, and e, p; and 7 
are independent variables, we have dno/dp, =0, Anoldt =0. The electric field is 
regarded as being extremely weak, and in linearizing the transport equation the 
terms which contain both the small quantities 5% and E are to be omitted. The 
expression (84.4) then reduces to 





dn _ dno dñ 
dt~ ae Y Eta 
We write 
df = (ðnolðe)eE .g, g= gle, Pz T); (84.7) 


cf. (78.6). The left-hand side of the transport equation then becomes finally 


dn _ ðn p. 2) 
Ta ter ( v+). (84.8) 


The collision integral on the right of the transport equation, after linearization, is 
written in the form 


C(n) = (dno/de)eE . Ig); (84.9) 
in the collision integral for elastic scattering by impurity atoms, any factor in ŝñ 
that depends only on e can be taken outside the integral. The specific form of the 
linear integral operator I(g) need not be stated. 


Equating (84.8) and (84.9), we have fiually the transport equation determining the 
function g: 


dg/d7 — I(g) =v. (84.10) 


The conductivity tensor is given by the integral (78.9): 








2 No 2d°p 
£ Í ae VL (27h 


Oag 


In this integral, the change to the new variables is made by the substitution 
dp >|J| de dp, dr, where 


J = ô (Px, Pys P-)lð (T, € Pz) 


is the Jacobian of the transformation, which is easily found directly from the 
equations (84.2) which define the variable 7. Writing both sides of the first equation 
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(84.2), for instance, as Jacobians, 


a (Px, €, Pz) __ eB A(€, Px, Pz) 
a(T, €, Pz) C (Py Ps P-Y 





and multiplying both sides by 4(py, Pe pz)/4(€, Px Pz), we find [J] = eB/c. Neglecting 
the thermal blurring of the distribution no, we put as usual dno/de = — 5(€ — ef), 
obtaining as the final expression 


2e°B 
Cup = as | DaBp dz dp., (84. 11) 


the integration being taken over the Fermi surface. 

According to the definition (84.3), 7 is proportional to 1/B. The term ðg/ðr in the 
linear equation (84.10) is therefore proportional to B, and is thus large compared 
with the other terms. This makes it possible to solve the equation by successive 
approximation as a series in powers of 1/B: 


g= 20+ eP4--, (84.12) 
where g™ « B~".t The terms in this series satisfy the equations 


agar = 0, 
agar = L(g) +v, (84:13) 
oglar = 1(g), .-- 


The solution of these equations is 


(0) —. m0 
2g9=C + 


g= Í ICO) +v(7)] dr + C®, (84.14) 
0 


g? = f I(g™) dr + co, eee 
0 


where C®, C™,. .. are functions of € and p, only. 

The function g must satisfy certain conditions. If the electron momentum 
trajectories (i.e. the perimeters of cross-sections of the Fermi surface by planes 
p: = constant) are closed, the motion of the electrons is periodic; accordingly, the 
function g(€, pa 7) must be periodic in 7 (the period T depending on p-). If the 
trajectory is open, however, the motion in momentum space is infinite and g need 
only satisfy the condition of being finite. 

Let us now average equations (84.13) with respect to 7. If the functions g are 


TAs in §59 when calculating the transport coefficients of a plasma in a strong magnetic field. 
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periodic, the mean value over the period, 





og _ L ("28 ar = 8-20 
ðr Th ðr T i 


is zero, since g(T)= g(0). If they are not periodic, the averaging is over an infinite 
range of 7. and the mean value is zero since g is finite. In all cases, therefore, averaging 
the cquations gives 


1@)=1(C)=~¥, =o... (84.15) 


these relations determine in principle the functions C®, C™,... 

In going on to calculate the conductivity tensor, let us first recall some general 
properties of it which follow from the phenomenological theory (ECM, §21). 

The principle of the symmetry of the kinetic coefficients gives 


Cap (B) = Opa (~B). (84.16) 
The tensor ogg may be separated into symmetric and antisymmetric parts: 

Cap = 0+ 0G. (84.17) 
For these we have, with (84.16), 


{3(B) = of2(B) = o}(-B), 
ea ) Feet J=o ve ) | (84.18) 
Oup(B) = — o p(B) = -owal B). 


The components of} and o are therefore even and odd functions of B respectively. 


Instead of the antisymmetric tensor o}, we can usc its dual axial vector a, defined by 


The components of the current density vector are then 
ja = OepEp = ORE, + (EX a). (84.19) 


The dissipation of energy when the current flows is determined only by the symmetric 
part of the conductivity tensor: j . E = oS{E.E,. The inverse tensor pag = 0 'ug can 
thus also be Separated into symmetric and antisymmetric parts, the latter having a dual 


axial vector b. Then E is expressed in terms of j by 
Ea = potle + GX b)o- (84.20) 


The terms E X a in the current and j Xb in the field represent the Hall effect. 
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§85. Galvauomaguetic pheuomeua iu stroug fields. Particular cases 


CLOSED TRAJECTORIES 


Let us begin with cases where all the momentum trajectories of electrons (i.e. for 
all p,) with a given direction of B are closed. This is true for any direction of B if 
the Fermi surfaces are closed. With open Fermi surfaces, cases can Occur where 
the trajectories are closed for any direction of B, and where the cross-sections are 
closed only for certain directions (or certain ranges of directions) of the field. 

In movement in a closed trajectory (in the xy-plane), the mean values of the 
velocities in the plane are zero: 0, = dy = 0, as is clear from the equations of motion 
(84.2) with allowance for the fact that p, and p, return to their initial values after a 
traversal of the whole trajectory. The value of 0; is always nou-zero, because the 
motion in the direction of the field is infinite. The first equation (84.15) now gives 


TC) = HON =0, 
whence C© = C® = 0.+ The solution (84.14) then becomes 


&x = (cleB)p, +CV 4 p+ Soe y 
g, = —(cleB)p, +CM + eO+---, (85.1) 
a= CO + p+ S 


the integration of v(7) is carried out by means of equations (84.2). 
The components of the stress tensor are calculated from equation (84.11). For 
example, 





2e? d c 2 
Ox = anl A Fe py + CO +e] dT dp. 


with v, again given by (84.2). Since C® is independent of 7, the integration with 
respect to 7 in the first two terms amounts to that of the derivatives dp Idr and 
dp,/dz, and gives zero. Thus the only contribution to the integral comes from the 
g® term, so that ox x B °’. 


Next we calculate 





2e? dp, c 
on™ Gay al ahte] e Ape 


Integration of the second term again gives zero, and in the first term 


dp, 
fp. Pdr = Í p, dp, = =S(p:), 


tThere is no reason why the linear homogeneous equation I(C)=0 should have any solution other 
than the trivial C =0. 
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where S(p,) is the area of the cross-sectiou of the Fermi surface by the plane 
p: = constant. The plus and minus sigus relate to cases where the perimeter 
encloses a region of smaller and larger energies respectively, i.e. the closed 
trajectory is an electron and a hole trajectory respectively (see SP 2, §61); we 
denote the area S by S. and S, in these two cases. The difference in sign is due toa 
change in the direction of traversal of the trajectory. The integration of S with 
respect to p; gives the volume Q in momentum space within the Fermi surface; if 
the closed trajectories are on an open Fermi surface, then Q is the volume between 
that surface and the faces of the reciprocal lattice cell. Thus 


Ec 204 —O,) _ ec 
Oy = Onde = Bina Neb (85.2) 


where Q, and Q, are the volumes of the electron and hole cavities of the Fermi 
surface. The quantities 


Ne = 20,/(2ah)*?, Np = 20,/(2 hy? 


are respectively the numbers of electron-occupied states with energies € < €p and 
free states with € > er, per unit volume of the crystal. For closed Fermi surfaces 
these concepts have a quite definite meaning; N. and Np are characteristics of the 
electronic spectrum of the metal and independent of the direction of the field B. 
For open surfaces, their meaning becomes more conventional, as they may depend 
on the direction of B. 

The expression (85.2) is an odd function of B and therefore belongs to the 
antisymmetric part of the tensor Cap-t The component of of the symmetric part is 
given by the next term in the expansion of osy which is proportional to B~ 

The dependence on B of the remaining components o,, is found similarly. For 
example, 


2e°B 
Ox = nht dar] fac? d7 dp,. 


The integration with respect to 7 brings in a factor B~', and C® is independent of 
B; hence o, also is independent of B. 
The result is 
o%)=constant, other o} x B?, ax B` (85.3) 


All components o{} and a depend on the form of the collision integral, except 


az = (eclB)(N} — Ne). 


tIt is clear from the derivation of the transport equation that B appears in it not as the magnitude of 
lhe vector B but as the component B: = B. The change B>— B therefore requires also B->— B in the 
formulae given. 
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All the cag except o,, tend to zero as Bœ. The physical reason for this behaviour 
is the localization of electrons on orbits small compared with the mean free path; ox 
is finite because the motion of electrons along the magnetic field always remains 
infinite. 

The small parameter in the expansion is the ratio rg/l. Hence the components of} 
that are proportional to B~? may be estimated in order of magnitude as 


oa ~ orel, o~ Ne?l/pr. 


Note that o“) œ I/I; this means that, as the mean free path increases, the transverse 
conductivity in the magnetic field tends to zero, not to infinity as when the field is 
absent. 

The components of the antisymmetric part of the tensor Gag are estimated as 


o ~ orgli ~ ecN/B. 


It must be emphasized, however, that the fact that this estimate is independent of I 
does not mean that the exact values of the o@ (apart from o@) are independent of 
the specific form of the collision integral; an exact calculation of the tensor oag 
would require a complete determination of the functions C® and g® by solving the 
specific transport equation. 

From (85.3) we can find also the limiting dependences on B for the components 
of the inverse tensor pep = o`'ap-t Retaining only the terms of the lowest order in 


1/B, we find 
p$} = constant, b,, b, = constant, b, « B, (85.4) 
and all these quantities depend on the form of the collision integral, except for 
b, =~=—1ļa, = Blec(N. — Na). (85.5) 
All the components p$} tend to constant limits as B >œ. 
Compensated metals, in which N, = N,, need special treatment. The expression 


(85.2) is then zero, and the expansion of oS) begins with the term proportional to 
B>. In this case, therefore, 


ay 


, 4q xB, a «x B”; (85.6) 


+The inverse tensor must, of course, be calculated from gag = o&} + o&, and only then be separated 
into symmetric and antisymmetric parts. We thus find 


1 a 1 
p= on at ‘ue + asap}, Ba = -705a 


where o = o“ + o{}aaapg is the determinant of oag, and o? is the determinant of its symmetric part; see 
ECM, §21, Problem. 
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the dependence of of} on B is as before. For the inverse tensor, we now have 
p£ = constant, p@, p9 = Sk (85.7) 

PS}, Pixs Psy ~ BY, be B. l 

OPEN TRAJECTORIES 

For metals with open Fermi surfaces, which allow open trajectories, several 
cases are possible; we shall here consider only one of these, which illustrates the 
characteristic features of the situation. 

Let us take a Fermi surface of the corrugated-cylinder type, passing con- 
tinuously from one reciprocal lattice cell to the next (Fig. 30). If the magnetic field 
is not perpendicular to the cylinder axis, all cross-sections are closed, and the 
asymptotic dependence of Sag on B is again given by (85.3). 

If, however, the magnetic field is perpendicular to the cylinder axis, there are 
open cross-sections. As usual, we take the z-axis parallel to the field and the x-axis 
here parallel to the cylinder axis; Fig. 31 shows a cut across the part of the Fermi 
surface in one cell. The trajectories are open when |p,|<|p,|, and are infinite in the 
direction of the p,-axis. The mean velocity values are 


vx = (cleB) dp,/dt =0, v, = —(cleB) dp,/dt ¥ 0, 


since px varies without limit; as always, v, #0. The non-zero components of C in 
the solution of the transport equation are now C® and C®, in (85.1), the second 
line is therefore replaced by 


w= CHEM Ee 
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In the same manner as above, we now find 
ox B™ other o&} constant, as% B™, ayp a,* Bo, (85.8) 


Hence, for the inverse tensor, 


p9 x B®, other pẹ} constant, b,« B`, b, b, « B. (85.9) 


Thus there is a sharp anisotropy of the resistance in the plane perpendicular to the 
magnetic field: the resistance p, along the y-axis tends to a constant, whereas that 
along the x-axis increases as the square of the field.t 

Another feature of the galvanomagnetic properties of metals with an open Fermi 
surface is their considerable dependence on the direction of a strong magnetic field. 
Here the change takes place as the direction of B approaches the plane per- 
pendicular to the cylinder axis, and the relations (85.3) and (85.4) are replaced by 
(85.8) and (85.9). When B is at a small angle @ to that plane (Fig. 30), the momentum 
trajectory of the electron becomes large, with dimensions of the order of p,/6, 
where pr is the transverse dimension of the cylindrical Fermi surface. Accordingly, 
the trajectories in actual space also become large, with dimensions of the order of 
rg/6, where rp is the Larmor radius corresponding to the momentum pp. For angles 
such that rp/6l ~ 1, the expansion in powers of rp/l used above becomes inapplic- 
able, and it is in this range of angles that the field dependence of the resistance 
changes. E 

The whole of this discussion has related, of course, to single crystals. In 
polycrystalline materials there is an averaging of the anisotropic galvanomagnetic 
properties, depending on the directional distribution of the crystallites. 


+The electron trajectory in the xy-plane of actual space differs from that in the p,p,-plane of 
momentum space only in scale and in a rotation through 90° {SP 2, §57). In the present case, therefore, 
ihe motion of the electron in actual space is infinite in the y-direction. 
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The thermomagnetic phenomena in a metal in a strong magnetic field could be 
discussed similarly. In particular, the components of the electronic thermal con- 
ductivity tensor would be found to tend to zero as B —œ. Under these conditions, 
the transfer of heat by phonons becomes important, it is necessary to take account 
of the electron-phonon interaction, and the whole situation is greatly complicated. 


§86. Anomalous skin effect 


It is known from macroscopic electrodynamics that an alternating electromag- 
netic field is damped within a conductor, and not only the field but also the 
resulting electric current is concentrated near the surface of the conductor. This is 
called the skin effect. The following formulae have been given in ECM, §§45 and 
46. 

The quasi-steady electromagnetic field in the metal satisfies Maxwell’s equations 


curl E = —(1/c)dB/dt, (86.1) 
curl B=47j/c, div B=0; (86.2) 


the metal is assumed non-magnetic, so that H = B in it. Here, of course, we assume 
that the general condition for validity of the macroscopic equations is satisfied: the 
distances 5 over which the field varies significantly are large in comparison with 
atomic dimensions. If moreover these distances are large in comparison with the 
conduction electron mean free path I, then the relation between the current density 
j and the field E is given by linear expressions connecting their values at one point 
in Space: ja = OagEp, where ogg is the conductivity tensor. The skin effect is then 
said to be normal. In discussing this case, we shall assume the medium isotropic, or 
else a crystal with cubic symmetry; the tensor Gag then reduces to a Scalar, and 
j= oE. 

Let us take a simple geometry in which the metal occupies the half-space x >0 
bounded by the plane x = 0. A uniform external electric field is applied, parallel to 
the surface of the metal and varying in time with frequency w. Equations (86.1) and 
(86.2) become 


curl E=iwB/c, curl B =4roEjc, div B=0. (86.3) 


The symmetry of the problem shows that the distributions of all quantities in the 
metal are functions of the coordinate x only. The first equation (86.3) then shows 
that the magnetic field B is everywhere parallel to the boundary plane. We can 
satisfy all the equations by supposing that the electric field E is everywhere in that 
plane also. This also fulfils automatically the necessary boundary condition that the 
current component normal to the surface of the metal is zero: from E, =0, it 
follows that j, =0 everywhere.t 


+The situation is different in an anisotropic medium. To satisfy this condition there, an electric field 
normal to the surface would have to be present, as well as the tangential one. 
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Eliminating B from the first two equations (86.3), we find 
curl curl E = grad div E~ AE = 4ziwo Efc’. 


For the tangential field, which depends only on x, div E=0, and this equation 
becomes 


E” = —4 niwo Ejc?, (86.4) 


the prime denoting differentiation with respect to x. The solution which tends to 
zero as X > x is 


E= Eye TEDIS, (86.5) 
where Ep is the field amplitude at the surface of the metal, and 
= c/V (2700). (86.6) 


The quantity ô is called the field penetration depth; it decreases with increasing 
frequency of the field. The magnetic field in the metal decreases according to the 
same law; it follows from (86.3) that E and B are everywhere related by E = {B Xn, 
where n is a unit vector normal to the surface and into the metal, i.e. in the positive 
x-direction, with 


{= (1—i)w8/2c = (1 -i)V(@/870). (86.7) 


In particular, this relation exists between the values of the fields at the surface of 
the metal: 


Eo = [Bo xn. (86.8) 


The quantity & is called the surface impedance of the metal. Its real part governs 
the field energy dissipation in the metal (ECM, §67). 

In order that the relation j = oE should hold between the current and the field at 
the same point and the same time, the electron mean free path | and mean free time 
7~l{vp must satisfy the conditions I &ô and zw <1, i.e. | must be small in 
comparison with the characteristic distance 6 over which the field varies, and 7 small 
in comparison with the field period. When the first of these conditions is not satisfied, 
the relation between the field and the current is no longer local and there is a spatial 
dispersion of the conductivity. When the second condition is not satisfied, there is a 
frequency dispersion of the conductivity. The transport equation is then needed to 
determine the relation between the current and the field. 

The nature of the skin effect thus depends on the relative magnitude of the three 
characteristic dimensions 6, l, and v;/w. The normal skin effect described by 
(86.5)}-(86.8) corresponds to the lowest range of frequencies, such that 


1<8, L< vrlo. (86.9) 
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As the field frequency increases, or the mean free path increases (with decreasing 
temperature of the metal), the penetration depth decreases. In metals, the condition 
1<6 is usually the first to be violated, and the current-field relation becomes 
non-local; the skin effect is then said to be anomalous. In this section, we shall 
consider the limiting case where 


<l, 8< vrlo. (86.10) 

There may be any relation between I and vrjæ.t 
The solution of the boundary problem of the skin effect begins from the auxiliary 
problem of the relation in an infinite metal between the current and the electric field 


E = Eyer) 


variable in time and space. The wave vector of the field is assumed to satisfy the 
inequalities 


lik <l, Wk <v-fo, (86.11) 


corresponding to (86.10). The change 6n in the electron distribution varies in the 
same manner as the field. 

Since vk > vpll ~ |/7, the collision integral C(n) ~ 6n/7 in the transport equation 
may be neglected in comparison with the spatial derivative term v. dn/dr ~ v,k6n. 
Since kvr > w, we can also neglect the time derivative dn/dt ~ wên. 

With the latter approximation, the transport equation for the quasi-particles in an 
electron Fermi liquid again reduces to the equation for a gas when the distribution 
function is redefined, ôn being replaced by ôñ from (74.13). In the present case, 
these approximations bring the transport equation to the simple form 


v. a6n/dr— eE. dnolap = 0. 
Putting 
d5n/dr =ikêñ, anol dp = Vanol de, 
we then find 
Sn = —i(eE. vik . v)dno/ de. (86.12) 


This expression has a pole at k. v = 0. To calculate the current 


j= -e | von . 2d pT’, 


+The equality 5~1 is reached when w~ c?jol. i.e. (with the estimate o ~ le’Nipr) when w~ 
c*pre’PN. This is compatible with the inequality 5 ~1<vrlw if L> ciM, where N~ (Ne?/m*)'” is the 
plasma frequency of the metal (m* ~ p;/vp being the effective mass of the conduction electrons). For 
ordinary metals, Q ~ 10"-10" 57". 
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this pole must be a. vided by writing k. v>k.v—i0:t 


(E. v) dng 2d*p 


eine 
pete Jk. v—i0 de (Qah)” 


(86.13) 


Neglecting as usual the thermal blurring of the equilibrium distribution function, 
we write dno/de = —8(€ — er) and transform the integral over d’p into one over the 
Fermi surface by (74.20). According to the usual formula of differential geometry, 
the area element is dS = do,/K, where do, is a solid-angle element for the direction 
ofsthe normal v to the surface and K is the Gaussian curvature of the surface, i.e. 
K = 1/R,R:, the reciprocal of the product of its principal radii of curvature at the 
point concerned. Noting also that the direction of the normal at any point on the 
Fermi surface is the same as that of the velocity v = de/dp, we find 


2ie fv(E.v) do, 
Oriy) Kœ) k.v-ið 





(86.14) 


If the direction of v is specified by the azimuthal and polar angles ọ and 6 relative 
to the direction of k as polar axis, k. v = k cos @ and do, = sin 8 dg dé. 

The integration in (86.14) with respect to the variable u = cos 8 is taken over the 
segment —l < p <1 of the real axis, passing along a semicircle below the pole 
u=0. It is easy to see that the integral along the straight segments (i.e. the 
principal value) is then zero, leaving only the contribution from the semicircle. To 
prove this. we note that the function e(p) is even, and therefore the Fermi surface 
e(p) = er is unchanged when p>~—p; since a change in the sign of p changes the 
sign of the normal vector v, it follows that K(—v)= K(v). The integral in (86.14) 
can therefore be written as 





y v(E.v)dos v(E.v)do, } 
K(v)(k . v — i0) K(v)(k.v +i0))’ 


where the braces contain the sum of the integrals obtained from each other by the 
change of variable of integration v —-—v; the statement made above ts then 
obvious. 

At the pole of the integrand, k. » = k cos @ = 0, i.e. the normal v is perpendicular 
to the given direction of the wave vector k. The residue with respect to the variable 
cos @ is therefore the integral 





[oe v) j 
kK(v) 4? 


taken along the geometric locus of points on the Fermi surface for which v Lk. 
Thus we have finally the relation between the current and the field in the form 


Ju = Oap(k) Ep, (86.15) 


+This corresponds to the usual w> w+ i0 in w~k.v. 
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where 
an 
Cag(k) = Zne’ Aggl(2ah)*k, Aap = Í [vavel K(p)] do (86.16) 
0 


is a real tensor in the plane perpendicular to k; if the direction of k is taken as the 
x-axis, a and B take the values y and z. The vector j lies in this plane, and is 
therefore transverse to k. 

The contribution to the current comes only from electrons with v.k=0, ie. 
moving perpendicular to the wave vector. This is a natural consequence of an 
approximation in which the mean free path is regarded as indefinitely long: in 
motion at an angle to k, the electron passes through a field oscillating in space, and 
these oscillations reduce to zero the overall action of the field on the electron. In 
the next approximation, when the finite value of kl is taken into account, there is a 
contribution to the current from electrons moving in a small range of angles ~ |/kI 
to the plane perpendicular to k. 

Let us now go on to the subject of field penetration in the anomalous skin effect. 
This is a half-space problem, to be solved with the boundary conditions at the 
surface of the metal. These conditions for the distribution function depend on the 
physical properties of the surface with respect to electrons incident on it. It is 
important, however, that in this case the current is due essentially only to electrons 
moving almost parallel to the metal surface. For these, the law of reflection is 
largely independent of the degree of perfection of the metal surface, and ap- 
proximates to specular reflection, the electrons being reflected with reversed 
components of the velocity v normal to the surface but unchanged tangential 
components; in order not to interrupt the discussion, a more detailed treatment of 
this will be postponed to the end of the section. 

Specular reflection corresponds to the following boundary condition on the 
distribution function: 


SN (Vs, Vy, V2) = Ô (— Vx, Vy, v,) for x =0. (86.17) 


With this condition, the half-space problem is equivalent to that of an infinite 
medium in which the field distribution is symmetrical about the plane x =0: 
E(t, x) = E(t, —x). Electrons reflected from the boundary in the half-space (x >0) 
problem correspond to electrons passing freely through the plane x =0 from the 
side x =0 in the infinite-medium problem. 

In the problem of the extreme anomalous skin effect, we can suppose that the 
field E (which depends only on the one coordinate x) is everywhere parallel to the 
plane x = 0. According to (86.15), the current vector j lies in the same plane, and so 
the condition of zero current component normal to the metal surface at all points 
on the surface is necessarily satisfied.t 


+In subsequent approximations, when the finiteness of the ratio 6/f is taken into account, there are 
components ox and oxx of the conductivity tensor as well as ong. To satisfy the boundary condition 
ix = 0. we must then include the field E, normal to the surface, as already noted in the first footnote to 
this section. 
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Without the assumption that j= oE, we have for the two-dimensional vector E, 
in place of (86.4), 


E” = —47iwj/c?. (86.18) 


We shall leave the time factor e~“ implicit in the subsequent formulae, so that E, j, 
etc., will be functions of x only. 

The function E(x). continued symmetrically into the range x <0, is continuous at 
x =0, but the derivative E’(x), being an odd function of x, has a discontinuity there, 
changing sign as x passes through zero. According to (86.1), these derivatives are 
related to the magnetic field by 


E’ = iwB Xulc, 
where u is again a unit vector in the x-direction. In the half-space problem, the 
condition at x =0 would therefore be E’ = iwBo X u/c, where Bo is the field at the 
boundary of the metal. In the infinite-medium problem, this corresponds to 


E'(+0) — E'(—0) = 2iw Bo X ufc- 


We multiply both sides of (86.18) by e ™™ and integrate with respect to x from —= 
to ©.+ On the left-hand side, we write 


x 0 » 7 
Í E”"e ™ dx = Í (E’e**)' dx + f (E'e™} dx +ik Í E'e™ dx. 
-x -% 0 =o 


Since the field E(x) is zero at infinity, the first two integrals give just the difference 
E'(—0)— E(+0). In the last term we can simply integrate by parts, since E(x) itself 
is continuous. The result is 


2iwBo X u/c + k’ECk) = 47iwj(k)/c’, 
where E(k) and j(k) are the Fourter transforms of E(x) and j(x). 


According to (86.15), these transforms are related by j.(k) = oap(k)Ep(k). We 
then find the expression 


E.(k) = Cop(k)(Bo Xu) , (86,19) 


where ¢,e(k) is a two-dimensional tensor specified by means of its inverse: 
= c 4 
oop (k) = -zi [kas - sze cap(tkt) |. (86.20) 


The argument of ogg is written as |k], as a reminder that it is the maguitude of the 
vector k. 


+The subsequent calculations are formally identical with those in the problem of magnetic field 
penetration into a superconductor (SP 2, §52). 
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The function E(x) itself is obtained from (86,19) on multiplying by e™ and 
integrating over dk/27. Since Cag(k) is even, we have 


E, (x)= If kapl k) cos kx dk . (Bo X u)g- (86.21) 


In particular, the field at the boundary of the metal is 


Eoa = bap(BoXn)p, Lap = +f Cap(k) dk. (86.22) 


For an actual calculation of the surface impedance, we take the principal axes of 
the symmetrical tensor ogg(k) as the y and z axes. The tensor fag is brought to 
principal axes along with ogg, and its principal values are 


2 Ala) 
(a) we A 


w -2o f pio = 
č RET neh’ 


where the A“ are the principal values of the tensor Agg- The integration givest 


2 IB 
(= (1- iva a (o) l (86.23) 


The quantities A“ depend only on the shape and size of the Fermi surface. The 
impedance (86.23) does not depend at all on the electron mean free path. For an 
order-of-magnitude estimate, we can assume that the radii of curvature of the 
Fermi surface are ~ pr; then A ~ pr, and 


t~ (hw?! ce?p?)"”. (86.24) 


The real part of the impedance determines the dissipation of the field energy iu 
the metal. In the approximation concerned (where electron collisions are ignored) 
this dissipation is of the Landau-damping type. 


The contour of integration (the right-hand half of the real axis) can be turned through —7/6 in the 
complex k-plane without crossing any poles of the integrand. Integration along the line k = ue” gives 


and on substituting u? + b = b/é, eri 
-£ -Y3 pin 
1=$m[ C097 ae 

= TOBON) eile 
3b"T0) 

_a(V3+i) 
ab 

+The pheromena which are the essence of the anomalous skin effect were first noted by H. London 


(1940). The qualitative theory of the effect is due to A. B. Pippard (1947), and the quantitative theory 
given here is due to G. E. H. Reuter and E. H. Sondheimer (1948). 
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The law of damping of the electric field within the metal in the anomalous skin 
effect is not exponential, and so the concept of the penetration depth has not the 
same literal significance as in (86.5). Since the integrand in (86.21) contains the 
oscillating factor cos kx, the integral for any given x is mainly governed by the 
range k~ 1/x. A considerable decrease of the function E(x) occurs when these 
k> b'3_+ The penetration depth & is therefore of the order of b~”, or 


& ~(c7h*]we? Ay? ~ (c7*hJwe?p 2)”. (86.25) 


As the frequency increases, this depth continues to decrease, but more slowly than 
for the normal effect, The values given by (86.6) and (86.25), which we denote by 6, 
and ôa, are comparable in order of magnitude when ê~ I. Since one of them 
decreases as w '? and the other as w`”, it is clear that for a given value of w we 
have $e ~ 8,71 

Lastly, some comments about the nature of electron reflection from the metal 
boundary. If the surface is ideal (free from defects) and coincides with a crystallo- 
graphic plane, the configuration of atoms in it has the periodicity corresponding to 
the translational symmetry of the crystal lattice. In that case, the reflection of an 
electron conserves not only the energy but also the tangential components p, and p, 
of the electron quasi-momentum. The normal component p, of the quasi-momen- 
tum of the reflected electron is determined from the value p, for the incident 
electron by means of the equation 


E(P Py» Pz) = €(Px, Py Pz), (86.26) 


and we must have vj = ĝðejôp;> 0, the reflected electron moving away from the 
boundary (the velocity of the incident electron is v, = de/dp, <0). Equation (86.26) 
may have several such solutions, and in general v; # — v,- 

For electrons at glancing incidence, however, these solutions always include one 
that corresponds to a small change in the quasi-momentum, with v, = —v, (i.e, the 
reflection is literally specular): an electron moving almost parallel to the boundary 
has a small v, = de/dp,, and this means that the electron corresponds to a point P 
on the constant-energy surface in p-space that is near the extremum of € as a 
function of p, (where de/dp, =0). Near such a point, on the other side of the 
extremum, there is always a point P’ where the derivative de/dp, differs only in 
sign from its value at P. 

It can be shown that the reflection of such an electron takes place, with very high 
probability, with this change of quasitmomentum. Moreover, the statement remains 
true for reflection from an imperfect surface having roughness of atomic dimen- 
sions, when there is, strictly speaking, no conservation of the tangential com- 
ponents of the quasirmomentum. An intuitive explanation is that the wave function 


_FWhen x > ô, the integral (86.21) is governed by k < b”. Then {(k) ~ k, and the field E(x) decreases as 
x 
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of the electron varics slowly in the x-direction and so does not “notice” the atomic 
roughnesses of the surface.t 

It is noteworthy that the value of the surface impedance in the highly anomalous 
skin effect is in fact fairly insensitive to the nature of the electron reflection. For 
example, in diffuse reflection (when all directions of the reflected electron are 
equally probable, whatever the angle of incidence), the value of the impedance 
differs from (86.23) only by a factor 9/8. The boundary condition for diffuse 
reflection from a plane surface is ôñ(v, > 0, v, v,)=0 for x = 0. Here, however, 
the Fourier method is unsuitable, and the problem has to be solved by what is 
called the Wiener-Hopf method. 


§87. Skin effect in the infra-red range 


We have now considered two limiting cases of the skin effect: the normal effect, 
when the mean free path | is the smallest of the three characteristic distances ô, I 
and v,/w; and the anomalous effect, when the penetration depth ê is the smallest. 
Let us now take a third case, in which the smallest is 


vlw $s, vido <. (87.1) 


This is reached in a natural way from the anomalous effect by further increasing 
the frequency; although the penetration depth then decreases, the product w6 
increases as w”. For ordinary metals. the conditions (87.1) are satisfied in the infra-red 
range. 

These conditions put a lower limit on the frequency. However, the validity of the 
results below, which are based on the theory of Fermi liquids, is also subject to an 
upper limit of frequency: hw < er. If this is not satisfied, quasi-particles are excited 
from the depth of the Fermi distribution, and these have no meaning in the Fermi 
liquid theory. 

To determine the relation between the current and the electric field, we must 
again go back to the transport equation. Now, however, because of the condition 
w > v-ld, the term containing the time derivative is large compared with the term 
containing spatial derivatives, and because of the condition w > v,/l it is also large 
compared with the collision integral. Neglecting these terms, we have the transport 
equation in the form 


Putting d5n/dt = —iw6n, we obtain from this 


ôn = —(anlde)b, fb =eE. viio. (87.2) 


#These statements are proved in the review article by A. F. Andreev, Soviet Physics Uspekhi 14, 609, 
1972. 
See G. E. H. Reuter and E. H. Sondheimer. Proceedings of the Royal Society A, 195, 336, 1948. 


The absence of the terin containing the coordinate derivatives means that there is 
no Spatial dispersion. In this sense the skin effect is normal again. The presence of 
the time-derivative term, however, causes frequency dispersion of the conduc- 
tivity. The situation here is similar to that in calculating the permittivity of a 
collisionless plasma. The only difference lies in the anisotropy of the metal and in 
the Fermi-liquid effects. The latter have the result that the current density is given 
by an integral that depends not only on the distribution function 6n but also on the 
interaction function f(p, p’) of the quasi-particles (the conduction electrons). It 
should be noted that, because of the presence of the term d6n/dat in the transport 
equation, it is not possible here to eliminate the interaction of the quasi-particles by 
using the effective distribution function 6A. 

According to (74.21) and (74.22), the current density is expressed in terms of the 
correction to the electron distribution function by 


re dS} 1 2dS 
j= efv [upet [fonva elas . 


where v is a unit vector in the direction of the velocity vr, which is the same as the 
normal vector to the Fermi surface. Substituting wy from (87.2), we find the relation 
between the current and the field in the form j = o.g(w)E,, with the conductivity 
tensor 


ap = leion) NE, 


. 12048 (87.3) 
N&P = Í Va [orvo + fios Pong | om . 


The symmetry of the tensor N& is determined by that of the crystal. and does not 
depend on the direction of the field as in (86.15). In a crystal with cubic sy :metry, 
which we shall assume for the sake of simplicity, this tensor, and therefore oap, 
reduce to a scalar: NSP = N&"S,., and 


o(w)=- (elimo) N. (87.4) 


The description of the properties of the metal by means of this conductivity can be 
replaced, in the usual manner, by a description in terms of the permittivity 


€(w) = 1+ i. 4nrolo)lo = 1- 4reNPIlmo?. (87.5) 


The notation N' is used by analogy with the limiting expression (ECM. §59) for 
the permittivity at very high frequencies: e = | —47e?N/mo’, where N is the total 
number of electrons per unit volume of the substance. Thus N'® in the infra-red 
optics of metals represents the effective number of electrons; it depends on the 
interaction function of the conduction electrons. 

Together with N'®, it is useful to define also the effective plasma frequency 


Q = (40eN MY my. (87.6) 
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The conductivity is then 
o = i107 470. (87.7) 


The value of © is determined only by the parameters of the electron spectrum of the 
metal; as a rough estimate, therefore, it is equal to e-/h, the Fermi limiting energy, 
Since the present theory is restricted by the condition hw < er, we have Q > w. 

The penetration of the field into the metal is described by equation (86.4), which, 
On substitution of o from (87.7), becomes 


E" — (VIPE =0. 
The solution which tends to zero as x > © is 
E=Ee, 6=c/Q; (87.8) 


for typical metals, c/Q ~ 10° cm. The field is therefore damped exponentially, the 
penetration depth being independent of the frequency. The relation between the 
electric and magnetic fields is now given (as is easily seen by means of the first 
equation (86.3)) by (86.8) with impedance 


t = —iwdle = —ia/Q. (87.9) 


The purely imaginary impedance denotes total reflection of the electromagnetic 
wave from the surface of the metal, without dissipation. This is to be expected, 
since the approximation used has taken no account of collisions of electrons, which 
are the cause of dissipation. 

With (87.7), the basic conditions for this theory to be valid may be written 


Q> w Oov_lc. (87.10) 


The left---.nd inequality is usually compatible with hw > ©, where © is the Debye 
temperature. The Fermi parameter vp and the function f in (87.3) must then be 
taken not on the Fermi surface itself but for |e — er| > ©. It has been shown in SP 
2, $65, that the electron-phonon interaction has the result that vp in this range 
differs from that in the range |e —e-|<© (which is important, for instance, as 
regards the static properties of the metal at low temperatures); the same is true of 
the quasi-particle interaction function f. 


§88. Helicon waves in metals 


The fact that an external alternating magnetic field does not penetrate into a 
metal means that undamped electromagnetic waves with frequencies up to the 
plasma frequency (w ~ Q) cannot propagate in a metal. 

The position is quite different, however, in the presence of a static magnetic field 
B. This field alters the motion of the electrons and therefore greatly affects the 
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electromagnetic properties of the metal. It is important that the motion becomes 
finite in the plane perpendicular to the field. In strong fields, when the Larmor 
radius rg ~ cprleB of the orbit becomes small in comparison with the mean free 
path, 


ra <1. (88.1) 


or (equivalently) wg7 > 1, where wg ~ v¢/rg ~ eBl/m*c is the Larmor frequency and 
7~lI/ve the mean free time, the electrical conductivity in directions transverse to 
the field is greatly reduced, tending to zero as B —œ. We may Say that in these 
directions the metal behaves like an insulator, and so the energy dissipation is 
reduced in waves whose electric field is polarized in the plane perpendicular to B. 
The propagation of such waves without damping (in the first approximation) thus 
becomes possible. The permissible wave frequencies are limited by the condition 


o< op; (88.2) 


only if this is satisfied can the electron trajectories undergo appreciable curvature 
during the period of the field. thus altering the electromagnetic properties of the 
metal with regard to these frequencies. 

The finite motion of the electron (in the plane perpendicular to B) presupposes 
that its momentum trajectory, a cross-section of the Fermi surface, is also finite. 
The above discussion therefore applies to metals with closed Fermi surfaces for 
any direction of B, but to those with open surfaces only for directions of B such 
that the cross-sections are closed. With open cross-sections, the electron motion 
remains infinite in the magnetic field, the conductivity does not decrease, and the 
propagation of electromagnetic waves in the directions concerned cannot occur. 

Undamped electromagnetic waves in a metal may be regarded as Bose branches 
of the energy spectrum of the electron Fermi liquid. The macroscopic nature of 
these waves is shown by the wavelength, which is large compared with the lattice 
constant. For this reason, the excitations correspond to only a very small relative 
phase volume, and their contribution to the thermodynamic quantities in the 
metal is negligible. 

We again write Maxwell’s equations: 


curl B = 47jlc, curl E=—(1/c)aB/at, (88.3) 


where B denotes the weak alternating magnetic field of the wave, in contrast to the 
constant B. Elimination of B from these equations gives 


curl curl E = grad div E — AE 
=—(4alc?)aj/at. 


For a monochromatic plane wave, this becomes 


(—kk, + k?8.,)Ey = 4ziwj,/c?. (88.4) 
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The field E is expressed in terms of the current by E, = pagig, where pop = 0 ‘ag is 
the resistivity tensor. We then obtain a set of linear homogeneous equations, 


[k? Pap — KakyPyp — 4tiw8ag/ C7 lip = 0. (88.5) 


The determinant of this yields the dispersion relation for the waves. 

In §§84 and 85 we have derived the conductivity tensor for a metal (in the 
residual resistance range) in a strong magnetic field, for the stationary case. Let us 
now see how the results must be modified in the non-stationary case. 

The periodicity of the electric field in time and space (and therefore that of the 
alternating part of the electron distribution function) causes the presence of terms 


ðôn gon, - 
at +y. P iwôn + ik . vor 


on the left of the transport equation; cf. (74.25). Similarly to (84.7), we put 5n and 
ôñ in the form 


ôn = (Anolde)eE.h, ñ= (ðndðe)eE . g. 


According to (74.21), the functions h and g are related by the linear integral 
expression 


che Í F(p, ph’ dSHo2mhy = Ch. 


The transport equation then becomes 
dg/ dt —[I(g)+ iwl 'g — i(k. v)g] = v. (88.6) 


It differs from (84.10) in that I(g) is replaced by the expression in the square 
brackets, which depends not only on the nature of the electron scattering by 
impurity atoms but also on the interaction between the electrons. 

Because of the condition rg <I, the term I(g) in (88.6) is much less than dg/ dz, as 
it was in (84.10). Because of the condition w < wp, the term iwL”'g ~ iwg is also 
small. We shall impose also a condition on the wave number, kur < wp, i.e., 


krg <1: (88.7) 


the wavelength must be much greater than the Larmor radius. Then the last term in 
the square brackets in (88.6) is small also. The method of solving the transport 
equation by successive approximation (§ 84) then remains valid, and therefore so do 
the results found there for the leading terms in the expansion of the conductivity 
tensor in powers of 1/B. However, because of the presence of w and k in (88.6), 
there will in general be frequency and spatial dispersion of the conductivity. 

The presence of several characteristic parameters of length and time, and the 
variety of geometrical properties of the Fermi surfaces, causes a multiplicity of 
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phenomena relating to the propagation of electromagnetic waves in metals. We 
shall consider in §§88 and 89 only some typical cases. 

Let us take the case of an uncompensated metal with a closed Fermi surface. 
According to (85.4) and (85.5), the largest component of the resistivity tensor is 


Pay = — Pyx = Blec(N. T Ni); (88.8) 


this belongs to the non-dissipative (anti-Hermitian) part of the tensor. This com- 
ponent is entirely independent of the form of the collision integral, and therefore of 
the form of the expression in square brackets in (88.6). The formula (88.8) remains 
valid in the wave field, therefore. 


The description of the medium by means of the resistivity tensor pap (or the 

conductivity tensor Sag) is equivalent to the use of the permittivity tensor 
Eag = ATi ppl, € op = wpapl 4ni. 
The tensor €™'ap here has only the components 
€ ly = —€ | = wBl4mice(N, — Na). 

This is the same as that found in §56 for waves in plasmas, except that the electron 
density N, is replaced by the difference N, — N, The results of §56 may therefore 
be applied immediately to these waves in metals, which are likewise called helicon 
waves.t 

The dispersion relation for them is 

= cB|cos 6|/47e|N. — Nal, (88.9) 

where @ is the angle between k and B. The electric field of the wave is elliptically 
polarized in the plane perpendicular to the magnetic field B. Taking the direction of 


B as the z-axis (as in §56), and the plane through k and B as the xz-plane, we find 
the electric field 


E, = +i} cos 6|E,, (88.10) 


the upper and lower signs relating to the cases N, > N, and N, < N, respectively. 


§89. Magnetoplasma waves in metals 


Let us now consider waves in a compensated (N, = N,) metal having a closed 
Fermi surface. In addition to the obligatory conditions (88.1) and (88.2), we shall 


+The possibility of the propagation of such waves in metals was noted by O. V. Konslanlinov and V. 
I. Perel’ (1960). 
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assume that the inequalities 
o> vrll, o> kvf (89.1) 


are also satisfied. The first of these implies that the collision integral I(g) in the 
transport equation (88.6) is much less than the term iwlg, and the second 
condition implies that the term i(k. v)g is also small. Neglecting these terms, we 
have the equation 


ðglðt— iwl g =v, (89.2) 


which is obtained from (84.10) on replacing the term I(g) by ioL”"g. 

The results derived in §85 for the resistivity tensor in the stationary case 
therefore remain valid, except that the small parameter in the expansion in powers 
of 1/B is not rp/l but ~iœwlwp. There is no spatial dispersion of the conductivity, but 
there is frequency dispersion. 

According to (85.7), in the stationary case the leading terms in the expansion of 
the resistivity tensor for a compensated metal are 


Pz = constant; Pow Py» Pay * B’; Pio Pyz & B. (89.3) 
To bring out the parameter rz/l in this tensor, however, we must ascertain how not 
only B but also I occurs in its components. To do so, we write, for example, the 
estimate 
Pax ~ polliroY} ~ (BlecN lire. 
where po~ pri Ne?l. Similarly 
Pyz ~ pollrg ~ BlecN, px: ~ po ~(BlecN rell. 


Now, with the above-mentioned change of expansion parameter, we find the tensor 
Pop (w) as 


(wp/— iw)asx (wsl— iw)axy ay, 
Pop =(BlecN)| (wpl—-iw)ay (wgl— iw)ayy Qyz M (89.4) 
Tax ~ Ay, (—iw/ wp Jazz 


where all the aap ~ 1 are dimensionless real coefficients; the quantities N and m* 
(in wg = eB/m*c) are to be regarded here as parameters chosen in some manner 
and having the correct order of magnitude. All the terms in (89.4) belong to the 
anti-Hermitian (i.e. non-dissipative) part of the tensor. It is therefore evident that 
including only these terms will give undamped waves. In the general case where the 
directions of B and k are arbitrary, the wave dispersion relation is expressed by 
fairly lengthy formulae. We shall consider only a particular case which illustrates 
the fundamental properties of these waves. 
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We shall suppose that the metal crystal lattice has an axis of symmetry with 
order higher than 2, and that the field B is along this axis (the z-axis). The quantities 
Axx ayy and Ay = Ay form a two-dimensional symmetrical tensor in the xy-plane, 
which with the symmetry stated reduces to a scalar: ag = dy =a), dy = 0. The 
quantities ax and a,, form a two-dimensional vector in the same plane, and with 
the symmetry stated are zero. Thus there remain only the components 


Px = Pyy = (BlecN)(wp/—iw)ai, pz = (BlecN)(— io wp)ar. (89.5) 


We again take the xz-plane to contain the directions of k and B. If pz, which is 
small compared with px, is neglected, the dispersion relation separates into the two 
equations 


4niwlc?— k’py=0, 4aiwlc?— k2p,, = 0; 


here we assume that the angle @ between k and B is not too close to 37, so that 
k? is not too small (cos 0 > w/wg). Hence we find as the dispersion relations for the 
two types of wave 


wo” = kuyV ay, 
w = kualcos 6|V a, (89.6) 


wheret 
ua = B/(4aNm*)!?, (89.7) 


These are called magnetoplasma waves. The two types are respectively analo- 
gous to the fast magnetosonic waves and the Alfvén waves in plasmas.t Oscil- 
lations corresponding to the slow magnetosonic waves cannoi have a speed w/k 
that satisfies the second condition (89.1), and therefore cannot occur in metals. 


§90. Quantum oscillations of the conductivity of metals in a magnetic field 


The theory of galvanomagnetic effects given in §§84 and 85 was quasi-classical, 
in the sense that quantum behaviour appeared only in the electron distribution 
function; the discreteness of the energy levels in the magnetic field (with closed 
electron trajectories) was not taken into account. This discreteness causes, 
however, a qualitatively new effect, namely oscillations of the conductivity as a 
function of the magnetic field, called the Shubnikov—de Haas effect. This is 
analogous to the oscillations of the magnetic moment (the de Haas—van Alphen 


tWith the dispersion relations (89.6), (89.7), the condition kur < w signifies that we must have ua > vr. 
In attainable fields B, this can in practice be satisfied only in semi-metals (such as bismuth) with a low 
carrier density. 

tThe possibility of such waves was noted by S. J. Buchsbaum and J. Golt (1961). The theory given 
here is due to E. A. Kaner and V. G. Skobov (1963). 
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effect), but the theory of it is more complex because it is a transport effect and not 
a thermodynamic effect. We shall consider it in terms of a model of non-interacting 
electrons, leaving aside the question (which does not appear to have been in- 
vestigated) of Fermi-liquid effects. 

As in §84, the magnetic field will be assumed strong in the sense of the condition 
(84.1), which we write in the form 


@ gt > l, (90.1) 
where 7 is the electron mean free time and 
wg = eB/m*c (90.2) 


the Larmor frequency; m* is the cyclotron mass of the electrons.t 
At the same time, of course, the field must not be so strong as to violate the 
quasi-classicality condition 


hwg < EF. (90.3) 


There may be any relationship between fiwg and T. 

We shall examine only the quantum oscillations of the transverse (relative to 
the magnetic field, which is in the z-direction) conductivity, and assume in 
order to simplify the formulae, that the crystal has a symmetry 
axis (of order >2) parallel to the magnetic field. In such a crystal the 
symmetric (dissipative) part of the conductivity tensor has only the components 
Oxx = Ov and on. The comparative simplicity of the problem for the transverse 
components arises because for them the influence of collisions may (as we have 
seen in § 84) be regarded as a small perturbation in comparison with the influence of 
the magnetic field; this is not so for the longitudinal conductivity o;,,£ 

As in §84, we consider a metal in the residual resistance range, so that we are 
concerned with collisions between electrons and impurity atoms. Since these 
collisions are elastic, electrons with different energies take part independently in 
producing the electric current. 

Let g(e) be the number of quantum states of an electron per unit energy range. 
Then the spatial number density of electrons with energies in the range de is 
n(e)g(e) de, where n(e) denotes the state occupation numbers. Let j (€) be the 
transverse current density generated by these electrons, When both an electric field 
and an electron density gradient are present, the current density is the sum 


jy(€) = eD(e)g(e)dn/ dy + op (E)E; (90.4) 


+The definition (SP 2 (57.6) is m* = (1/27)aS/de, where S(e, pz) is the area of the cross-section of the 
constant-energy surface by a plane p,=constant; this surface is here defined in p-Space, not m 
p/h-space as in SP 2. 

+For the antisymmetric part of the conductivity tensor, the quantum oscillations occur only in the 
second approximation with respect to I/wsr. 
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The first term is the diffusive charge transfer; D(e) is the diffusion coefficient (in actual 
space) for electrons with energy e. The current (90.4) must be zero for the distribution 


nole — eg) = no(E) — e—ano de, 


which corresponds to statistical equilibrium of the electron gas in a weak static 
electric field with potential g(r) (no being the Fermi distribution). Hence we have as 
the relation between o,,(e) and D(e) 


oy. (€) = —e7g(€) De) anol de. 


The total electrical conductivity, including the contributions from electrons of all 
energies, is 


oy = -e'f g(e)D(e) de =-e), D(c,) Me), 90.5) 


The summation in the last expression is Over all qt antum states of the electron; s 
conventionally denotes the set of all the state quantum numbers. This formula 
reduces the calculation of the conductivity to that of the electron diffusion 
coefficient in the absence of the electric field. 

The diffusion coefficient is in turn expressed in terms of the properties of the 
microscopic scattering events by a formula of the type (21.4): 


D = d(Ay)/28t, 


where the summation is over the collisions undergone by an electron in the time ôt, 
and Ay is the change in the mean value of the electron coordinate y in the collision 
(the electron motion is finite in the plane perpendicular to the field, and in the 
intuitive picture of quasi-classical orbits Ay is the displacement of the orbit centre). 
Let 


Nimp Wssô(E, ar €s) 


denote the probability of an electron transition from state s to state s’ in scattering; 
the delta function expresses the fact that the scattering is elastic, and the factor 
Nimp, the concentration of impurity atoms, expresses the fact that scattering by 
randomly distributed atoms takes place independently. The diffusion coefficient is 
then 


D(es) =2 Nimp 2 (Ys — Ys) Wee (Es — €x), 


where y, is the mean value of the coordinate in state s. Substituting this expression 
in (90.5), we find the conductivity 
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Oy = -3 e Nim Dy (ys nd, yy onde Wssô (Es ae €s) (90.6) 


(S. Titeica 1935, B. I. Davydov and I. Ya. Pomeranchuk 1939).ł 

In practical applications of this formula the significance of s must be made 
explicit. Discrete quantization of conduction electron energy levels in a magnetic 
field occurs when there are closed quasi-classical trajectories in p-space (i.e. closed 
cross-sections of the constant-energy surfaces), and we shall assume that this is so. 
The quantum states are defined by four numbers: 


s = (n, P,, P, = pa 0); (90.7) 


where n is a (large) positive integer; o = +1 denotes the value of the electron spin 
component; P, and P, are components of the generalized quasi-tmomentum P = 
p-eA/c. The vector potential of the magnetic field is chosen in the gauge 
A, =— By, Ay = A, = 0. Because the coordinates x and z are cyclic, the generalized 
quasi-momentum components P, and P, are conserved; see SP 2, §58. The energy 
levels depend on only the three quantum numbers n, p, and o; they are given by 


Eno (Dz) = E(N, pz) + OBBEn (pz), (90.8) 


the function e(n, p,) being the solution of the equation 


S(€, pz) = 27(ehB/c)(n +3). (90.9) 


In the second term in (90.8), B = eh/2mc is the Bohr magneton, and the factor &,(p.) 
represents the change in the electron magnetic moment due to spin-orbit inter- 
action in the lattice. 

The conductivity tensor considered in §§84 and 85 is actually the result of 
averaging the exact functions o.g(B) over small quantum oscillations. In particular, 
from (85.3), the transverse conductivity thus averaged is dy % B°. We shall show, 
first of all, that this result follows from (90.6), and ascertain the relation between 
the quantities W,, in this formula and the function w(p’, p) in the quasi-classical 
collision integral (78.14) for electrons and impurities. 

It has been noted in §84 that the condition for quasi-classical motion of the 
electrons ensures also that the scattering process is independent of the magnetic 
field. The scattering probability in the absence of the field, with change of 
quaSi-momentum from p to p’, has been expressed in the collision integral (78.14) as 


w(p’, p)(e ~ e’) d*p'|(2ahy’. (90.10) 


In order to put this in a form suitable also for scattering in a magnetic field, it need 


tin scattering by impurities, the Pauli principle does not affect the formulae; cf. the collision integral 
(78.14), in which the products mn" associated with this principle cancel. 
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only be changed tc .ariables which remain meaningful for motion in the field: 
w(P3, pis €; Pu Pa €)8(€ — €') dP, dp. del(2th)’v, ; (90.11) 


the derivative v, = de/dp, also is understood to be expressed in terms of the new 
variables. The y-coordinate in motion in a quasi-classical trajectory is related to the 
generalized quasitmomentum by P, = p, + eBylc; hence the mean value over the 
trajectory is 


¥ = (cfeB)[P, — p,(é, p-)) = «/B. (90.12) 


The conductivity G, averaged over the oscillations is found from (90.6) by 
replacing the summation over the discrete variable s by integration over the 
continuous variable e. Using for brevity the notation 


a(€, P» pz) = ife — kw dP, dP Joyo (2mh), (90.13) 


we find 
2 dp: dp:, 
2 Cp: CPs 


(ahi) (90.14) 


2 
Oy = -Ni |g 5 (e —e') de de' 
the factor 2 comes from the two directions of the electron spin, and the scattering 
probability is assumed independent of the spin, so that the spin component is 
unchanged. The delta function is removed by the integration over e’; in that over e, 
we can regard the slowly varying factor a as constant, and equal to its value for 
€ = p, and integrate only the derivative dno/de. The result is 


öp = Nae f a a eae = prf P(e.) -2 doe (90.15) 


Let us now take into account the discreteness of the levels. The integration in 
(90.14) over the continuous variable e (with fixed P, and p,) must then be replaced 
by a summation over n, with 


fia 


where 


hog = ðe(n, p-)lðn, 


as is clear from (90.9) and the definition of the cyclotron mass m*. With the 
notation given above, we have 


-E Nip 2 (Enos Pi p) EA Erlene) y 


dp: a 
(27h)°’ 


X 8 (Ene — €n'ofewphio g (90.16) 
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because of the integration over both variables p, and p} the function a may be 
regarded as symmetrical with respect to them. 

The oscillatory part ő, of this expression is separated by means of the Poisson 
summation formula (cf. SP 2, § 63): 


SF (0) + > F(n)= Í “ F(x) dx +2 red) f $ F(x)e?"™ dx, (90.17) 


and arises from the sum over | in this formula, whereas the averaged G,, comes 
from the first (integral) term. 

We shall suppose that the oscillation amplitude is small in comparison with the 
averaged Gyy; this imposes a certain condition on the magnetic field strength (see 
(90.26)). It is then sufficient to take account of the oscillatory part in only one of the 
sums over n and n’ in (90.16). Using the symmetry of a with respect to p, and p}, 
and defining b by analogy with (90.15), we have 


IM 


a 4 
Oy = Rie 


>, D Jen (90.18) 


where J, is the oscillatory part of the integral 


=-[ dn Í blen» P: pine) Bene ee 2ritn dp, 


With e(n, p,) from (90.8) as a variable of integration in place of n, we integrate by 
parts with respect to e (and can regard the slowly varying factor b as a constant). 
The integrated term does not give an oscillatory dependence on the field (and is 
only a small correction to G,y); omitting it, we have 





b(e, pz) 
= Ja =2nit | ae u)T]F1 m P dp: de. (90.19) 


Here uo = p — oBéB, and 


cSle, p) _1 


nle p) Sah 2 (90.20) 


(cf. (90.9)); in the argument of the function b(é,., pz), the term BEB has been 
neglected in comparison with the large quantity e. 

The integration over p, in (90.19) is carried out in exactly the same way as that 
which occurred in SP 2 (63.8) in the study of the de Haas—van Alphen effect. The 
integral is governed by the ranges near the points p: = pzex(€) at which n(e, p,) (i.e. 
the cross-sectional area S) has an extremum as a function of p,. The result is 


> 2ni VI exp{2ailn.. + (1/4 im}be(€) dttex 


uIT]+1}.[anjap je de 2 (90.21) 


— o {exp[(e— 
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where 


Mex(€) = n (€, Pzex(€)), Dex €) = b (e, Daex(€)), 


and the + signs in the exponent refer to the cases in which pzex i$ respectively a 
maximum or a minimum of n(e, p.); the summation is over all extrema. 

The integral (90.21) in turn is exactly analogous to the integral SP 2 (63.9), 
differing only in the slowly varying factors b and dn,,/de=cm/ehB in the 
integrand; these factors, and |8°n/ðp |", may be replaced by thei: values at € = p, 
i.e. on the Fermi surface. The integration over e and the summation over o then 
lead to the final result 





cS... l 
n= DIC Do9 cos{! Se siat, 


ex l= 
w 22 Peh) be as -i2 A (90.22) 
ðpzlex sinh A, 





O yy CBPP cos (nlé mălim), 





À= Qn 7IT} hop, wg = eBlmxxc, 


where Sex, &x, MA and bax are taken at e = u on the Fermi surface.t 

If for a given direction of B there is only one extremal cross-section of the Fermi 
surface, there is proportionality between the oscillatory parts of the conductivity 
oy, and the longitudinal magnetic susceptibility, Comparison of (90.22) with SP 2 
(63.13) gives 


- _ (27)*h?m*b.. ðM, 
Osy = gt OB" (90.23) 

The foregoing calculations presuppose that the oscillation amplitude of the 
conductivity is small in comparison with its averaged value, This requirement is 
indeed the condition for the whole theory in §§ 84 and 85 to be applicable: it is clear 
that the averaged values have real significance only if they form the major part of 
the conductivity tensor. 

When hws ~ T, the oscillation amplitude is determined by the leading terms in 
the sum in (90.22), with | ~ 1, A, ~ 1. According to the definition in (90.15), the value 
of bex can be estimated as bex ~ GB"/pg. The derivative a7S/dp,’ ~ 1. Hence we have 
the following estimate of the oscillation amplitude: 


ole ae (hwpler)'?, ħwg izi T. (90.24) 


This ratio is small, because of the obligatory condition (90.3). 

If T <fiws, however, the estimate is changed. The oscillation amplitude is then 
determined by the sum of a large number of terms in (90.22), having A, ~ I, ie 
| ~ ħwsl T > 1. The number of such terms is of the order of I itself. In comparison 
with the previous estimate, we now have an additional factor 17"?! ~ (ħws/ T)", so 


+The oscillations of the conductivity were discussed by A. I. Akhiezer (1939) and by B. I. Davydov 
and Ð, Ya. Pomeranchuk (1939) for a quadratic electron dispersion relation, and by A. M. Kosevich and 
V. V. Andreev (1960) for any dispersion relation. 


PRKw-Z 
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that 
öl ~ (ħwsler) (hes! TY”. (90.25) 


The requirement that this ratio be small leads to the condition 


hop < (erT). (90.26) 


PROBLEM 


Determine the transverse conductivity of an electron gas with a quadratic dispersion relation 
{e = p?/2m). The electrons are scattered isotropically by impurity atoms, with a cross-section that is 
independcnt of the energy. 

SOLUTION, The problem amounts to the calculation of b(p-) in (90,15) and (90.23). With a quadratic 
dispersion relation, p= mv, and p= 0 since the mean velocity along a closed trajectory is ¥= 0; hence, 
by (90,12), x = cP,/e. According to the discussion in the text, when calculating the mean value of 
(«—«')) we can regard the scattering process as independent of the magnetic field, The difference 
bctween P and p is then unimportant: if the position of the scattering atom is taken as r = 0. we have 
P=p. 

In the case under consideration, the scattering probability has the form vuydo'/4z, where do’ is the 
solid-angle element for directions of the momentum p' after scattering, and oo is the constant total 
scattering cross-section. This expression may be put in the equivalent form 


{aof4am) dp! do’ ôte — €') de’, 


where g’ is the azimuthal angle for the direction of p in the xy-plane, and it here replaces (90.11). 
Similarly, we write the volume element in p-space as d'p > m dp. dg de, and 


Px = (2me— p?)'" cos o. 
We then find 


rie ee _ Tat? 


ate, px, p) = Ea fin- PY ah gep (Ame — Ps ~ PP) 


2ah 
and 


VQme) 
b(e, px) = CN | a dpf(2ahy 


~ 16a7h'l 


2. 
c’V (me) (Fme =p s}: 
where | = I/aoNimp is the mean free path, 
The averaged conductivity is calculated from (90.15): 
yy = c’prN/B’l, 


where N = pr'/3a°h’ is the number density of electrons, The cross-sectional area of the Fermi sphere is 
greatest at p: =0, and Sea = apr. Hence 


ba = 5c7>N/16L 
The oscillatory part of the conductivity is, form (90.23), 


5 aM, 
6Ner ðB ` 








dy = Bay 


That of the magnetization, M, for the model in question is given by SP 1 (60.6). 


CHAPTER X 


THE DIAGRAM TECHNIQUE FOR 
NON- EQUILIBRIUM SYSTEMS 


§9]. The Matsubara susceptibility 


THE study of the behaviour of various systems in a weak alternating external field 
usually amounts to the calculation of the appropriate generalized susceptibilities. In 
this section we shall derive expressions relating the generalized susceptibility to an 
auxiliary quantity which may be calculated by means of the Matsubara diagram 
technique; this opens the way to the use of such a technique to study the transport 
properties of various systems (A. A. Abrikosov, I. E. Dzyaloshinskii and L. P. 
Gor’kov, 1962). 

The generalized susceptibility a(w) is defined as follows (SP 1, §123). Let the 
external action on the system be described by the inclusion in the Hamiltonian of a 
perturbing operator 


V(t) = — flt), (91.1) 


where £ is the Schrödinger (time-independent) operator of some physical quantity 
describing the system. and the perturbing generalized force f(t) is a given function 
of time; we assume that the mean value of x is zero in the absence of the external 
action. Then, in the first approximation with respect to f, there is a linear relation 
between the Fourier components of the mean value x(t) and the force f(t), and the 
generalized susceptibility is the coefficient in this relation: 


Xo = a(w)f.. (91.2) 


According to the Kubo formula (SP 1, § 126), the function a(w) can be expressed 
in the operator form 


a(@)=i Í e” (Xo(t)Xo(0) — a(0)X,(t)) dt, (91.3) 


where X(t) is the Heisenberg operator defined in terms of the unperturbed 
Hamiltonian of the system (indicated by the subscript 0), and the averaging is over 
the specified unperturbed stationary state of the system, or over the Gibbs 
distribution with the unperturbed Hamiltonian.+ 


+Throughout this chapter we take A = 1. 
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Let us now consider, purely formally, a system obeying the “Matsubara” 
equations of motion, which differ from the actual equations by the change of the 
time t >— ir; the new variable 7 takes values in the finite range 
—I/T <7 <]/T. (91.4) 
Let this system be subjected to a perturbation 


V(t) = — Sf (7). (91.5) 


The mean value X will then also be a function of 7. We expand the function f(z) in 
Fourier series on the range (91.4): 


fry= D fe, G=2ns?, (91.6) 


and the function X(z) similarly.t The Matsubara susceptibility is defined as the 
coefficient of proportionality between the components of the two expansions: 


X; = aml)f. (91.7) 
Our aim is now, firstly, to obtain for as(Z;) a formula analogous to (91.3) and, 
secondly, to find a relation between ay (Z,) and the function a(w) which is sought. 


For the first task, let H be the unperturbed Hamiltonian of the system. The 
“exact” Matsubara operator of x is calculated ast 


KN (T) = 6-'(z, O)Ro™ (1)6 (7, 0), (91.8) 
where ó is the Matsubara S-matrix: 
ól, 0) = T, exp{- f ÜM (7) dr'}, (91.9) 
0 
and the subscript 0 denotes operators in the Matsubara “interaction represen- 
tation’’:§ 
Xo" (7) = exp(tH)¥ exp(—7Ho) (91.10) 


and similarly for Vo“(z). In first-order perturbation theory, the expression (91.9) 
reduces to 


6(7,0)=1- [ Vo™ (z') dr’. (91.11) 


+For x, which has a classical limit, we must use the technique corresponding to Bose statistics; the 
expansion (91.6) is then made in terms of “even frequencies” {;. 

AIl the concepts and formulae used below may be found in SP 2, §38. 

§ Formula (91.8) is valid even when the initial operator V(z) depends explicitly on 7, although this has 
not been implied in the derivation given in SP 2, § 38. 
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The value averaged over the Gibbs distribution is 

X(t) = trfe PTR" (7). (91.12) 

According to SP 2 (38.6), we have 
e HT — e-fOT S(1/T, 0) 
a YT 
2: e*ur(1 -Í Vo (2) dr’), 
0 
and by (91.8) and (91.11) 
RM (T) = Ry! (7) - Í {%o™ (7) Mtr) Vo™ (TYT) dr'. 
0 

Substitution of these expressions in (91.12) gives with the same accuracy 


a = rfe torf [VA (apse (x) DGN dr 
yT 


-È Vid) ar'|} 


In the first integral, the variable 7'< 7; in the second, we divide the range of 
integration into those from 0 to 7 and from 7 to I/T. After cancelling, and 
substituting for Vo(z) from (91.5), we see that the result may be written 


uT 
(7) = Í FXT: X0™ (7) X0™ (7')) dr’; (91.13) 


the operator T, of chronological ordering with respect to 7 places the factors in 
order of increasing 7 from right to left, without changing the sign of the product. 
The averaging in (91.13) is over the Gibbs distribution with the Hamiltonian Ab. 
The result of the averaging depends only on the difference + —7'. Finally, putting 
f(z’) in the form of the Fourier expansion (91.6), we obtain the required formula for 
the Matsubara susceptibility: 


uT 


ony (Le) = [ e (T So! (7) Ro! (0) dr. (91.14) 


We see that ay(f,) is expressed in terms of the Fourier component of the 
Matsubara Green’s function constructed from the operators £; cf. the definition in 
SP 2 (37.2). Note the difference from formula (91.3) for a(w), which contains the 
retarded (with respect to the time t) commutator, not the chronological product. 

To deal with the second part of the problem, that is, to find the relation between 
the functions a(w) and am(&), we must start from (91.3) and (91.1), and express 
these functions in terms of the matrix elements of the operator £. We shall not give 
the relevant calculations here, since they are practically identical with earlier similar 
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ones (SP 1, 8126; SP 2, §§ 36, 37), but simply give the result: 


a(w) = p> esT Let _ — e miT), (91.15) 


w — Oma + 10 


at= 5 etur el q — enemll (91.16) 


= Onn 


Here the Xmn are the matrix elements of the Schrédinger operator X with respect to 
the stationary states of the system, and wm, = Em — En. Comparison of the two 
expressions shows that 


am (fs) = a(ils), £,> 0. (91.17) 


Since the generalized susceptibility a(w) is real on the positive half of the 
imaginary w-axis, the function ay(Z,) is real when 2, >0. It is seen from (91.16) 
that an(~f,) = a%(Z,). Thus ay(Z,) is a real even function of £,, expressed in terms 
of a(w) by 


am (f.) = aif). (91.18) 


This gives the required relation. To determine a(w), we must construct a 
function that is analytic in the upper half of the w-plane, whose values at discrete 
points w = if, on the positive half of the imaginary axis are equal to ay(Z;); this 
will give the required generalized susceptibility. 

In the next chapter, the above method will be applied to the transport properties 
of superconductors. 

To conclude, we shall show that from a(w) we can find the relaxation formula 
for the quantity x reaching its equilibrium value x = 0. To do so, we shall suppose 
that the initial non-equilibrium value of x is produced by a generalized force f(t) 
acting when t <0 but not thereafter. The value of x(t) at a time t is determined by 
the values of f throughout the preceding time: 


x(t)= E alt —t')f(t') dt’, 


the function a(t) being related to the generalized susceptibility by the inverse 
Fourier transformation 


a(t)= f alwe ™ dol2r; 
cf. SP 1, §123. If f =0 when t >0, then 
0 
x(t) =Í a(t — t')f(t’) dt’ 


The behaviour of x(t) for large t is determined by the asymptotic form of a(t) as 
t >œ. The latter in turn is determined by the singularity of a(q@) that is in the lower 
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half-plane and closest to the real axis. In particular, the relaxation of x by a simple 
exponential law x x e™" with relaxation time 7 corresponds to a simple pole of 
alw} at w = — ift. 


§92. Green’s functions for a non-equilibrium system 


Problems in physical kinetics always involve the consideration of non-equili- 
brium states. Nevertheless, the application of the method described in §91 allows, 
in some cases, the calculation of kinetic quantities to be reduced to that of Green's 
functions for systems in thermodynamic equilibrium, and this shows the possibility 
of using a diagram technique (e.g. the Matsubara) which is essentially -pplicable to 
equilibrium states. Of course, this possibility is always limited to physical problems 
relating to states not far from equilibrium. 

We will now proceed to set up a diagram technique that is in principle suitable 
for calculating the Green’s functions of systems in any non-equilibrium states. The 
equations then obtained for the Green's functions are similar to the transport 
equations as regards their significance. As applied to equilibrium systems, however, 
the same technique makes it possible to obtain the Green’s functions and the 
generalized susceptibilities (at non-zero temperatures) as functions of continuous 
real frequencies directly, without any need for analytical continuation; for this 
reason it may prove, in complex cases, more useful than the Matsubara technique.t 

Green's function for a non-equilibrium system is defined in the same way as in 
the equilibrium case: 


iGo (Xin, X) = (n| TV (XV 5 (XD |n) 


2 E a n> A (92.1) 
F (nP AXDE A(X n) t< te. í 
The only difference is that the averaging (denoted by (n|...|n)) is now taken over 


any quantum state of the system, and not necessarily over the stationary state as in 
the equilibrium case. The upper sign here and below refers to Fermi Statistics, and 
the lower sign to Bose statistics; in the latter case (for a system of spinless 
particles) the spin suffixes œi, o2 must of course be omitted. In the case of Bose 
Statistics it Is assumed that there is no condensation. i.e. that the systems con- 
cerned either do not have a conserved number of particles (phonons or photons), or 
are at temperatures above the point at which condensation begins. In an in- 
homogeneous non-equilibrium system, the function (92.1) depends on the pairs of 


‘This technique is due to L, V, Keldysh (1964). In some respects it resembles that developed by R. 
Mills (1962) for equilibrium states. 

The definition of G in SP 2, §36, for an equilibrium system with T= 0 also involved averaging over 
the Gibbs distribution. Ler us here mention once more that, according to the fundamental principles of 
statistical physics, the result of a statistical averaging for an equilibrium system is independent of 
whether it is carried out with respect to the exact wave function of the stationary state of a closed 
system or by means of the Gibbs distribution for a system in a “thermostat”. The only difference is that 
in the first case the result of the averaging is expressed in terms of Ihe energy and number of particles in 
the system, and in the second case in terms of Ihe temperature and the chemical potential. 
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variables X, = (tp rı) and X,=(t2,r2) separately, and not only on their difference 
X,— Xas in the equilibrium case. 

The diagram technique should enable us to express the Green's function of a 
system of interacting particles in terms of the functions for an ideal gas. There is, 
however, a necessity to introduce other functions besides G. In order not to 
interrupt the subsequent analysis, the definitions and some properties of these 
functions will now be given. 

For reasons which will appear in §93, it is appropriate to denote the function 
(92.1) by G~: thus we write this definition in the formt 


iG 12 = (TY,¥,") 


= (ÛT), t> en 
7 E ti < t (92.2) 
The definition 
iG = (Tbt) 
(Dit), t> n) 
EKAA 92.3 
WW), th<h (92.3) 


differs from (92.2) in that T is replaced by T, which signifies that the operator 
factors are arranged in the reverse of chronological order, with decreasing time 
from right to left. 
Two further functions are defined as the mean values of the products of 
W-operators not in chronological order: © 
AAA á 
iGh =(%,V,'), G3 =F (Îr). (92.4) 


The difference in the signs in these definitions for Fermi systems is due to the 
general rule that there must be a change of sign when Y¥-operators are inter- 
changed. 

The second function (92.4) with t, = t, = t is the same as the one-particle density 
matrix; written in full, 


F iG (t, ry t, r2) = Np(t, ro ra) (92.5) 


(cf. SP 2 (7.17), (31.4)). Here it does not matter from which side tz tends to the limit 
ti, Since G * is continuous when ft, = tı The value of iG*~ with t, = t, is related to 
that of iG~* by 


i{G*"(t, ri; t, r} -— G+ (t, ris t, r} = 6(r1 — r2), (92.6) 


which follows from the commutation rule for Fermi or Bose V-operators. 


+To lighten the notation, we shall regard the spin suffixes as included in the variables X = (t,r, o). 
Where no misunderstanding is possible, we shall also simplify by using suffixes to represent the 
arguments X: Y1 = ¥(Xp), Gr = G(Xt, Xə), etc. Lastly, the averaging will be denoted by (, . .) simply, not by 
(nl... |n). 
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The four G functions thus defined are not independent. They are linearly related 
in a way that is obvious from their definitions: 


G ~+G**=G"*4+G* (92.7) 


The functions G~ and G** are also connected by the relation of “anti-Hermitian 
conjugacy” when their arguments are interchanged: 


Gr ari Gi *. (92.8) 


The functions G * and G* are themselves anti-Hermitian: 
Gr =—-Gi*, Gi =-Gi*. (92.9) 


The relation between these functions and the retarded or advanced Green's 
functions will be important in the following discussions. These latter functions are 
defined similarly to those in the equilibrium case (cf. SP 2, § 36): 


iGR= [e +Ý), >t, 
13 0, h<t 
(92.10) 
iGa={ 8 | h> to, 
— (yyw a WY), ti <t. 
These two are Hermitian conjugates: 
Gih= Gh*. (92.11) 
Direct comparison of the definitions (92.2)-(92.4) and (92.10) gives 
G= -G*=G"-G*, 
a a] (92.12) 


In the steady state with spatial homogeneity, when all functions depend only on 
the differences t = t; — t, and r = r;— rz they can be Fourier-expanded with respect 
to these variables. From (92.8) and (92.11) the Fourier components satisfy the 
equations 


Go, p) =- [G (w, p)*, G^ lo, p) = [G" (oe, p)*, (92.13) 
and it follows from (92.9) that the Fourier components G* (w, p) and G~*(w, p) are 
imaginary. 


For a system of non-interacting particles the function G~ satisfies the equation 


Ĝi GY = §(Xi~ X3), (92.14) 
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where Gy"! denotes the differential operator 





aai að : ie B® 
Go ET el- iV)+p=i at 2m ts (92.15) 
e(p)= p’/2m, and 
(Xi — X) = Soy0,5( ts ~ t2)8 (ry — r2); (92.16) 


the superscript (0) to G indicates that this function pertains to an ideal gas, and the 
suffix 1 to Go"! indicates that the differentiation is with respect to the variables t, 
and rı. The delta function on the right of (92.14) arises from the discontinuity of the 
function G~~ at ty=t).t The functions GF and G^ have a similar discontinuity, and 
therefore GYF and G® satisfy a similar equation. The function G** has a 
discontinuity of the opposite sign at t, = t2, and therefore 


Ĝi GRH = — 8(Xi— X3). (92.17) 


Lastly, the functions G` and G*™* are continuous at t; = tz, and so, for an ideal gas, 
they satisfy the equations 


GuiG? =0, GiiG®* =0. (92.18) 


We shall calculate all G functions for a stationary homogeneous state of an ideal 
gas, with some (not necessarily the equilibrium) momentum distribution n, of the 
particles. To simplify the formulae, we shall suppose that this distribution is 
independent of the spin. The spin dependence of the G functions (in Fermi 
Statistics) then separates as a factor swn» and we shall omit this factor together 
witb the spin suffixes. 

The WV-operators for an ideal gas are written as ordinary expansions 


Pot, r) = 7p È dy explilp x e(p)t + ptl}, (92.19) 
P 


and similarly for Vo"; see SP 2 (9.3). When these expressions are substituted in the 
definitions of the G functions, it must be remembered that the only non-zero 
diagonal matrix elements are those of products of particle annihilation and creation 
Operators with the same p: 


EURAN E Poe ee 
(âp Âp) = np, (@pa,') = lF ny. 
tSce SP 2, §9. The derivation given there does not depend on the assumed averaging over the ground 
state of the system, and remains valid for averaging over any quantum state, 
flf the differentiation is with respect to the second, not the first, variables in the G functions, the sign 
of ia/at must be changed, i.e. the operator Gor must be replaced by Go*: 


Gor*GR” = &(X1— Xa), (92, 14a) 


and so on, 
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Thus we find, for example, 
: 3 
(O)-+ = i 7 La ` Yd p 
G0 +(t,r)=+ np exp{ip .r— ie(p)t + iut) On 
where t = t; — t}, r =rı— r} With an identical transformation of this expression into 


GO(t,r) = +271 Í n explip.r— iwt)5(w — e + p)do dpi2za)', 


we see that 
GO (w, p) = + 27in,6(w — e+ u). (92.20) 
Similarly, 
G(w, p) = — 2ni(1 F n,)8(w — € + p). (92.21) 


To calculate G*, it is most convenient to start directly from the equation 


f: 2- e(—iV)+ u |o, r) = ô(t)ê(r), 


rgd 
solve it by the Fourier method, and use the fact that GF (w, p) cannot have a 
singularity in the upper half of the w-plane. This gives immediately 


GF (ow, p) = [o — e(p)+ u +i’; (92.22) 


the function G4(«, p) is found from this, in accordance with (92.13), by simply 
taking the complex conjugate, 
Lastly, (92.12) then gives 


G (w, p) =[w— e(p)+ u + iO) + 2min, Slo- e+ u) 


l : 
=P erp oe ote Dee) (92.23) 


Note that (92.22) is independent of the properties of the state (i.e. of the 
distribution n,) over which the averaging is carried out. This property of G®* (and of 
G4) is not in fact dependent on the homogeneity and stationarity of the state of 
the system, which were assumed in the derivation of (92.22): the function 
GF(X,, X2) is necessarily dependent only on the difference X,— X2. 

For an equilibrium system, np in (92.21)-(92.23) is to be taken as the Fermi or 
Bose distribution function. The G functions are then expressed in terms of T and 
p3; this achieves the change from averaging over a given stationary quantum State 
to averaging over the Gibbs distribution. 
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PROBLEM 


Find Green's functions for a homogeneous stationary state of a phonon gay in a liquid. 
SOLUTION. Similarly to the definitions (92.4), we have for the phonon field 


iD = (pi62). iDit = (646), (bp 


where p’ = p” is the operator of the variable part of the density of the medium. Since this operator is 
self-conjugate. the functions ({) are related by 


Diz = Du. (2) 


and they of course again have the property (92.9). 
For a gas of non-interacting phonons (see SP 2 (24.10)). 


Da tt .{ puk y" Pr r nitt > t, nkore 
p =È => (5 (čke ae he (3) 


where po is the unperturbed density and u the speed of sound. Subslituting (3) in (1) and changing from 
summation to inlegration, we have 


ip” ath r)- 2 farene ukty 
+ (exe Je kar min ; 


or, replacing the variable of integration k by —k in the second term and expressing the mean values in 
terms of the occupation numbers N, of the phonon stales, 


nor d'k 


. = pok u u 
ip™ ane [Five wr +N dehje Qn) 


The integrand (without the factor e™") is the Fourier component with respect to the coordinates. 
Fxpansion with respect to time, also, gives 


iD!" (w, k) = i npok{Niôtw — uh) +(1 +N êlo + uk)}. (4) 


For the function D®™ we have, according to (2), 
D (w, k) = D™ (~w, —k). (5) 
Two further Green's functions are defined by 


iDn =(Tpipy), iDiz = (Tpip?), (6) 
with 
Dr =Dy, Diy = Dit. (7) 


For non-interacting phonons, a similar calculation gives (cf. SP 2. §31. Problem) 


Do, k) = ~[D™ "w, k)]* 





_ pok l Y l PNET = 
on {esac srac] 2nilNiô(w uk) + N-sôto + uk)I} (8) 


In accordance with (7), D'~(w, k) = D®™ “(—w, —k). 
It follows from (8) that in the coordinate representation the function D° “(t, r) satisfies the equation 


2 
(i-a) n= pAs), (9) 


which replaces (92.14) for the Green's functions of ordinary particles. 


§93. The diagram technique for non-equilibrium systems 


The whole of the diagram technique is based on separating in the Hamiltonian of 
the system the interaction operator: H = Hy+ V, where Hg is the Hamiltonian for a 
system of non-interacting particles. The diagram technique is a perturbation theory 
with respect to V. 

For a non-equilibrium system, the technique is constructed in the same way as in 
the equilibrium case with T =0.+ The Green's function G=G is expressed in 
terms of the -operators in the interaction representation (i.e. for an eal gas) by 


iG 7 = (ŚTT RS], (93.1) 


where 
$= $l, —2)=T exp(~i [ Vat) at), (93.2) 


and V,(t) is the operator V in the interaction representation. The averaging in (93.1) 
is Over some state of the system of non-i iteracting particles. It will be convenient 
to assume that this is a stationary homogeneous state but not the ground state; we 
shall see later that the initial state can be eliminated, and the theory formulated so 
that the equations are independent of it. There is a difference here from the case 
T =0, where the averaging is over the ground state. This differerce is very 
important: the averaging is over the ground state. This difference is very important: 
the averaging of the operator S~! cannot be separated from that of the other factors 
as in the derivation of SP 2 (12.14) from (12, 12), because a non-ground state is not 
transformed into itself by the operator $~, but into a superposition of other excited 
states, Which may be intuitively regarded as the result of all possible processes of 
mutual scattering of quasi- particles.t 

The expression (93. I) is to be expanded i in powers of V. It is convenient first to 
transform $7 ' using the unitarity of Ê and the fact that the operator V is 
Hermitian: 


So = $= Fexp(i Í. vat); (93.3) 


the symbol T, which denotes anti-chronological ordering, has been defined in § 92. 

Expanding $ and S$"! in series and substituting in (93.1), we obtain a sum of 
various terms, in each of which an averaging is to be performed by means of 
Wick’s theorem, and a diagram is associated with each way of contracting the 
W-operators in pairs.§ 


+The following discussion is essentially based on that in SP 2, §§ 12 and 13. 

For the same reason, the diagram technique given in SP 2, §§12 and 13, is not in general applicable, 
even when T =0, for the case where alternating external fields are present (i.e. when V depends 
explicitly on the time even in the Schrödinger representation): the alternaling fields excile Ihe givund 
state of the system, It must be emphasized, however, that the technique described here is valid even 
when an alternating field is present. 

§In the macroscopic limit, the validity of Wick's theorem does not depend on Ihe homogeneous 
stationary state over which the averaging is carried out; see SP 2, §13, end. 
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First of all, as in the “ordinary” diagram technique with T=0, only the 
connected diagrams (not containing separate vacuum loops} need be considered. 
The vacuum loops cancel out, as is easily seen by examining the first few diagrams, 
which show the general principle involved. 

If all the contractions that yield a connected diagram are made in the factor 
TY yb," in (93.1), we obtain terms represented by the ordinary diagrams described 
in SP 2, 813, though of course with a different specific form for the functions 
corresponding to the continuous lines. These are diagrams in the coordinate 
representation; the change to the momentum representation is unsuitable for 
non-equilibrium states (when the G functions depend on the variables X, and X, 
separately). Other terms arise from contractions involving also Y-operators from 
§-'= $’. In each order of perturbation theory, they are obtained from the ordinary 
terms on replacing any factor V from Ŝ by a factor from S*. Such terms are 
represented by diagrams of the same graphical form but with a somewhat different 
rule for reading them. The changes result from three causes: (1) in S* the 
interaction operators appear as +iV, not —iV as in $; (2) all the Y-operators in §* 
are always to the left of the operators in the product TY, Ñ+ S; (3) within the factor 
S*, the operators are ordered as a T (not T) product. 

Let us now consider how these changes affect the construction of the diagram 
technique in the simple case of a system of particles (fermions, say) in an external 
field U(t, r)= U(X). 

The first-order terms in the expansion of the expression (93.1) are 

z ó 


z —_ anata 
(Titt (-i | rush atx) + (Ti | Hts atx. TH). 

The second term in this sum is characteristic of the situation in question; on 
averaging over the ground state, only the first term would have to be considered. In 
the first term, all four ¥-operators are in the T product; their contractions in pairs 

according to 

| ia | 
TY, VAF Buy) (93.4) 
| Ere | 


give factors GQ~ and G9. In the second term, the V-operators contracted are 
not mutually ordered by T or T: 
= + 
TUB UY ITYY),; (93.5) 
LU J 


their contractions give factors G9* and Gt; +iU; replaces —iU3. 
The graphical elements differ from those occurring in the ordinary diagram 
technique by having additional symbols + or — at the ends of the lines. Broken 


lines with + or — at one end (a vertex of the diagram) denote factors +iU(X) or 
—iU(X): 


----- a +iU(X), ----~— =- iU(X) (93.6) 
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(cf. SP 2,8 19). Continuous lines with + or — at each end are associated with the various 
G functions: 


i- a tor 1s tor- 
= = 
= 216", e = 8 


1+ 2+ Wise (93.7) 


NE 1- 2+ TE 
aa 


—_——__—_ 
Ş = 162 


The numbers at the ends of the lines show the arguments of the functions (the 
variables X, and X3). 
The two terms (93.4) and (93.5) are then represented by the diagrams 


I- 2- J> 2- 


The two outer ends of the continuous lines are marked —, these being corrections 
to the functions G~. Integration is implied with respect to the variables cor- 
responding to the vertex of the diagram.t In analytical form, 


iG = Í {iG iG (iU) + iG *iGY* iV} d*X;. (93.9) 


In the next (second) order of perturbation theory, the correction to the functions 
G is given by four diagrams: 


PARK DAI 


(the numerals are omitted). The signs + or — at each vertex of the diagram relate to 
the ends of all three of the lines that meet there. <“ çt 

Similarly, the correction terms in the other G functions are represented by 
diagrams with other signs at the two outer ends of the continuous lines. For 
example, in the first order the function G™* has two diagrams: 


A SN ; (93.11) 


- + + 


tMore precisely, integralion over di d’x and summation over a pair of like spin suffixes. The latter will 
be regarded here as included in the integration over d*X. 
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Thus the diagrams in the Keldysh technique are obtained from those in the 
ordinary technique by assigning additional indices + or — in all possible ways to 
their vertices and free ends. This rule remains valid in the diagram technique for 
other types of interaction. 

For a system with a pair interaction between particles, in the ordinary diagram 
technique the interaction potential of two particles is associated with an internal 
broken line. We now assign to the ends of such a line a further pair of like signs + 
or —: 


1+ 2+ = iU(X,— X) = i6(t, ~ t) U(r, — r3), 
(93.12) 


For example, the first-order correction to the functions G ~ for a system with pair 
interaction is represented by a sum of four diagrams: 


Bes EA 9 Y (93.13) 


instead of the two diagrams SP 2 (13.13) in the ordinary technique. The continuous 
line forming a closed loop is again associated with a factor No(u, T) (the ideal gas 
density) for either sign of the vertex. 

It has already been mentioned that the Keldysh diagram technique is applicable 
also to equilibrium systems with T#0. Let us suppose that there is no external 
field, and change from the coordinate to the momentum representation, expanding 
all G functions as Fourier integrals. Then each line in the diagrams is, as usual, 
assigned a definite 4-momentum, and the functions U(Q) and G®\P) in the 
momentum representation are associated with these lines by the same rules. 

When T = 0, the Fermi distribution function is ' 





np=1 for p<pr 
=0 for p>pr 
Hence, from (92.20) and (92.21), we have for a Fermi system with T =0 
G"(P)=0 for p>pr G%(P)=0 for p<pr 


and all the diagrams for G~ that contain “plus” vertices are identically zero. Thus 
the Keldysh diagram technique, as applied to equilibrium systems, becomes the 
ordinary diagram technique directly when T = 0, unlike the Matsubara technique. 


§94. Self-energy functions 


Like any “reasonable” diagram technique, the Keldysh technique allows the 
diagrams to be summed in “blocks”. The most important of these are the self- 
energy functions. 
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This concept arises (SP 2, § 14) in considering Green’s function diagrams that 
cannot be divided into two parts joined only by one continuous line. We can 
separate the factors iG corresponding to the two end lines of such a diagram and 
express it (in the coordinate representation as a function of the two arguments X, 
and X2) in the form 


Í iG - idy.)iG? dX, d’ Xa. 


The function — i£u, which stands for the whole of the inner part of the diagram, is 
called a self-energy function. The exact self-energy function, denoted by —ix, is the 
sum of all possible diagrams of this type. In accordance with the fact that in this 
technique each vertex in the diagram has to be given the sign + or —, there are four 
exact self-energy functions, corresponding to the signs of their “exit” and “entry” 
vertices: they are denoted by = , °°, E ` and =". 

The exact G functions are expressed in terms of the exact £ functions by 
identities which may be written graphically for G as 


Sp tO te S a E 


(94.1) 


a 





and similarly for the other functions; the thick lines are exact G functions and the 
ovals © functions (cf. SP 2 (14.4)). In analytical form. 


Gi=GY + Í {GY ER GF +097 IRG} 
+ GR EN GH + GMER GY} aX, AX, (94.2) 


with three more equations for the other G functions. 
These equations may be compactly written by means of the matrices 


G G > ae Sal a 
G= (Ge eal l= (Se: s: (94.3) 


Then the four equations such as (94.2) can be written jointly as one matrix equation 


Gn= G+ Í GR EnGz d X; d*Xa, (94.4) 


the factors in the integrand being combined by the rule of matrix multiplication. 
The equations (92.14}-(92.18) satisfied by the ideal-gas G functions are similarly 
written jointly as 


GoiG@ = o.6(X,- X), (94.5) 
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wheret 


=(( 7) 
o= (o -1% 


Let us now return to (94.4) and apply the operator Gal to each side. Using (94.5), 
we obtain a set of four integro-differential equations written jointly as one matrix 
equation: 

! l 


GalG a= 08X1- X) + | 0206x dX. (94.6) 


This equation may be written in an equivalent alternative way, by noting that in the 
diagram form (94.1) the thick lines may just as well be on the left instead of on the 
right. In (94.2), therefore, the factors in each term of the integrand may be written 
in the order Gy=aG®. By applying the operator Gof* (see the last footnote to § 92) 
to the resulting equations, we find 


Gal* Gp = 0,8(X1— X) + | Gy3n0, dX. (94.7) 


The self-energy functions themselves can be expressed as a series of skeleton 
diagrams whose graphical elements are thick continuous lines corresponding to 
exact G functions. For example, in a system of particles with pair interaction, 


> 
9 


i f / 
I iia l t Vf N, 
Ee tb + FN + | kod KO NI T g (948 
i A —! I - N 4 
-K >+ fot + 
“Ets | be hr. Se ee are (94.9) 


and similarly for 2** and 2*; the further terms of the series contain diagrams with 
a larger number of broken lines. Thus the equation (94.4) or (94.7) constitutes a 
complete (though very complicated) set of equations for the exact G functions. 
Equations (94.6) do not involve the functions G® which depend on the choice of 
the “zero” state of a system of non-interacting particles. Thus there is no depend- 


+The symbol o+, taken from the standard notation for the Pauli matrices, has of course no reference to 
spin here. 

Cf. SP 2 (14.9), (14.10); all the diagrams of the first or second order listed there are among the 
skeleton diagrams (94.8). 
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ence on that choice.t But the occurrence of differential operators in the equations 
makes their solutions indefinite. This is manifested by the presence of the functions 
G in the integral equations (94.4). 

The set of equations (94.6) has, however, the disadvantage that it does not 
explicitly take account of the linear dependence of the G functions shown by 
(92.7). To avoid this disadvantage we must make a linear transformation of the 
matrix G in such a way that we can use (92.7) to reduce one of its elements to Zero. 
This is done by means of the formula 


G’= RGR, (94.10) 
where 


reii Sh eal 4) 


It is easily seen that the transformed matrix is 


(0. GA 
a= (oe Bhi (94.11) 
where 
F=G**+G" =G"+G". (94.12) 


When the matrices G and > are transformed in this way, equation (94.4) remains 
invariant. 
The transformed matrix È is 


Y= R'SR= ic. a (94.13) 
with the notation 
Q=574+5, ERSE 4+dt, Tal 4+ 57 (94.14) 
This may be proved by direct calculation, using the equation 
Yt4+ D7 =—-( +2), (94.15) 


which follows from (92.7) and is easily derived by equating to zero the expression 
Gao (G— + G**— G~ — G*) formed by means of equations (94.6). 


tAn important comment is needed here. When there is no external field, the functions Go depend only 
on the difference Xi— X2, and the functions G given by a series expansion in terms of the Go would 
have this property also. After the elimination of Go, however, we can also consider solutions of (94.6) 
that depend on Xi and Xz separately. 


Now expanding the transformed matrix equation (94.4), we obtain three equa- 
tions. One of them is 


GA=GM+ Í GOASAGA dX: d'Xa. (94.16) 


The corresponding equation for G? gives nothing new, since it is simply the 
Hermitian conjugate of (94.16). That equation, although it contains the function 
G" pertaining to an ideal gas, does not depend on the “zero” state. since G®^ 
does not do so, as noted in §92. 

Lastly, the third equation derived from (94.4), for the function F, contains terms 
involving the function F™, which does depend on the “zero” state. These, 
however, are reduced to zero by the differential operator Gal, since Gol F = 0. The 
resulting equation is 


Gol Fp= Í {AnGR t ER Fo} d X. (94.17) 


Equations (94.16) and (94.17) constitute a complete description in principle of the 
behaviour of a non-equilibrium system. The second of them is an integro-differen- 
tial equation, and forms a generalization of the Boltzmann equation: here it should 
be remembered that by (92.5) and (92.6) the functions G * and G+ , and therefore 
F, are directly related to the particle distribution function in the system. The 
solution of (94.17) is arbitrary to the same extent as that of the transport equation. 
However, (94.16) is a purely integral equation and therefore brings no further 
arbitrariness into the solution. 

There is nevertheless a fundamental feature of equations (94.16) and (94.17) by 
which they differ in general from the ordinary transport equation: they contain not 
one but two time variables, tı and t» We shall show in §95 how this difference is 
removed in the quasi-classical case. 


§95. The transport equation in the diagram technique 


We shall use a simple example to show how the passage is made from equations 
of the type (94.16), (94.17) to the ordinary quasi-classical transport equation. Let us 
consider a slightly non-ideal Fermi gas at temperatures T ~er, assuming the 
quasi-classicality conditions to be satisfied: the time intervals 7 and distances L over 
which all quantities vary significantly satisfy the inequalities 


TEF > l, Lpr >È 1; (95.1) 


cf. §40. Although no new result is obtained in this case, of course, the analysis has 
some instructive features that will be useful in more complicated cases. 

The quantized transport equation must determine the one-particle density matrix 
p(t,r),1r2).1 To go to the quasi-classical case, it is appropriate to use the mixed 


tAs in §40, we assume that the elecIron distribution is independent of the spin. and omit the spin 
factor Ôr from p. 


Sn 
coordinate-momentum representation, taking a Fourier expansion with respect to 
£~+ri~r, but retaining the coordinate dependence on r = }(rı +12). Here ri = r +4, 
r; = r—£, so that the Fourier transform is 


+ n(t,r, p) = fea, r +38, r- ië) d'E (95.2) 


The inverse transform is 
= l ip. tryoryh i dp 
p(t, rur) = "ie *n(t, (rı +12), p) Qn)" (95.3) 


The integration of n(t,r, p) with respect to the coordinates gives the particle 
momentum distribution function, as is seen from the expression for this integral in 
terms of the original density matrix: 


N,= Í n(t, r, p) ‘x = xf e p(t, ri r) d’xi d3x>. (95.4) 


The integration with respect to momenta gives the coordinate distribution, i.e. the 
spatial number density of particles, as we again see from the expression in terms of 
the density matrix: 


N(t,r) = Í n(t,r. p) dp = Sp(t,r, r). (95.5) 


The function n(t, r, p) itself, in the general quantum case, cannot be regarded as the 
coordinate and momentum distribution function simultaneously: this would con- 
tradict the fundamental principles of quantum mechanics, and in any case the 
function n(t, r, p) defined by (95.2) is in gencral not even positive. 

The function n(t,r, p) does, however. have the literal sense of a distribution 
function in the quasi-classical approximation. To see this, let us consider the 
operator of some physical quantity pertaining to an individual particle and depend- 
ing on r and p: f= f(r,p)=f(r, —iV).t By definition of the density matrix, the 
mean value of f is 


f= Í [fiptt, ri, renner dX, 


where fı acts on the variable r,. We substitute p in the form (95.3), and use the fact 
that with the conditions (95.1) n is a more slowly varying function of r, than the 
factor exp(ip.r,). It is therefore sufficient to differentiate only the latter, which 
amounts to the change —iV, > p. The expression for f then becomes 


F= f fæ pnl r.p) dx oes (95.6) 


tWe shall take the particular case where all the operators F are to the righ! of r. In the quasi-classical 
approximation, this is not an importan! poini. 
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which (since f is arbitrary) corresponds exactly to the definition of the classical 
distribution function. 

We will now obtain the equations for the Green’s function G*(X,, X2) which is, by 
(92.5), most closely related to the density matrix. We use for this function the 
“four-dimensional” mixed representation 


G(X, P)= Í e?=G-*(X +35, X — 35) d'F, (95.7) 


Gee] 


where P =(w,p), Ae B= (En 2), t= ten Then 
n(t,r, p)=—i Í G(X, P) do/27; (95.8) 


the integration over dw/27 is equivalent to putting t; = fo. 
After these preliminary definitions, let us derive the transport equation. We take 
the — + component of equations (94.6) and (94.7), and subtract term by term: 


(Galt- ÔO =- | EKOR +2NGH + OTE + OREH) AX (05.9) 
The operator acting on the function Giz on the left is 


Galt ~ Gol =-i(S +42) -a 
I 2 a 


We now take Fourier components (95.7) on each side of (95.9) and put t; = t (or, 
equivalently, integrate over dw/27). Using (95.8), we find that the left-hand side of 
(95.9) becomes 


én p an 


‘at m ar’ 


which is the required form of the left-hand side of the transport equation for the 
distribution function n(t,r, p). The right-hand side of (95.9), after Fourier trans- 
formation, must therefore give the collision integral C(n). 

The change to Fourier components on the right-hand side must take account of 
the quasi-classicality conditions. The integral in (95.9) is a sum of terms of the form 


[ 2K. X960%, X aX, 


We express the factors £ and G as functions of the differences and averages of the 
“4-coordinates”’: 


[ BOK = Xs 10K + XK — X Xs+ X) dX, 
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In the change to Fourier components with respect to the first arguments, the 
important ranges are |r- r|, |r- r|~ 1/p for the coordinate differences, and 
[ti— tl, [ts — ta] ~ He for the time differences. According to the conditions (95.1), = 
and G as functions of their second arguments vary only slightly in these ranges. 
We can therefore approximately replace those arguments by X = {X + X3: 


13 RAR ry 


Í S(Xi - X3, X)G(X:— Xo, X) d*X, 


and can then take the Fourier representation for a given value of X. The right-hand 
side of (95.9) then becomes 


C(n)=- Í {E (G +G) +E HEG} dola 


= Í H EGH +E G dola, (95.10) 


where all the functions in the integrand have the same arguments (X,P)= 
(t, r; w, p); in the second expression, we have used the relations (92.7) and (94.15). 

Let us apply formula (95.10) to the model of an almost ideal Fermi gas discussed 
previously (SP 2, §§6 and 21). As there, we shall arbitrarily suppose that the 
potential U(r,— r2) of the interaction between particles satisfies the condition for 
perturbation theory to be applicable; in the change to the real interaction (which 
does not satisfy this condition) it is sufficient to express the result in terms of the 
scattering amplitude. 

Having in view the determination of the collision integral in the first non- 
vanishing approximation of perturbation theory with regard to the particle inter- 
action, we may suppose that the exact G functions in (95.10) are related to the 
distribution function n by the same formulae (92.20), (92.21) as in an ideal gas; this 
implies the neglect of small corrections, due to the interaction, in the gas particle 
energy € = p’/2m.t The expressions (92.20) and (92.21) relate, strictly speaking, to 
the homogeneous steady state of the gas, but, in the quasi-classical case, because of the 
slow variation of n with coordinates and time, we can use the same expressions with n, 
regarded asa function n(t, r, p), with t andr as parameters. The integration with respect 
to w removes the delta functions, leaving 


C(n) = i= *(e ~ p, p; t, OL — n(t, r, p)] 
+i=*(€— p, p; t, r)n(t, r, p). (95.11) 
It is clear from the form of this expression that the first term describes the “gain” 


of particles, possible only when 1— n# 0; the second describes the “loss”, which is 
proportional to n. It remains to calculate the self-energy functions £ * and £* 


tThis approximation enables us to neglect the remaining components of (94.6), ie. to regard them as 
satisfied identically in the relevant approximation. 
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The first non-vanhshing contribution to these comes from the second-order 
diagrams (cf. (94.9)); for example, 


oe 
< 
K a S R 
| i | | 
eae R | R | 
-2 = | | + | | 
| l | (95.12) 
| | 
- i + + 
A P 


(a} (b) 


where Pi =P + P,—P’. When U is replaced by Uo (see below), the contributions 
to = from these two diagrams are related by =, = — 22, (the minus sign comes from 
the closed loop in diagram (a), and the factor 2 from the spin summation in that loop; 
compare the analogous calculations in SP 2, §21). Expanding diagram (b) in 
analytical form, we find 


i£ *(P)= Í G (P')G™(P)G (PiU? pi- p’) d'P, d P'a}. 


In a degenerate gas, the particle wavelength (~1/p) is necessarily large in com- 
parison with the range of the interaction forces. because of the condition for the 
gas to be rarefied (see SP 2, §6); this enables us to replace U(p,— p’) by its value 
for p-p = 0: 


u= f U(r) d°x. 


Substituting the expressions (92.20) and (92.21) for G~* and G*~, and eliminating 
the two delta functions by integration with respect to the “time” components of the 
4-vectors P; and P’, we see that the first term in (95.11) in fact coineides with the 
“gain” term in the collision integral (74.5) (w = 27U,’). The calculation of $* is 
similar, and the second term in (95.11) coincides with the “loss” term in the same 
collision integral. 


CHAPTER XI 


SUPERCONDUCTORS 


§96. High-frequency properties of superconductors. General formula 


FORMULAF have been derived in SP 2, §51, which relate the current in a 
superconductor to the vector potential of the electromagnetic field there. Here, 
these formulae will be generalized to case of a field varying in time. As in SP 2, 
the investigation will be based on the BCS model, the electrons in a metal being 
regarded as an isotropic gas with a weak attraction between the particles.t 

As always in metals (and the more so in superconductors), the displacement 
current may be neglected in Maxwell’s equations: 


curl H = 47j/c. (96.1) 
Hence, in this approximation, 
div j=0. (96.2) 


To describe the field, we choose the gauge in which the scalar potenti:l g = 0. The 
linear relation between the Fourier components (with respect to time and coor- 
dinates) of the current density and the vector potential of the field is written 


jo(e, k) = — Qe, k)(8ag — Kokplk?)Ag(, K), (96.3) 


which satisfies identically the equation (96.2), i.e. the condition k , j(w, k) = 0. The 
longitudinal part (parallel to k) of the vector A does not appear in (96.3), nor 
therefore in the equations at all, so that it can be taken as Zero, with the assumption 
that k. A(w, k) = 0. With this choice of A, the relation between the current and the 
field reduces to 


j(@, k) = — Q(@, k)A(%w, k). (96.4) 


Our object is to calculate the function Q(w,k). This is a generalized suscep- 
tibility, and to solve the problem we use the method described in §91. We formally 
include in the Hamiltonian of the superconductor a “vector potential” that depends 
on the Matsubara variable 7 (and on the coordinates): 


A(z,r) = Alk Ke), 5 = 2asT. (96.5) 
tThe results in §§96 and 97 are due to J. Bardeen and D. C. Mattis (1958) and to A. A. Abrikosov, L. 


P. Gor’kov and I. M. Khalatnikov (1958). 
In this section we put h = 1. 
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Using Gor’kov’s equations, we calculate the correction linear in A to the Matsubara 
Green's function: 


lTi, ri? Ta r2) = GUT — Ta, r1 — r) + F(T ri; T2 r2); (96.6) 
because of the “homogeneity in 7” and the spatial homogeneity of the unperturbed 


superconductor, @ depends only on the differences of its arguments. The current 
density j(7.r) is expressed in terms of the Green’s function by 


. 2 
KD = — 2100 YE, r r, ene AGN, 967) 


where N is the number density of particles.t With the field (96.5), this relation has 
in practice the form 


(7, r) = — Qu (Zs, k)A(7, r). (96.8) 
The coefficient Qy is the Matsubara susceptibility, and by (91.18) 
Qilt, k) = Qu (és k). (96.9) 
To determine the required function Q(%w, k), it is necessary to make an analytical 
continuation from the points w = i[£f,] to the whole of the upper half-plane. 
The calculation of Qm is similar to the calculations in SP 2, $51. In the potential 


gauge with div A= 0, there is no correction to the gap A in the energy spectrum, 
and the linearized Gor’kov equations for the Green’s functions and ¥ are 


ð, A ] 1) =i 
—— + — + Sh at GA), E EE 
[ ant Fm BSG, rier) t AF T rir, 4’) 


= je Ge et pe yt 
me Aon. VS (T-T, r- r), 
(96.10) 
[2+ —+ u |F”, r; Tr) Agr, r; r'r’) 


_ te EI, r 
me Man) VF (7—-7’,r—-r’). 


With a field of the form (96.5), we can at once separate the dependence of gu 
and ¥“ on the sums 7+ 7 and r+r’, putting 


O = g(r- 7',r— r’) expbik. (r+ r) zt (r + 7D) (96.11) 


tCf. SP 2 (51.17). In making comparisons with the formulae in SP 2, §51, it must be remembered that 
e is now a positive quantity, the unit charge. 
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and similarly for #” with f in place of g. After this change, the first equation 
(96.10), for example, becomes 
(#1; T yr 
ar Fb) +o (V+k) +p |g + Af 
= ~ > Alko k) explik . (=r) -tgl = 77). V9. 


We now expand all quantities in Fourier series with respect to 7 — 7’ and Fourier 
integrals with respect to r—r': 


gian=T Š [ep explip-r- iter] play (96.12) 


and so on. We then obtain for the Fourier components a pair of algebraic 
equations: 


[ieta PHAP u fetes, P+ Fs.) 


yee 1i e: 

= rg Pe Abs, DINE — 2h P— 2K), 
1 (96.13) 
[ — ieee +e) — st + I)? + fE- AF.) 


2 -£ p- ACL, k) FL) — 2t p — 2k). 


The “unperturbed” Green’s functions @ and ¥ are expanded in Fourier series 
with “odd frequencies” (2s'+ l)zT. It therefore follows from (96.13) that the 
“frequencies” £4 take the values 


to = (Qs'+1—s)aT. 


The functions 4 and ¥ are (see SP 2 (42.7), (42.8)) 


GNE P) = ~ (is + HES + e’), 


ee one (96.14) 
F's, p) = AEs + €’), 
where 
2 
=>- p~velp~pr), C= M+"; (96.15) 


the constant A is assumed real. By using these formulae, we can easily put the 
solution of equations (96.13) in the form 


BCE P) = 7E P - ACLs EOP GAP) + FUP )FOP I}, (96.16) 
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where 


P. = (t +ib, p £4k). (96.17) 


With (96.7), (96.11) and (96.12). we obtain for the current density 





n d'p Ne 
(Es, k) = > $ Pals P) ip me Alok), 


g being given by (96.16). As the vectors į and A are transverse to k, we average in 
the integrand over the directions of the vector p, in the plane perpendicular to k. 
The functions @® and ¥® in (96.16) do not depend on the direction of p,; 
averaging of the factor p,(p_.A) converts it to Ap’ sin?46, where 6 is the angle 
between p and k. We thus have the following final expression for the Matsubara 
susceptibility: 
Ne? 
On (fos k) = + a > p° sin? @ x 


mc J Aa 


X (GP) GP) + FOP AFP -Y Bpl(27y. (96.18) 


Let us now make the analytical continuation of this function from the discrete 
series of points ¢,=2sa7T to the whole of the right-hand half of the complex 
f-plane, i.e. to the upper half of the w-plane (w = if). This amounts to the analytical 
continuation of the integrand in (96.18): let us consider its first term, for 
example: 


MEST E GC t )G(Li~ i) 


Mt 

w) 
Me f 
8 


u G((2s" + DaT)G ((2s'+ aT — &). (96.19) 


For brevity, we omit the index (0), and replace the arguments p+ = p + 4k by suffixes 
+. This expression may be written as the integral 


Juli) = aif G,(z)G(z — t.) tan(z/2T) dz, (96.20) 


taken along the three closed contours C, Cz and C; in Fig. 32, which together 
enclose the infinite set of poles of the factor tan(z/2T) at the points z = (2s'+ aT 
(marked by strokes in the diagram). The residues of the integrand at each pole give 
corresponding terms in the sum (96.19); at infinity, G(z) x 1/z, and the integral 
therefore converges. In choosing the contours, we have used the fact that G(z) is 
analytic in each of the two half-planes: 


G¥(iz), rez>0; 
G = k 
2G) faa rez <0, 
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Fic. 32. 


where G? and G^ are analytic functions, the retarded and advanced Green’s 
functions (see SP 2. § 37); the imaginary z-axis is in general a cut for the function 
G(z). 

We now rotate the contours so as to pass vertically on either side of the Cuts 
re z= 0 and rez = ¢, (Fig. 33; the infinitely distant parts which close the contours 


© 


C, Co Co C3 





Fic. 33. 


are not shown). On the pair of lines Ci, C} we change the variable of integration by 
putting z = iw’, and on C}, C; we put z — ¢, = iw’. Then, when ¢, >0, 


LRE d 


IW 


IG) = ~ Ze {tan $5 Otw- G4OIG0!~ it.) 
+ tan ye [G8(w’) ~ GA(w’JIGR(w' + it} dw’. (96.21) 
In the derivation of this equation, £, has been fixed as 27sT. For such values, 
iw + b, z iw’ E 


iw’. w 
aT tan aT i tanh>F- 





tan 


The fact that the expression (96.21) is analytic for all £, > 0 is then evident from the 
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fact that G^ and G” are analytic in the corresponding half-planes. Now putting 
it, = w, we have for the analytically continued functiont 


J(w) = Ju (— iw) 
i + 
= Zin Í tanh ST IGC) — G4(w'JG4(w’ — w) 
+[GE(o') — G4(w JGR (w' + w)} da’. (96.22) 
The second term in the integrand in (96.18) is analytically continued in a similar 


way, and the result differs from (96.22) only in that G? and G^ are replaced by F*® 
and F*^. These functions are (see SP 2, § 41) 





2 2 
R _ Up Up 
G (w, P) o etið oteti? 
(96.23) 
A 1 1 
+R = 
PC, P)= 9, Peres aaa) 
where 
up 


| =4(1 + nle). 


P 
The functions G^ and F*4 are the same with the sign of i0 changed. Hence 


GÈ —G4=2im GF = — a[ue8(w — 6) +o, 8(w + e), 
FRR — F*4 = (77 A/2€)[5(w — €) — êlo +e), 


and the integration in (96.22) amounts to the removal of the delta functions. 
After some simple but laborious algebra we arrive at the final expression§ 


Ne? e 











a eee 2 cin? A tanh E+ 
Q(w, k) me Fmc | P Sin 8 tanh 57x 
2 
qen-+A ll 1 l ] 
x{[i+ €+€- €,-€_- @ eee e-+twtil 
|| 1 1 } dp 
+f €+€- ecte coi) este +w+il (2r)? (96.24) 


+This method of analytical continuation is due to G.M. Eliashberg (1962). 7 

The definition of the Green's function F` (corresponding to the temperature function F) is given in SP 
2, §41. The definitions of F>? and F*“ differ from that of F* in that the T product is replaced by the 
commutator, the relationship being similar to that between G*, G^ and G. 

§Mention has been made (SP 2, §51) of the need for caution in calculating sums and integrals of the 
form (96.18), because of the slowness of decrease of the integrand. With the order of operations used 
here, this difficulty is avoided, as is confirmed by the fact that the final expression (96.24) satisfies the 
necessary condition: Q=0 when A=0 and w =0 {a normal metal in a static field); see Ihe second 
footnote to §97. 
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where 


1 : P 
nSz PER a, e2= At ys (96.25) 


The two terms in the braces in (96.24) are quite different in origin and 
significance. The first is an odd function of p, and the integral of it is therefore zero 
for T=0, when tanh(e,/2T)=1. This part of Q is related to the collisionless 
dynamics of elementary excitations. Its imaginary part, which exists for all w and 
k, is related to the collisionless Landau damping. 

The integral of the second term is not zero even when T =0. This part of Q is 
related to the formation or break-up of Cooper pairs. The poles of the integrand in 
this part are at €,+ e- = +w. For them to exist (and so for there to be dissipation 
because Q has an imaginary part), the frequency must exceed 2A, the Cooper pair 
binding energy. 
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Let us now eXamine the general formula (96.24). The number of limiting cases 
here is very large on account of the presence of four independent parameters ha, 
ħkvr, A and T, which can be in various relationships to one another. Several of 
these limiting cases will be considered. 

When hw > A, the gap in the superconductor spectrum is unimportant. Putting 
A=0 in the first approximation, we should obtain the formula for the transverse 
permittivity of a normal electron Fermi gas; we shall not pause to give the relevant 
calculations.t 


LONDON CASE 


Let us take the London limiting case, in which 
ħkvr <Ao, (97.1) 


where ^o is the value of A(T) when T=0. We shall assume that A < T, thus 
excluding the range of very low temperatures. The frequency will be regarded as 
small, in the sense that w S kvp. 
As k>0, 
pment 5 p 
E6- g 
The second term in the braces in (96.24) is therefore small, and may be neglected. 
In the first term, the first square bracket is equal to 2; since the second square 
tThe relation between Q(w,k) and the transverse permittivity ¢(w,k) is ascertained as follows. 
Expressing the current density in terms of the polarization vector by — iwP = j, and the vector potential 


A in terms of the clectric field by E = iwA/c, we can rewrite (96.4) as P= ~ cw QE. This shows that 


— cQfw? = (e — 1/47. 
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bracket is an odd function of p, we can then write 


Nè e oy E p? sin? 6 dp 
Qo, = ac 2m? Í [tanh zr tanh slz Sis OAIN 


We have tanh (e/2T) = 1—2no(e), where 





no= [e97 + 1}7! (97.2) 


is the distribution function of elementary excitations in a superconducting Fermi 
gas (a Fermi distribution with zero chemical potential), and thus put 


tanh or — tanh £ IT = = 2[no(e,) — no(E-)] 


= —2hk -V nol de, 


where 


v = de/dp = npl me. 
Then 


a e fang k.vp’sin@ d'p 
Ql, k) = mc tme ðe k.v -ow —i0 (rhy (97.3) 
When w = 0, this expression agrees, as it should, with the London value N,e?/mc, 
where N,(T) is the density of superconducting electrons.| We can therefore 
rewrite (97.3) in the equivalent form 


Ne, we? [Ano p’`sin? 6 dp 
de k.v—w—i0(27h)* 








Q(w, k) = (97.4) 


The second term in this expression represents the contribution to the permittivity 
from the elementary excitations in the Fermi gas. 


When w < kv, we may neglect w in the denominator of the integrand in (97.4): 


7 sin? 6d cos @ f ang p* 
Q(w, k) we a f cos@—i0 J ðe mv 





(97.5) 


This is easily shown by means of the formulae given in SP 2, §40, for the calculation of p; = mNs. 
The function Q(0.k) tends to zero (as does N.) when T—> T,, as already mentioned in the last footnote 
to §96. 

This may be seen by comparing (97.4) with formula (2) in §31, Problem 2, for the transverse 
permittivity of a collisionless electron plasma. In making the comparison, it must be noted that the 
London case corresponds to the quasi-classical limit, so that the formula for a degenerate gas differs 
from that for a Maxwellian plasma only in the form of the distribution function and the dispersion 
relation e(p). 
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The integral with respect to cos @ is calculated from the residue at the pole 
cos 8 = iQ, and is equal to iz. The integral with respect to p, written as 


Ano pře 
{= n dn, 


diverges logarithmically when |n|<A. With a cut-off at |n| ~ wA/kup (where kv ~ 
w), we find with logarithmic accuracy 


A 
[=| prA. 2f dn, 
ðe Jeza wâl N 


_ Ne i epr Aow log(kvrlw) 
Qo = ne i ah Tke + Ne + IY 


Thus 





(97.6) 


The imaginary part of Q determines the dissipation; a negative sign of this pari 
corresponds to a positive imaginary part of the permittivity. 

The expression (97.6) becomes invalid when T—> T, and N, and A tend to zero. 
The principal contribution to the integral with respect to p in (97.5) here comes 
from the range n ~ T > A, and in it we may put A=0. The result is 


Ne? w 
Q(o, k)=—-i. inr — ie Tor’ 


where N = pF hBr’ h is the electron density. This expression simply represents the 
anomalous skin effect in a normal metal, with the dispersion relation e = p?/2m.t 


PIPPARD CASE 
In a static magnetic field, the Pippard limiting case corresponds to the inequality 
hkvg > Ao ~ T,- (97.7) 
To consider an alternating electromagnetic field, we add the further condition 
krf >w. (97.8) 
The calculations in this case are considerably simplified by first subtracting from 
Q(w, k) (96. 24) its static value Q(0,k); this is equivalent to omitting the constant 
term Ne?/mc and subtracting from each term (e++e-+ hw)! in the integrand a 
similar term with w = 0. The difference Q(w, k) — Q(0, k) is found to be proportional 
to 1/k. The Pippard-case Q(0, k} has a similar dependence on k: 


_ cB 41Ne? 3n? 
QOW=7 BT iho -A tanh (97.9) 





+See (86.16). In making the comparison, it is important that K in this case is independent of p, and 
that Q relates j to A, not to E as o does in (86.16). 
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see SP 2 (51.21). We can therefore write Q(w,k) in the form 
c 
Q(w, k) = ak [8 + y()], (97.10) 


where y(w) is a function that may be calculated and is zero when w = 0. Because of 
this dependence on k, the formula SP 2 (52.6) for the penetration depth 6 remains 
valid, if we replace B by B + y(w). However, since y(w) is complex (see below), it 
is natural to use here not 6 itself but the related surface impedance (w) = — iw6/c. 

In the integral which gives the difference Q(w, k)— Q(0, k), the important range 
is that of small values of cos 6, as in the calculation of Q(0, k) in SP 2, §51, and the 
integral converges rapidly as cos 0 increases; we can therefore put sin 0 = 1, and 
extend the integration with respect to cos 6 from ~œ to ~. 

The integral is transformed by means of 


dp =2xp? dp d cos 0 ~2rprm dy d cos 6 
(n= p?/2m — n), and new variables of integration are used: 


xX,=e€,/A, x2=e_/A. 
We have 
Qetn-=2n, n+- n-~ hħkvr cos 0. 


The integration over dy d cos 6 can therefore be replaced by one over dndn Įkvf 
from —© to © for each of the variables y+ and 7-. All terms in the integrand which 
contain the product y+n- and are therefore odd functions of these variables then 
give zero on integration. We can then change to integration from 1 to » with 
respect to each of the variables x; and x2, putting 


E+E- 
hkvormn- dede- 


4A?°x x: dxıdx2 
ħkvr[(xi— 1x3- Dy" 


dnd cos 80 > 4 


These transformations lead to the result 


Ne? A 
y(w) = -37r mat hos? 


=f J aeon” 
e armen ene eee 


X;—-X%2—-@—i10 X,—-x+tG+tiI0 | xX 


+ (x)xX2- D SS Tes MESES EST 2 J} 


X,;+x2-@—1i0 Xit¢%+@t+i0 Xx+% 





(97.11) 
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where @ = fiw/A. We shall consider only the imaginary part of this expression. 
which determines the absorption of energy from the field. 

The imaginary part of the integrands in (97.11) is separated by means of the rule 
(29.8), and the delta functions are then eliminated by integrating with respect to one 
variable x, or xz; it is necessary here to verify that the point at which the argument 
of the delta function is zero does in fact lie in the range of integration. A simple 
calculation gives, when w >0, 





i me = x(x+@)+1 (x+@)A _ 
J*=imJ=7 | i cereal oT tanh 6 | dx 
ae x(@ —x)- 
+a oD "a-o I iy tanh 22 dx; (97.12) 


the second term occurs only when @ > 2. Similarly, we can easily show that 
J"(-@)=J"(@). The integral (97.12) depends on two parameters A/T and hw/A, 
which may bear various relations to each other and to unity. Let us consider some 
of the possible limiting cases. 

Let T =0. Then the first integral in (97.12) is zero; the second is non-zero when 
w>2Ao; that is, there is an absorption threshold at the binding energy of the 
Cooper pairs. The presence of this threshold, which is a direct result of the gap in 
the spectrum, is a specific property of a superconductor. 

Near the threshold, when @ —2<1, x is close to unity throughout the range of 
integration. Putting @ —2= 6, x — 1 = z8, we find 


1 
Pe f r E ya ite = eha- D. 


Collecting the above formulae, we have the following expression for the imaginary 
part of Q at T =0 near the absorption threshold: 





»_ _37°Ne? Bo [ho 
Q'= "anc hourk Es 1} G3) 

If the temperature is not zero, let us consider the case of low frequencies hw <À, 
and assume that A(T) ~T (thus excluding both temperatures near zero and those 
near T.). The second integral in (97.12) is then absent. In the first integral, the 
important range is x -1~@<l1l. Expanding the difference of two tanh in the 
integrand in powers of @ and using the variable x — 1 = u, we find with logarithmic 
accuracy 





Jim The sh? = S -7e sh”? A l ^ 
27 O OF Jue Ta" ee IT Eho 
The result is then 
_3a Ne? w A A A 


Q’= n 





-2 
8 me vrk T cosh aT log his: (97.14) 
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§98. Thermal conductivity of superconductors 


The physical nature of electronic thermal conduction in superconductors is 
similar to that of thermal conduction or viscosity in Bose superfiuids. In both cases 
we are concerned with the transport coefficients of the normal component of a 
quantum liquid, which forms a set of elementary excitations therein. Here we shall 
consider this topic also in the BCS model (B. T. Geilikman 1958). 

We start from the transport equation for the distribution function of quasi- 
particles in a superconductor where there is a temperature gradient: 


v5 -= C(n), (98.1) 


where v = de/dp is the quasi-particle velocity. The energy of a quasi-particle is 
€= [vp — pr) +AT)”, (98.2) 


and itself depends on the temperature through the energy gap A(T). Hence, whena 
temperature gradient is present, the energy e also becomes a function of the 
coordinates, and — de/dr represents the force acting on a quasi-particle. This is the 
source of the second term on the left of (98.1). 

As usual, we put n = no(€) + ôn(r, p), where 


no(e) = (e +1)! (98.3) 


is the equilibrium distribution function. Retaining only the terms in no on the left, 
we have as the equation for no 





_ Ong ðE ANo _ [Se- dng | 
Yar ar ap lar de oT] YT 
The difference of terms containing the derivative of A is zero in the square 
brackets, leaving 
e€ dno v.VT € 


Tae VTS T Tae TD 





The collision integral depends on the quasi-particle scattering mechanism. We 
shall consider the case where the principal mechanism is elastic scattering by 
impurity atoms at rest, and assume this scattering to be isotropic. Then the collisiort 
integral reduces (cf. (11.3)) to 


C(n) = — v ôn, 


where v = UNimpo; is the effective collision frequency, Nimp the number density of 
impurity atoms, and o, the transport cross-section for the scattering of a quasi- 
particle by an impurity atom. The latter quantity is a constant, of the order of 
atomic dimensions. 
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The transport equation thus becomes 


v.VT e dng_ ôn 





v Toe l’ (98.4) 
where | = 1/Nimpor is the constant mean free path. 
The heat flux is calculated as the integral 
q= | even - 20 pl(2ahy, (98.5) 


the factor 2 coming from the two directions of the quasi-particle spin. The 
distribution function n = no+ ôn is also related to the normal electric current in the 
superconductor, with density 





eee ee = 2d’p : 
Jn = J— Js m foen (rhy e(N N, Xs; 


in the model under consideration, j = — ei/m, with i given by (77.7). 

The thermal conductivity is defined in terms of the heat flux with j= 0. In the 
present case, however, this condition does not call for any change in equation 
(98.4). The reason is that the total current density in the superconductor is 
Í = jn + js the sum of the normal and superconducting currents. The current j, that 
occurs in the presence of a temperature gradient is automatically balanced (in an 
open circuit) by the superconducting current j, = —j,. An important point here is 
that the movement of superconducting electrons does not involve any transfer of 
heat. The equilibrium distribution function of quasi-particles against the “tack- 
ground” of the superfluid flow with velocity v, = — jsleN, differs from (98.3) in that 
e is replaced by e + p.v, (cf. §77); this change would also have to be made in the 
transport equation (98.1). The velocity v, is proportional to j,, and therefore to the 
small gradient VT; hence the above change would give rise only to second-order 
small terms on the left of the transport equation, and these would in any case have 
to be omitted in arriving at (98.4). 

Substituting ôn from (98.4) in (98.5), we find, after averaging over the directions 
of p, the thermal conductivity 





te l 2 No 2.4 Tp“ dp 
3T ðe (2ah) ’ 
or, with v dp = de, p? = pr, 
22 lp i i 2 No 
k=-7 HT 2 j € Je de. (98.6) 


Finally, after some obvious substitutions, 


= toes u? du 
Pf (eT + 1e *®T + 1) (98.7) 
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When T —0, A> Ao, the conductivity tends to zero: 


2Ipe. A? eo AIT 
8 3a T & 
When T —> T., A> 0, it is seen from (98.6) to tend to the limit 


4lp2T FT 
K= |, ndez TE 





corresponding to the case of a normal metal. 


(98.8) 


CHAPTER XII 


KINETICS OF PHASE TRANSITIONS 


§99. Kinetics of first-order phase transitions. Nucleation 


THE basic ideas of the thermodynamic theory of nucleus formation in a phase 
transition are as follows (SP 1, § 162). 

The change from a metastable to a stable phase occurs as the result of fluctuations 
ina homogeneous medium, which form small quantities of a new phase, or nuclei. The 
energetically unfavourable process of creation of an interface, however, has the 
result that when the nucleus is below a certain size it is unstable and disappears 
again. Only nuclei whose size a ts above a definite value a., (for a given state of the 
metastable phase) are stable; this is called the critical size, and nuclei of this size 
will be called critical nuclei.t They are assumed to be macroscopic objects 
containing large numbers of molecules. The entire theory is therefore valid only for 
metastable states that are not too close to the limit of absolute instability of the 
phase; as this limit is approached, the critical size decreases to a value of the order 
of molecular dimensions. 

With a purely thermodynamic approach, one can put only the problem of 
calculating the probability of occurrence in a medium of fluctuational nuclei of 
various sizes, the medium being regarded as in equilibrium. This is a point of 
fundamental importance. Since the state of the metastable phase does not actually 
correspond to complete statistical equilibrium, this treatment applies only to times 
much less than the critical nucleus formation time (reciprocal probability per unit 
time), after which the change to the new phase occurs in practice, and the 
metastable state ceases to exist. For the same reason, the thermodynamic cal- 
culation of the formation probability is feasible only for nuclei with size a < a«; 
larger nuclei develop into the new phase. That is, such large fluctuations are not 
among the group of microscopic states which correspond to the (metastable) 
macroscopic state under consideration. 

Instead of the thermodynamic probability of nucleation, we shall refer to a 
quantity proportional to this, the “equilibrium” (in the sense mentioned) dis- 
tribution function for nuclei of various sizes existing in the medium, denoted by 
foala); fo da is the number of nuclei per unit volume of the medium with sizes in the 
range da. According to the thermodynamic theory of fluctuations, 


foa) x exp{— R min(a WT} (99.1) 


tEn SP 1, § 162, only nuclei of the new phase which have just this critical size were considered. 
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where Rmn is the minimum work needed to form a nucleus of a given size. This is 
made up of volume and surface parts, and for a spherical nucleus with radius a it 1s 


Suara 


Rmin = oy Zaa 


+4ra`a, 


where a is the surface tension coefficient and the critical radius a, is expressed in 
terms of the thermodynamic quantities for the two phases; see SP 1, §162, 
Problem 2. The value a = aa corresponds to the maximum of Ryin(a), and near it 





Rmin = 37002, — Anala — ag). (99.2) 


The maximum of Rm, corresponds to an exponentially sharp minimum of the 
distribution function. Neglecting the much slower variation with a of the coefficient 
of the exponential, we have 


fola) = foldce) expfá4 rala — aa) IT}, (99.3) 


wheret 
folau) = constant x exp{ —47aa2,/3T}. 


From the above discussion, the value a = au corresponds to the limit beyond 
which large quantities of the new phase begin to be formed. More precisely, we 
should refer not to a limit point a = a« but to a critical range of values of a near 
that point, with width ôa ~ (T/4za)'". The fluctuational development of nuclei in 
this size range can still, with appreciable probability, throw them back into the 
subcritical range, but nuclei beyond the critical range will inevitably develop into a 
new phase. 

Since the thermodynamic theory is limited to the stage before the actual phase 
transition, it cannot provide information about the course of this process, for 
instance the rate of the process. That would require a kinetic analysis of the 
development of the nuclei, which ultimately merge into the new phase.t 

Let f(t, a) be the required “kinetic” size distribution function of the nuclei. The 
“elementary process” which changes the size of a nucleus is the attachment to it, 
or the loss by it, of one molecule, and this is to be regarded as a small change, since 
in the present theory the nuclei are macroscopic objects. We may therefore 
describe the growth of the nuclei by a Fokker—Planck equation: 


aflat = — as/aa, (99.4) 


tThe coefficient of the exponential in fo(a.,) cannot be expressed in terms of just the macroscopic 
properties of the phases. For a qualitative estimate, we may suppose that this factor is proportional to 
the particle number density N, in the main phase (1) and to the derivative Nida, where W is the number 
of particles in a nucleus of the new phase (2). Putting Ni~ tu, N ~ a&lvz, where vı and v2 are the 
volumes per molecule in the two phases, we obtain as an estimate of the constant af vivz. 

The theory given below is due to Ya. B. Zel’dovich (1942). 
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where s is the flux in “size space”: 


s = — B dflaat Af. (99.5) 


The quantity B is a “nuclear size diffusion coefficient”; A is connected with B by a 
relationship which follows from the fact that s is zero for the equilibrium dis- 
tribution. With the latter in the form (99.1), and neglecting the slow variation of the 
coefficient of the exponential, we find 


A= — BRyin(a)/T. (99.6) 


Let us now find the stationary solution corresponding to a continuous phase- 
transition process. Then s = constant, and this constant flux (in the direction of 
increasing size) is just the number of nuclei passing through the critical range per 
unit time and unit volume of the medium, i.e. it defines the rate of the process. 

We can rewrite the expression (99.5) for the flux by expressing it, using (99.6), in 
terms of the ratio f/fo instead of f itself. Then the condition of constant flux 
becomes 


— Bfo* (flfa) = s. (99.7) 


Hence 


flfo= -s da i constant. 
Bfo 
The constant here, and s, are found from the boundary conditions for small and 
large a. The fluctuation probability increases rapidly with decreasing size, and small 
nuclei therefore have a high probability of occurrence. The stock of such nuclei 
may be regarded as made up so quickly that their number continues to have its 
equilibrium value, despite the constant depletion by the flux s. This is expressed by 
the boundary condition f/f) 1 as a > 0. The boundary condition for large a can 
be established by noting that above the critical range the function fo defined by 
(90.1) (which is actually not valid there) increases without limit, whereas the true 
distribution function f(a) of course remains finite. This situation is expressed by 
the condition f/fo=0, imposed somewhere above the critical range; precisely 
where, is of no importance (see below), and we shall arbitrarily apply it as a > œ%.t 
The solution which satisfies both the above conditions is 


fifo=s f ° dalBfo, (99.8) 


and s is determined by 


ils= Í ” dal Bfo. (99.9) 


+Similar arguments have been used in solving a different problem (§ 24). 
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The integrand has a sharp maximum at a = a,,. Using the expression (99.3) near 
that point, we can extend the integration with respect to a — ac, in (99.9) from — œ to 
æ, regardless of precisely where (outside the critical range) the upper limit in (99.8) 
and (99.9) is taken, i.e. precisely where the boundary condition is imposed. The 
result is 


s = 2V (alT)B(ac)fo(acr)- (99.10) 


This is the number of “viable” nuclei (i.e. those that have passed through the 
critical range) formed in stationary conditions per unit time and per unit volume of 
the metastable phase, expressed in terms of the equilibrium number of critical 
nuclei given by the thermodynamic theory. 

For the distribution function f(a) itself, formula (99.8) in the subcritical range 
gives simply f(a) = fo(a). Above the critical range, (99.8) tells us only that f < fo, in 
accordance with the boundary condition stated. It is evident from the physical 
picture of the process that in this range the distribution function is constant: having 
reached that point, the nucleus becomes steadily larger, with practically no change 
in the reverse direction. Accordingly, we can here neglect the term containing the 
derivative df/da in the flux (99.5), writing s = Af. From the significance of the flux 
s, the coefficient A acts as a velocity in size space, da/dt. The growth of a nucleus 
beyond the critical range, however, takes place in accordance with the macroscopic 
equations, by means of which the derivative da/dt can be independently deter- 
mined: 


A = (daldt) macros (99.11) 


the subscript indicating the result of such a calculation. 
From (99.6), we then find 





B(a)= — RE (ahe 


T da 
E Brala — ac) (iha (22.12) 


Strictly speaking, the function B(a) thus calculated pertains to the range a > ecr 
whereas we are interested in the value of B(a«) for substitution in (99.10). 
However, since B(a) has no singularity at a = a., the function just found can be 
used at that point also. As a—> a,,, the derivative (da/dt)macro tends to zero (the 
nucleus is in—unstable—equilibrium); division by a — a, gives a finite result. 
Formula (99.12) makes it possible in principle to calculate the coefficient B (a.r) 
and hence the rate of formation of nuclei, without using a microscopic treatment. 


+The question may arise of the correspondence between (99.11) and the “microscopic” definition 
(21.4), according to which the rate È 6a/5t (summed over elementary growth events) is not A itself bui 
the sum A = A+ Ba), But the derivative B‘(a) is small (outside the critical range) in comparison with 
the value (99.6), which includes the large factor Rmm/T, and must be omitted, Quantities of this order 
have already been neglected in deriving (99.6), when the coefficient of the exponential in (99.1) was 
regarded as constant. 
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For example, in the case of boiling we have to apply the hydrodynamic equations 
to consider the growth of a vapour bubble in the liquid; for precipitation of a solute 
from a supersaturated solution, we have to deal with the growth of a precipitated 
grain as a result of the diffusion of the substance to it from the surrounding 
solution. 


PROBLEM 


Determine the “size diffusion coefficient” for the precipitation of a substance from a supersaturated 
(but nevertheless weak) solution; the nuclei are assumed to be spherical. 

SOLUTION, The thermodynamic formulae are as follows. The critical radius at which a nucleus is 
precipitated from a supersaturated solution is 


Gcr = 2av'](p! — pó), 
see SP |, §162, Problem 2. In the present case, pó and v’ are the chemical potential and molecular 
volume of the substance of the nucleus, and yp’ the chemical potential of the solute in solution: 
u'=T logc+(P,T), where c is the concentration, With the concentration Cos of the saturated 
solution above a plane surface of solute: T log Coe + = pó, we have 
u’ — pó = T logici co) = T(c — cox) Cox; 
the latter equation is valid for weak solutions. The critical radius is therefore 
Qer = 2av' Cos T {C — Coz). (l) 
The formula 
Coa = Cox(1 + 2av'/Ta) 
= Cox + (Gal.a)(c — Cox) (2) 
gives the saturation concentration coz above a spherical solute surface with radius a. 
The substance reaches the nucleus as it grows, beyond the critical range, by diffusion from the 


surrounding solution. Ina steady state, the spherically symmetric concentration distribution c(r) round a 
nucleus of radius a is given by the solution of the diffusion equation 


= 123 _ 9c(r) _ 
DAc(r)= D7 aare(n)= PA =0, 


with the boundary conditions c(%)= c (the given value of the concentration of the supersaturated 
solution) and c(a) = coz. Hence 


c(r) = c—(c— cou)alr, 
and the diffusional flux towards the nucleus is 
I = 49D deldr 
= 47Da(c — Coa) 
= 4aD(c — coxa — Ger): 
in the last equation, formula (2) is used. 


If the concentration is defined as the number of dissolved molecules per unit volume, then I is the 
number of molecules deposited on the surface of the nucleus per unit time. We have 


(da dt) macro = Iv']47a? 
= (Dv'Ja’)(a — ae)(c — cox) 
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and, from (99.12), 


B(ac.) = TDv'(c — co-)[ 87002, 
= Dv" co44aa). 


§100. Kinetics of first-order phase transitions. Coalescence 


The treatment in §99 of phase-transition kinetics relates only to the initial stage 
of the transition: the total volume of all nuclei of the new phase has to be so small 
that their formation and growth have no appreciable effect on the “degree of 
metastability” of the main phase, and the critical size of the nuclei, determined by 
the degree of metastability, may be regarded as a constant. In this staze there is a 
fluctuational formation of nuclei of the new phase, and the growth of each nucleus 
is independent of the behaviour of the others. We shall refer to the particular case 
of solute precipitation from a supersaturated solution; the degree of metastability is 
then the degree of supersaturation of the solution. 

In the later stage when the supersaturation of the solution becomes very slight, 
the nature of the process is quite different. The fluctuational formation of new 
nuclei has now practically ceased, as the critical size is great. The increase in the 
critical size accompanying the steady decrease in the degree of supersaturation has 
the result that the smaller among the grains of the new phase already formed fall 
below the critical range and redissolve. Thus a decisive role at this stage is played 
by the “swallowing up” of small grains by large ones, which grow as the result of 
the dissolution of the small ones (coalescence). This stage will be discussed in the 
present section. It is assumed that the initial concentration of the solution is so 
small that the precipitated grains are far apart and their direct “interaction” may be 
neglected.f 

We shall consider a solid solution in which the precipitated grains are at rest and 
grow only by diffusion from the surrounding solution. In order to illustrate the 
method and the basic qualitative features of the process, we shall also make a 
number of other simplifying assumptions, neglecting the elastic stresses round the 
precipitated grains, and assuming that these are spherical. 

The equilibrium concentration of the solution at the surface of a grain with 
radius a is given by the thermodynamic formula 


Coa = Cox(1 + 2Zav'/Ta), (100.1) 


where Cos is the concentration of a saturated solution above a plane surface of the 
solute, a the surface tension coefficient at the phase interface, v’ the molecular 
volume of the solute; see §99, Problem. The concentration is defined in terms of 
the volume of the substance dissolved in unit volume of the solution. With this 
definition, the diffusive flux i= Ddc/dar at a grain surface is equal to the rate of 


+The theory given here is due to I. M. Lifshitz and V. V. Slezov (1958). 
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change of the grain radius: 
dajdt = D[dc/ar},-.. 


where D is the solute diffusion coefficient. Because the concentration is assumed 
small, this rate is so small that the concentration distribution round the grain can be 
regarded as equal, at each instant, to the steady distribution c(r) corresponding to 
the relevant value of a: 


c(r)= c —(c — Cog) alr, 


where c is the mean concentration of the solution. Hence the diffusive flux 
i(r) = Da(c — Cog)/r? and, with (100.1), 


i(a) = daldt 
= D(c — Coa)/a 
D o 
=q (6-a) 


where the parameter o = 2av'co./T and the quantity A = € -— Co» is the super- 
saturation of the solution. The quantity 


a(t) = of A(t) (100.2) 


is the critical radius: when a > aq, the grain becomes larger (da/dt >(), and when 
a <a,, it dissolves (da/dt <0). In the following analysis, up to the final result, we 
shall measure time in units of a2.(0)/Do, where a,,(0) is the critical radius at the 
point where coalescence begins. Thus we have the equation 


da _ aaO) (+- 1) (100.3) 


dt a \a,g al 


Next, let f(t,a) be the grain size distribution function normalized so that the 
integral 


N(t)= [re a)da 


is the number of grains per unit volume. Regarding v, = da/dt as the rate of 
movement of the grain in size space, we can write the continuity equation in that 
space as 


F fy ya 
ar tag Um) =0- (100 4) 
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Lastly, the conservation of the total quantity of solute is expressed by 
A+q=constant=Q, q(t)=$7 Í a*f(t, a) da, (100.5) 


where Q is the total initial concentration and q the volume of precipitated grains 
per unit volume of the solution. 

Equations (100.3)-(100.5) form a complete set of equations for the problem 
concerned. They can be transformed so as to involve variables that are more 
convenient for the analysis. 

We use the dimensionless quantity 


X(t) = dcr(t)/acr(0). (100.6) 


As tœ, the supersaturation A(t) tends to zero, and the critical radius cor- 
respondingly tends to infinity. Hence, as t varies from 0 to ™, the quantity 


7 =3 log x(t) (100.7) 


also varies monotonically from 0 to ©, and we shall take this as a new time 
variable. As the unknown function in (100.3) we take the ratio 


u = ala,(t). (100.8) 
The equation then becomes 
dw’ldr = y(u-1)- u’, (100.9) 
where 
y = y(r) = dt/x? dx > 0. (100.10) 


Going on now to analyse the equations, we shall first show that as 7 > © the 
function y(r) must tend to a particular finite limit. 

The right-hand side of (100.9) has a maximum at u?= jy, where its value is 
yGGy)'? — 1). Thus, depending on the value of y, the rate du3/dz as a function of u 
may have any of the three forms shown in Fig. 34. When y = yo = 27/4, the curve 
touches the abscissa axis at u = uo = 3/2. 

Each point on the abscissa axis representing the state of a grain moves to the 
right or to the left, according to the sign of the derivative du*/dr. When y > yo, all 
points to the left of u, move to the left and disappear on reaching the origin. The 
points with u > u, move to the point u, approaching it asymptotically from the 
right or from the left. This means that all grains with u> u, ie. with radius 
a > Uaa, would reach asymptotically the size a = a,,;U2, which tends to infinity with 
ar; the total volume q of precipitated grains would thus also tend to infinity, so that 
the equation of conservation of matter (100.5) could not be satisfied. When y < yo, 
all points move to the left and disappear on reaching the origin after a finite time; in 
this case, q(T) > 0, and equation (100.5) again cannot be satisfied. 
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FIG. 34. 


Thus the function y(t) must tend to the limit yo and must do so from below: if it 
did so from above, or if y = yo exactly, all points with u > uo, moving to the left, 
would still become “stuck” at u = uo (where dw’fdr = 0), and equation (100.5) could 
not be satisfied, as in the case y(~) > yo. We must therefore have 


y(7) = Al - e(r), (100.11) 


with e > 0 as rœ. The points approaching from the right pass more and more 
slowly through the “hold-up” point u = uo. Their rate of passage is governed by the 
function e(r), which must again be determined from the equation of motion (100.9) 
and the equation of conservation of matter (100.5). 

Near the point u = ug, equation (100.9), with y from (100.11), is 


du 
a —F(u—3) — 2”, 

With a new unknown function, the ratio z =(u—4)/e of two small quantities, we 
can write this equation as 





2d = Se) (100.12) 


_32 3,3 ( 
2e dr f 4+7” n dr 


Analysis of this, similar to that of (100.9), leads to the conclusion that as 7 > « the 
function (7) must tend asymptotically to a finite limit yo = 2/V3, the value for 
which the right-hand side of (100.12) as a function of z touches the abscissa axis at 
the hold-up point zo = V3/2. The asymptotic equation n = no gives the limiting form 


€(7) = V3/2r. (100.13) 
When 7’> 1, the correlation term in (100.11) may be neglected. The equation 
l/y = x? dx/dt = 4/27 then gives the limiting form of the time dependence of the 


critical radius: 


X(t) = Ge t)/ acx(0) = (41/9). (100.14) 
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Since r = log x’, the condition for (100.14) to be applicable, expressed in terms of 
the actual time t, is log? t > 1. It is noteworthy that, although the relative magnitude 
of the corrections to yo decreases rapidly with increasing + and the first ap- 
proximation (100.14) becomes more and more nearly exact, the behaviour of the 
solution near the hold-up point is governed by just these corrections. 

Let us now calculate the grain size distribution function. The distribution 
function in the variables u and 7 is related to that in t and a by 


o(7,u) du =f(t,a)da, f=olaq. (100.15) 


The continuity equation for this function is 


Ar = 
oe tavu) = 0, vu = dujdr, (100.16) 


The rate v, is given by (100.9), with y = 27/4, everywhere except in a neighbour- 
hood (~ €) of uo: 


EEN -za (u -PU +3). (100.17) 
The solution of equation (100.16) has the form 
oln u) = xlr- ru) - vn t(U) -f dulv., (100.18) 


where y is a function to be determined. 

We have seen that all points representing grains move from right to left on the 
u-axis, pass through the neighbourhood of the hold-up point, and spend a longer 
time there if they arrive later. This neighbourhood thus acts as a sink for points 
with u > uo and as a source for the range u < uo. 

The distribution function to the right of uo, as 7 > ©, is determined by the points 
arriving from infinity, which correspond to grains in the “tail” of their initial (r = 0) 
distribution. Since the number of grains in that distribution of course decreases 
rapidly (in practice exponentially) with increasing size, the distribution function in 
the range u > uo (outside the immediate neighbourhood of uo) tends to zero as 
T>, 

In the equation of conservation of matter (100.5), the term A(z) — 0 as t > %. 
Expressing the integral q in terms of the variables 7 and u, with a’ = u’x’a} (0) = 
wea? (0), we find 


Ke" | u(t, u)du=1, xk = 4703,(0)/3Q: (100.19) 
0 
here ¢ is to be substituted from (100.18), with v, from (100.17).7 It is immediately 


+We shall not pause to prove that the relative contribution to the integral from the neighbourhood of 
uo, Where (100.17) is not valid, tends to zero as 7 + %. 
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evident that the expression on the left of (100.19) can be independent of 7 only if x 
has the form 


xir- u) = Aewrr™, 
The function 7(u) is calculated by elementary integration, and the result is 
l7 u) = Ae"P(u), (100.20) 
where 


3e wè expl — 1/(1—3u)] 


P(u)= a (u +3) PG- u)” > 





u<}, (100.21) 


P(u) =0, u>}. 


The constant A is determined by substituting (100.20) back into (100.19); numerical 
evaluation of the resulting integral gives A = 0.9/x. The function P(u) is necessarily 
normalized to unity: 


ug 32 g -o 
Í P(u) du = | au=-Í e'dr=l. 
u 0 0 


— Vu 





The number of grains per unit volume is therefore 
ug 
N =Í o(7, u) du = Ae™ = 9A/4t. (100.22) 
0 


It is easy to find also the value i averaged over the distribution (100.21). To do so, 
we consider the integral 


f Pau- 1)du =Í eu- sf: e'[u(7)— 1]dr. 


u; 
o u = 





Substitution of u(7)— 1 from (100.9) gives 


Af 3 du?(T) _4 3 7330 — 
7 j.e [u Ce Jer=Stu (r)e"}-. =0. 


Thus 
uo uo 
u =Í P(u)u du =Í P(u) du =1, 
0 0 


ie. ā = q(t), the mean size being equal to the critical size. 
We can assemble the above formulae and rewrite the results in terms of the 
original variables—the grain radius a and the dimensional time t. The mean grain 


PK o- 
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radius increases asymptotically with time according to 
a = (4oD1/9)'. (100.23) 


The grain size distribution is given at any time by (100.21): the number of grains 
whose radius is in the range da is P(a/a) daļā. The function P(u) is non-zero only 
when u <3, and is shown graphically in Fig. 35. The asymptotic distribution is 
independent of the initial distribution at the start of coalescence. The total number 
of grains per unit volume decreases with time according to 


N (t) = 0.5Q/Dot. (100.24) 


The supersaturation of the solution tends to zero: 
A(t) = (907/Dt)". (100.25) 


To see the significance of these relations, note that in the above treatment the 
total volume of the solution is regarded as infinite, and the total amount of solute is 
therefore infinite also. In a finite volume the process is of course complete after a 
finite time, when the whole of the solute has been precipitated into one mass. 


§101. Relaxation of the order parameter near a second-order phase transition 


It is well known that the change in state of a body in a second-order phase 
transition (phase transition of the second kind) is described by the order parameter 
n, which is non-zero on one side of the transition point (in the “unsymmetrical” 
phase) and zero on the other side (in the “symmetrical” phase). The discussion in 
SP 1, Chapter XIV, related to the properties of bodies in thermodynamic equili- 
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brium near transition points. Let us consider the relaxation of the order parameter 
in a system not in equilibrium. 

The equilibrium value of the order parameter, denoted here by 7, is determined 
by minimizing the corresponding thermodynamic potential. In order to deal with 
cases of spatial homogeneity and inhomogeneity, we shall use the potential Q, a 
function of the temperature T and the chemical potential u (for a given total 
volume of the body); cf. SP 1, § 146. 

In a spatially homogeneous body, the value of ņ is determined by the minimum 
of Q(T, u, n) (the thermodynamic potential per unit volume) as a function of ņ with 
given T and u: 


gO an =0. (101.1) 
If this condition is not satisfied, a relaxation process occurs, in which 7 varies with 
time and tends to 7. In a state not far from equilibrium, i.e. when 00/7 is small 
but not zero, the relaxation rate (the derivative dy/dt) is also small. In the Landau 
theory, where fluctuations of the order parameter are neglected, we must suppose 
that the relation between these two derivatives amounts to a simple propor- 
tionality: 
dyldt = — yaQ{an, (101.2) 
with a constant coefficient y (L. D. Landau and I. M. Khalatnikov, 1954). 


In the Landau theory, the thermodynamic potential near the transition point has 
the form 


0 = OAT, p) + (T - Tan? + by’, (101.3) 
with a positive coefficient b. If the unsymmetrical phase corresponds to T <T, 
then a > 0 also; see SP 1 (146.3). The equilibrium value of the order parameter in 
the unsymmetrical phase, i.e. the solution of equation (101.1), is 

4 =[a(T. — T)/2b}"?. (101.4) 
The relaxation equation (101.2) becomes 
df dt = —2y[(T —T.)an + 2bn’], 


or linearizing with respect to the small difference ôn = n— ñ, 


dênldt = — nlro (101.5) 


where 


to = lj4ya(Te- T), T <T- (101.6) 


As t >œ, the difference 5y must tend to zero; hence we must have 7> 0, and 
therefore y > 0. 
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The relaxation in the range T >T, is treated similarly. Here 7 =0, and the 
linearized expression for the derivative is 


Qlan = —2a(T — T.)dn. 
Accordingly, (101.6) is replaced by 
To= I[2ya(T—-T.), T> T.. (101.7) 


The quantity ro is the relaxation time for the order parameter. We see that it 
tends to infinity as T > T.. This is of fundamental importance for the whole theory 
of phase transitions. As already noted in SP 1, §143, it ensures the existence of 
macroscopic states Corresponding to incomplete equilibrium for given non-equili- 
brium values of 7. The theory given in §§ 101 and 102, which treats the relaxation 
of the order parameter independently of that of other macroscopic characteristics 
of the body, depends on this property for its significance. 

In a spatially inhomogencous system, we have to consider the total ther- 
modynamic potential, given by the integral 


O, = f Qot a(T = Ten? + bn + gn) dV; (101.8) 


see SP | (146.5). The corresponding equilibrium condition is found by varying the 
integral with respect to ņ and equating the variation to zero. Integrating by parts in 
the gradient term, we get as the condition of equilibrium 

2a(T — T.)n + 4bn> —2gAn ~ Syl yro- 2gAôn = 0; 


we have taken the particular case of the unsymmetrical phase with T < T- 
Correspondingly, there is an additional term in the relaxation equation: 


ên [5 } 
= 01.9 
at s 2yg hén š (1l ) 


For each of the spatial Fourier components of the function ôn (t. r), this gives 





dim _ om 1_ 1 A 
dt W? h aoe ` (101.10) 


We see that the relaxation time for components with k # 0 remains finite as T » Te, 
but increases with decreasing k. 

Lastly, if we include in Q the term — nh which describes the effect of an external 
field on the transition (see SP 1 (146.5)), the relaxation equation becomes 


GOH 2 5 Oo KS + yh. (101.11) 
ôt To 
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If the field is assumed periodic, 
h x gir et, 
we then obtain 


with the generalized susceptibility 
x(w, k) = yi(7u' — iw). (101.12) 


This expression has a pole at w = —iz,', in accordance with the general statement 
made at the end of §91. When w = 0 and k = 0. it reduces to y(0, 0) = 1/4a(T. — T), 
in agreement with SP 1 (144.8). 

According to the fluctuation—dissipation theorem, the generalized susceptibility 
(101.12) determines the spectral correlation function of the fluctuations of the order 
parameter by the formula (in the classical limit fiw < T) 


(non = (2Tlo) im xlo, k) = 2yT(w? + rK’). (101.13) 
This is the space-time Fourier component of the correlation function 


(8n(0, 0)Sn(t, r)); the mean values of the products of Fourier components of the 
fluctuations are related to (87”).., by 


(SyunSnure) = (2r) 8l + w')6(k + kore 


Integration of (101.13) over dw/2a gives the spatial Fourier component of the 
single-time correlation function (67(0, 0)5n(0, r)):t 


(nh = | ne do|2a 


= T[2gk? + 4a(T. — T). (161.14) 


§102. Dynamical scale invariance 


The theory in § 101 does not take account of fluctuations of the order parameter. 
Its applicability is therefore restricted by the same conditions as for the Landau 
thermodynamic theory of phase transitions. These conditions are not satisfied in a 
neighbourhood of the transition point, the “fluctuation” region. 

In this region, the kinetic properties of the body, like the purely thermodynamic 
properties (see SP 1, § 148), can be described by a set of critical indices (or critical 


tIn comparing (101.14) with SP 1 (146.8), it must be remembered that the latter formula relates 10 
components in the expansion as a Fourier series in a finite volume V, not as a Fourier integral. 
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exponents) which specify the manner of variation of quantities as the transition 
point is approached. It proves possible to derive certain relations between these 
indices by extending to include kinetic effects the hypothesis of scale invariance 
formulated for the thermodynamic properties in SP 1, § 149; this generalization is 
termed dynamical scale invariance. 

The nature of the singularity of the thermodynamic quantities at the transition 
point depends on the number of components of the order parameter describing the 
transition, and on the structure of the effective Hamiltonian formed from them (see 
SP 1, §147). For the kinetic quantities, the range of possible cases become more 
various because of the different possible forms of the “equations of motion” 
describing the relaxation. Let us first consider the simplest case, that of an order 
parameter having only one component (B. I. Halperin and P. C. Hohenberg 1969).+ 

A way to determine the relaxation behaviour that is possible in principle, but not 
in practice, is to calculate the exact (including fluctuations) generalized suscep- 
tibility x(w, k; T) for the order parameter ņ under the action of the external field. 
The time variation of ņ during the relaxation is governed (as was explained in §91) 
by the singularities of y as a function of the complex variable w. If the singularity 
nearest the real axis is the simple pole at w = —iv7'(k; T) on the imaginary axis, 
each Fourier component of the order parameter decays exponentially, with relax- 
ation time 7(k; T). As well as the critical indices which determine the behaviour of 
the thermodynamic quantities, we use two indices y and z which describe the 
function x(w, k; T): 


tx |T-T.ħ? when k=0, (102.1) 
tT% k” when T= T, (102.2) 


with y > 0, z > 0, since the relaxation time becomes infinite for k = 0, T = Te- 

It is plausible to assume that, near a second-order phase transition (in the 
fluctuation range), the relaxation time is independent of the temperature if it is 
measured in units of To = 7(0; T) and the lengths 1/k are measured in units of r.(T), 
the correlation radius for fluctuations of the order parameter. Thus 7(k; T) must 
take the form 


(k; T)=|T — TP f(kre), (102.3) 


where f depends on the temperature only through r,.(T) in the product kr., and 
f(0) = constant. 

Since r, > © when T > T, in accordance with the definition of the critical index 
z we must have f(€) « 7 as £ > ©. The temperature dependence of 7 can then be 
separated as the product 


[T—T.[? |T- T7, 
+This is the case, for instance, in the relaxation of the magnitude of the magnetization vector in a 


ferromagnet near its Curie poini, where strong relativislic interactions fix the crystallographic direction 
of the vector. 
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where v is the critical index for the correlation radius:t 
r, x |T — Tẹ" (102.4) 
But 7 must remain finite as T > T, (with k# 0). Hence it follows that we must have 
y =z. (102.5) 


Thus the assumption of scale invariance enables us to relate the two indices in 
(102.1) and (102.2). 

As in the static case, there is good reason to suppose that the critical indices are 
the same on both sides of the transition point. This is because the spatial 
inhomogeneity (k# 0) blurs the phase transition, in the sense that it eliminates the 
singularities of all quantities at T =T., in this respect, the inhomogeneity 
influences the phase transition in the same way as an external field. In other words, 
the point T = T, is no longer distinctive, so that there is no reason to expect a 
difference between the values of z as T tends to T, from above and from below. 
By virtue of the relation (102.5), the same is then true of the index y. 

We can similarly relate z to the other critical indices. Let us consider, for 
instance, the dependence of the susceptibility y on w when k =0, at the point 
T = T.. According to scale invariance, the function x(w, k; T.) may be put in the 
form 


x =|T — T. floro, kr), (0, 0) = constant, 
where y is the critical index for the susceptibility when k =0 and w =0. For k =0 
and T > T, the susceptibility must tend to a finite limit (if w0). Since To « 
IT — T.| 7”, we find that this implies 
EOE" as Erm, 
The required dependence of x on w is therefore 
xxo” for k=0, T= T. (102.6) 
In the case considered, then. the demands of scale invariance enable us to 
establish a relation between the kinetic and thermodynamic critical indices, but not 
to determine the former entirely from the latter. 


§ 103. Relaxation in liquid helium near the A-point 


Let us now consider “degenerate” systems in which the order parameter has n 
components n; but the effective Hamiltonian depends (in a homogeneous system) 


+The notation for the critical indices of the thermodynamic quantilies here and below is the same as in 
SP 1, §148. 
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only on the sum of the squares of these components. That is. if the set of the n; is 
regarded as an n-dimensional vector, the effective Hamiltonian is independent of 
the direction of the vector. 

A typical example is a purely exchange ferromagnet, whose energy is in- 
dependent of the direction of the magnetization vector. Another example is a 
superfluid (liquid helium), in which the order parameter is represented by the 
condensate wave function 


E=V nye": (103.1) 


see SP 2, §§26 and 27. This complex quantity is a set of two independent 
quantities, but the energy of a homogencous liquid depends only on the squared 
modulus [=] = no, the density of the condensate. 

The specific properties of degenerate systems are due to the presence in their 
vibrational spectra of a soft mode, a branch which results from variations in the 
direction of the “order parameter vector”; the frequency of these is zero at the 
phase transition point. Their dispersion relation can be found from the macroscopic 
equations of motion, and must satisfy the requirements of scale invariance. As we 
shall see, this allows the kinetic critical indices to be expressed entirely in terms of 
the thermodynamic ones. We shall do this for the case of liquid helium (R. A. 
Ferrell, N. Menyhard, H. Schmidt. F. Schwabl and P. Szépfalusy 1967). 

In this case, the soft mode is second sound. Near the transition point, it Consists 
of combined oscillations of the superfluid velocity v, and the entropy; the normal 
velocity oscillation amplitude in second sound is v, ~ v,p./pn, and near the phase 
transition point (the A-point) it is small, like p,- The superfluid velocity is related to 
the phase of the condensate wave function, v, = fV®/m, so that oscillations of v, 
imply oscillations of the phase, i.e. of the direction of the order parameter vector. 
The dispersion relation for these oscillations is 


w = uk, (103.2) 

where 
u= V (TS? pd Copa) ~ V(T,Sips Cpp) (103.3) 
is the speed of second sound (S being the entropy and C, the specific heat per unit 
mass of the liquid): near the A-point, T and S may be replaced by their values T, 


and S, at that point, and p, (the density of the normal component of the liquid) by 
the total density p.* 


tThe speeds of first and second sound in liquid helium are calculated (see FM, § 130) as the roots of 


the dispersion relation 
2 2 
u w[(2) (eT paT ta 
ðpjs pale PaCo \dp/s 


Outside the immediate neighbourhood of the A-point. the thermal expansion coefficient is small, and 
therefore so is the difference C,—C,, so that we can put Cp =~ C.. As T > Ti, Cp becomes noticeably 
different from C, but p, > 0, and we then arrive at (103.3). 
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As T > T. the density p, tends to zero according to 
b Z (T TEA”, (103.4) 
where a is the critical index for the specific heat: 
C, x IT- TF; (103.5) 


see SP 2 (28.4). The way in which u tends to zero depends on the sign of a. If 
a> 0, so that C, > x, we have 


ur, x (Th -T ®, a>. 


If « <0, C, tends to a finite limit (the critical index defines the behaviour of only 
the singular part of the specific heat near the transition point); then 


uy x (T, — T), a <0. (103.6) 


We shall suppose here that a <0, as in fact seems to be true for liquid helium 
(a ~ — 0.02). 

The damping of second sound is governed by the imaginary part of the 
frequency. Far below the A-point, this imaginary part is small, but it increases as 
the A-point is approached, and in its immediate neighbourhood (kr, ~ 1) becomes of 
the order of unity (im w ~ |w]). At a sufficient distance above the A-point, we have 
an ordinary damped thermal wave (the solution of the thermal conduction equa- 
tion), with the dispersion relation 


w= ikk°lpCp, (103.7) 


where « is the thermal conductivity. 
We now apply the hypothesis of scale invariance, according to which the 
dispersion relation near the A-point must have the form 


w = k’f(kr). 
This may also be written ast 


ze ESL 
o= Ky ("Ge"), 


(103.8) 

with a different function f, v being the critical index for the correlation radir 3. 
The validity of the dispersion relations (103.2) and (103.7) is not restricted by any 

condition of distance from the A-point, but at a given temperature it is limited by 


*These relations must be valid in the fluctuation region, which means that the inequality |T - T,| < Th 
must always be satisfied. There is evidence, however, that in liquid helium this inequality must actually 
be satisfied with plenty to spare, implying that the theory should involve some small numerical 
parameter. 
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the condition kr, < 1: the wavelength must be much greater than the correlation 
radius, since otherwise the macroscopic equations on which these relations are 
based cease to be valid. 

Let us first consider temperatures below the transition point. The requirement 
that for kr, < | the dispersion relation be linear in k determines the limiting form of 
f(E) in (103.8): 

FE « (-€)" as E> o. 
The temperature dependence of the dispersion relation is found similarly: 
wx k(T, — TY. (103.9) 
Comparison of this with (103.6) gives 
v(z — 1) =(2-a)/6. 
The critical indices v and a are related by 3v = 2— a (see SP | (149.2)); hencet 


z = 3/2. (103.10) 


As T > T,, the frequency must tend to a finite limit, and therefore f(0)= 
constant. Thus the dispersion relation for second sound at the A-point itself is 


w x k’. (103.11) 

The imaginary part of w is of the same order of magnitude as the real part. When 
T # T,, the dispersion relation (103.11) is valid for short waves such that kr, > 1. 

Lastly, let us consider the temperature range T > T,. Here, when kr, <1, w must 
be a quadratic function of k. This implies that 

Ox EE as E> +o, 
Then 
w x kT -T ye. 


Comparison with (103.7), expressing v in terms of a, gives the temperature 
dependence of the thermal conductivity: 


k x (T~ Tyo, (103.12) 
This tends to infinity as T > T,, approximately as (T — T,)"”. 
Second sound involves oscillations of the phase ® of the condensate wave 


function. Hence 1/im w also represents a phase relaxation time. When k > 0 it of 


+f a <0, z=3/(2-@). 
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course tends to infinity: in a homogeneous liquid, the change in phase does not lead 
to a change in energy, and phase relaxation is therefore not possible. 

The relaxation time for |Z| = Vno, the condensate density, is not in general the 
same as the phase relaxation time. However, from the sense of scale invariance we 
can say that the two times agree in order of magnitude when kr, ~ |. According to 
(103.9), this time is 


7 S æ r (T, - TY « (T, - T)”. 


With z from (103.10), 

Tx (T TP. (103.13) 
The relaxation time for the condensate density remains finite as k > 0, and does 
not tend to infinity like the phase relaxation time. The temperature dependence 


(103.13) of the condensate density relaxation therefore remains valid when k = 0 
(V. L. Pokrovskii and I. M. Khalatnikov 1969). 


tIf a >0, we should obtain 7 « (T, — TY’, in exact agreement with the result (101.6) of the Landau 
theory. This agreement, however, is to some extent accidental. 
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